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CAMPANINI TO GIVE 
ONE NATIVE WORK 
IN NEW YORK SEASON 


Homer Moore’s “Louis XIV”’ Will 
Be a Feature of Chicago Asso- 
ciation’s Month’s Stay at Lex- 
ington Theater—To Introduce 
Fevrier’s ‘‘Gismonda,’’ with 
Composer Conducting —- Other 
French Novelties to Be Given 
Together with Italian Works— 
Six American Singers Engaged 
—Many New Names on List 


ENERAL DIRECTOR CLEOFONTE 
(GF CAMPANINI this week announced 
his plans for the second regularly estab- 
lished New York season of the Chicago 
Opera Association at the Lexington The- 
ater, commencing Jan. 27. “Louis XIV,” 
by Homer Moore, the St. Louis critic and 
composer, will be produced. A number 
of gifted American artists have been 
added to the lists of the company. 

Among other novelties to be presented 
are the following: 

“Gismonda,” Henry Fevrier’s new 
opera, which will have its world pre- 
miére. Its libretto is based upon the 
famous play of the same name by Sar- 
dou, which was familiar to a former 
generation in America in its dramatic 
form. The composer has arranged to 
come to this country to assist in the pres- 
entation of. this work, the French Gov- 
ernment having granted him a leave of 
absence. 

“Le Chemineau,”’ by Xavier Leroux. 
The libretto of this work is founded upon 
the drama in verse, “The Vagabond,” by 
Jean Richepin, laid in Burgundy, and it 
comes with the enthusiastic endorsement 
of critics in France, where it has be- 
come widely popular and one of the 
favorite works of the Opéra Comique 
repertoire. 

“Le Cadeau de Noél,” another of 
Xavier Leroux’s recent successes, will 
also have its American premiére during 
the coming season. The story of this 
charming one-act opera is based upon an 
incident of the present war and its ap- 
peal as well as the beauty of its music 
is described as touching. 


An Erlanger Novelty 


“Aphrodite,” by Camille Erlanger, is 
another opera new to America. Its plot 
is taken from Pierre Louy’s celebrated 
novel centering about the image of the 
Greek Goddess of Love. It was hailed 
as one of the achievements of the Paris 
Opéra Comique, where it was introduced 
in 1907 and where it has since remained 
one of the répertoire’s main attractions. 
_ “Le Vieil Aigle,” by Raoul Guns- 
dourg, was first presented with great 
Success at Monte Carlo and the Paris 

péra and won much favor when per- 
formed two years ago in Chicago. 

“Cleopatre,” by Massenet, a posthu- 
mous work by the French. composer, 
Which also scored a great success in 
Monte Carlo and in Chicago: 

In Italian: “Le Maschere,” by Mas- 
‘agni, first produced on Jan. 17, 1901, 
treating a sensation by having its pre- 
mere simultaneously in seven cities, 
Milan, Venice, Verona, Naples, Turin, 
Genoa and Rome. 

“Don Carlos,” by Verdi. Libretto by 
Mery and Du Locle. First given in 
Paris on March 11, 1867. 

The revivals will include: 

‘In French: “La Navarraise,” by 
Massenet ; “Samson and Delilah,” by 
Sair -Saéns; “The Tales of Hoffmann,” 
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MARGUERITE NAMARA , 


Admired American Soprano, Who Will Appear in Recital and with the Chicago Opera 
Association This Season (See Page 6) 





by Offenbach; “William Tell,” by Ros- 


sini. 
In Italian: “The Jewess” (“La 
Juive”’), by Halévy; “Falstaff,” by 


Verdi; “Otello,” by Verdi; “Fedora,” by 
Giordano; “L’Africaine,” by Meyerbeer ; 
“Hamlet,” by Thomas; “Norma,” by 
Bellini; “(Linda da Chamounix,” by Doni- 
zetti; “Crispino é la Comare,” by Ricci. 

The following additions to the roster 
of artists have been made: 

Beryl Brown, American soprano; Dora 
Gibson, American soprano, formerly of 
Covent Garden; Dorothy Jardon, Amer- 
ican soprano; Marguerite Namara, 
American soprano, formerly of Boston 
Opera Company; Emma Noe, American 
soprano; William Rogerson, American 
tenor; Vira Amazar, soprano of the 
Petrograd Opera; Marthe Chénal, so- 
prano of the Opéra Comique and Paris 
Opéra; Yvonne Gall, soprano with Paris 
Opéra; Guido Ciceolini. tenor of the Cos- 
tanzi, Rome; Alessandro Dolci, tenor of 
La Scala, Milan; Charles Fontaine, 


tenor of Opéra Comique, Paris; Lodovico 


Oliviero, tenor, San Carlo, Naples; John 
F. O’Sullivan, tenor, Paris Opera; Mario 
Valle, baritone of Regio, Torino; Vir- 
gilio Lazzari, basso of Communale, Bo- 
logna; Louis Hasselmans, conductor, 
Opéra Comique, Paris; Giorgio Polacco, 
conductor, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera House; Frank St. Leger, assist- 
ant conductor; Cesare Sturani, assistant 
conductor; Silvia de Tell, American pre- 
miére danseuse; Lida Preobraienska of 
Moscow State Theater, premiere dan- 
seuse, 

The following artists have been re- 
tained: 

Sopranos: Anna Fitziu, Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Mary Garden, Florence Mac- 
beth, Margery Maxwell, Miriam Mooney, 
Evelyn Parnell, Alma Peterson, Marie 
Prusen, Rosa Raisa. 

Mezzo-Sopranos: Louise Berat, Marie 
Claessens, V. Corranti, Cyrena Van Gor- 
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POWER OF MUSIC 
DRAWS 4 MILLIONS 
FOR LIBERTY LOAN 


Remarkable Patriotic Demonstra- 
tion at Carnegie Hall When Al- 
lied Musical Interests, Spurred 
on by Program Presented by 
Galli-Curci, Caruso, McCormack 
and Heifetz, Bid for Bonds— 
Goal of Three Millions Sur- 
passed Amid the Enthusiasm 
Engendered by Celebrated 
Musical Artists—How Music 
Helps Win the War 


6é NATION’S music and morale go 
together,” said General Pershing 
in talking of music place in the world 
struggle. But if the great leader of Amer- 
ica’s armed forces had been in Carnegie 
Hall on Monday evening he might have 
added that the sooner the whole country 
gets the spirit evinced by its music- 
lovers the sooner we will win the war. 

For the concert given in Carnegie Hall 
on Monday evening, Sept. 30, by the 
Allied Music Division of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan Committee rolled up a total 
of $4,300,000 for the Loan—a total that 
exceeded by nearly one-half the antici- 
pated amount. 

The names of Mme. Amelita Galli- 
Curci, Enrico. Caruso, John McCormack 
and Jascha Heifetz are names with which 
to conjure. But when one combines 
these names on one program—as the 
Allied Music Division did in its famous 
concert—the answer comes, as it did 
that night, in the lines of people that ex- 
tended for nearly three blocks from the 
main entrance of Carnegie—drawn there 
by the one great force that is unifying 
our country, the spirit of music. 

Everyone who entered the doors of 
Carnegie on Monday evening had secured 
admission through subscriptions to the 
Fourth Liberty Loan. The subscriptions 
were in varying amounts. They ranged 
from the half-million pledge of the Vic- 


tor Talking Machine Company to the 
subscription of the man who pledged 
$100 to get his seat and then subscribed 
n additional $200 after hearing John 
cCormack sing “The Star-Spangled 
nner.” And if every one in America 
Id have listened to the “Star-Spangled 
nner” sung as McCormack sang it 
é Fourth Liberty Lean would have 
been oversubscribed that night. 

The great artists who united to make 
the concert the most memorable in New 
York’s musical history had a thrilling 
stage background. Under festooned 
flags of the Allied nations were grouped 
men of the United States Army, Navy 
and Marines, members of the canteen 
and Motor Corps divisions of the Nation- 
al League for Women’s Service, and—at 
the front of the platform—a dozen of- 
ficers and enlisted men of the famous 
Foreign Legion of France. Arthur Pry- 
or and his American Band assisted, play- 
ing a group of patriotic airs as the men 
in service took their places on the plat- 
form, and later accompanying Mr. Ca- 
ruso when he sang the new song, “Vic- 
tory! Victory!” for which the words 
were written by his bride, Dorothy Ca- 
ruso, adapted to the music of Umberto 
Giordano’s “Canzone Guerresca.” Mr. 
Caruso also gave a group of songs, that 
ended with “Over There,” sung in both 
French and English. 

When Mme. Galli-Curci appeared the 
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October 5, 19:8 








MONTEUX WILL NOT 
TABOO THE WORKS 
OF GERMAN MASTERS 


‘Classics Have Become Property 
of the World, a Necessary Part 
of the Répertoire of Musicians,”’’ 
Declares Eminent French Con- 
ductor — Only Wagner and 
Living Enemy Composers Shall 
Be Barred from the Several 
Boston Symphony Concerts He 
Will Conduct, He Announces— 
Explains Reason for Excluding 
Richard Strauss’s Music 


Boston, Sept. 28, 1918. 


6éTF I can help win the war by giving 

up sugar, I will give up sugar glad- 
ly. I will give up gasoline. I will go on 
short rations of bread. As a French- 





man, I will do anything to help win the 


struggle, and if anyone can convince me 
that the end will be brought nearer by 
giving up the classics of German music— 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Schumann, 
Schubert, Brahms—I am willing to give 
them up. 

So far, however, I cannot see how the 
silencing of the music of these masters 
can do the least to help win the war, and 
it is my purpose (as it is the purpose, I 
am sure, of all French conductors) to 
give the great classics proper place on 
concert programs. Personally, I will not 
play Wagner, nor will I play the works 
of any living German or Austrian com- 
poser.” 

The foregoing statement is made by 
Pierre Monteux, the eminent French con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan, who recently 
spent a day in Boston going through the 
library of the Symphory Orchestra in 
order to prepare the programs for the 
three pairs of concerts which he will con- 
duct at the opening of the Boston Sym- 
phony season. 


Mr. Monteux is a man of very agree- 
able personality; he speaks excellent 
English. Incidentally, rehearsals will 
be conducted in English, and it is his 
purpose to have two weeks’ rehearsal 
proceed the first concert on Oct. 11. Mr. 
Monteux even goes so far as to say that 
he is quite certain that Beethoven, who 
was at heart a republican, would have 
been against the war had he been liv- 
ing. He holds “that the music of these 
masters has become the property of the 
world, and this music is a very integral 
and necessary part of the répertoire of 
musicians.” 

“T will not play Wagner,” continued 
Mr. Monteux, “because of his attitude 
toward France in the war of ’70-’71. 
Moreover, looked at from another point 
of view, much of the best music that 
Wagner wrote, ‘The Ring’ and ‘The Mas- 
tersingers,’ is in glorification of German 
ideals as found in the Kultur of to-day. 
Generally speaking, I disapprove of the 
playing of the music of any living Ger- 
man composer in the Allied countries, 
and I particularly and specifically object 
to the performance of any music of Rich- 
ard Strauss during the war. 

“I believe I was the first one in 
this country to refuse to play the music 
of Strauss. That was two years ago, 
when I came to this country as conduc- 
tor for the Ballet Russe. Arriving in 
New York, they told me that my first 
work was to superintend and conduct the 
first performance in this country of the 
ballet founded on ‘Till Eulenspiegel,’ 
whereupon I informed the management 
that I would take the next ship back to 
France. . 

“It was my fortune in May, 1914, to 
prepare for Strauss the production in 
Paris of his ballet, ‘Joseph.’. This was 
a little more than two months before the 
beginning of the war. Strauss’s atti- 
tude toward France, French art, French 
music and French musicians was even 
then unbearable. He was arrogant and 
insulting and, even without war, I was 
almost persuaded to give up playing his 
music; but in view of what followed, 
Strauss became impossible for me. Nor 
was it only Richard Strauss.. His wife 
was with him in Paris. I recall with a 
certain amount of amusement that when 
she came into the Opera House for the, 


rehearsal, she looked around and said 
to me: ‘M. Monteux, this beautiful the- 
ater may soon have an Emperor in it.’ 
“T have not fully decided on my pro- 
grams as yet. Naturally, having only 
three programs to make, it is rather dif- 
ficult, for there are so many things I 
wish to play. I look forward with an- 
ticipations of greatest pleasure to my 
brief stay in Boston at the head of the 
famous Symphony Orchestra.” C. R. 





ROYAL DADMUN, JR., 
POSTING HIMSELF 
ON MUSICAL EVENTS 














Royal Dadmun, Jr., Engrossed in ‘‘Musical 
America” 


Apparently the old-fashioned, germ- 
covered pacifier is tabooed in the nur- 
series of musicians. A new substitute 
has been discovered, according to the 
accompanying picture of the eleven- 
months-old son of Royal Dadmun, bari- 
tone, and Christine Schutz, the con- 
tralto. The parents seem to have dis- 
covered that MUSICAL AMERICA serves 
the dual purpose of keeping Royal, Jr., 
comforted, and at the same time posts 
him on the movements of the family 
friends. Little Dadmun seems engrossed 
in one of the articles, as the snapshot, 
taken in August at Mr. Dadmun’s home 
in Williamstown, Mass., would show. 





What Happened to the Tenor’s Good 
Ship “Hindenburg” 


Boston, Sept. 28.—A story has drifted 
into town from one of the New Hamp- 
shire lakes concerning a local musician 
who has a summer villa in that region. 
The musician in question is a German 
who is now a naturalized citizen of this 
country. Perhaps the naturalization did 
not take, for he has a motor boat which 
at the beginning of the summer was 
rather inconsistently named “Hinden- 
burg.” Apparently this inconsistency 
was too much for some members of the 
community, for one morning this sum- 
mer the “Hindenburg” was missing from 
its accustomed moorings. Diligent search 
on the part of the owner finally rewarded 
him with the sight of his boat firmly 
anchored in the middle of the lake. The 
Stars and Stripes flew triumphantly from 
its flagstaff, and the name upon the 
stern had mysteriously been altered to 
read “General Pershing.” C. R. 





Belgian and Italian Hymns Replace the 
German Anthem in Chicago Schools 


CuHIcAGo, ILu., Sept. 28.—According to a 
statement given out by the supervisor of 
music in the Chicago public schools, the 
Belgian and Italian national airs are to be 
pasted into 100,000 song books used by the 
scholars. ‘This will be done for the purpose 
of hiding from view the German national 
air, which appears in the books, as it is 
claimed by the supervisor, because they are 
ten years old and have not been sung from 
for over four years. 





German Music Eliminated from Illinois 
Centennial Pageant 


According to H. H. Merrick of the Illinois 
Centennial Pageant Committee, the forth- 
coming pageant will be intensely American. 
The “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” among 
others, will be sung. Until recently, it has 
been stated, the Centennial Pageant was one 
written by an Austrian and acted by Ger- 
man troupe actors. It was interspersed with 
German music, conducted by a German di- 
rector, given by a German chorus and re- 
hearsed in a German hall, it is stated. 


* * * = * * + * % e * *s * * * *# 


* Before Battle, Pershing r 
Pays Tribute to Music 


* “On the night of the Pershing 
onslaught into the St. Mihiel 
salient General Pershing calmly * 
* discussed the beneficial effects of » 
*» music upon the fighting man,” said 


. Walter Damrosch, recently re- 
turned from France. . 
* “French artists bear no hatred , 


+ for German art, despite the desola- 
tion the Hun has wreaked on their 
country,” he said. “Artists at the * 
* front have expressed their admira- . 
tion for the German masters and 
have urged that they continue to 
* be played during the war.” 


+ * * * *- * * * * * * * * * * 


McCormack Sings for Seamen’s Benefit 
to Large Audience 


A brilliant audience, filling the Hippo- 
drome and overflowing to the stage, heard 
John McCormack sing on Sunday even- 
ing, Sept. 29, in aid of the Sailors’ Com- 
fort and Cheer League. Not only was 
the immediate object of the concert ef- 
fected to the amount of over $15,000, but 
$200,000 worth of Liberty bonds were 
sold. Mr. McCormack was assisted by 
Winston Wilkinson, violinist, and by Ed- 
win Schneider, pianist. The last num- 
ber, Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come,” was enthusiastically encored. 





La Scala to Open Season in Washington 
‘ on Oct. 28 


Monday, Oct. 28, is the date set for the 
opening of the Washington season of the 
La Scala Grand Opera Company, which has 
chosen the Capital City as the logical place 
in which to begin its transcontinental tour. 
Among the artists who will be heard with 
the Scala are Edith Mason, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Tamaki 
Miura, Japanese prima donna, who will be 
heard in “Madama Butterfly’’ as well as in 
a revival of ‘‘The Geisha.” 





The new “Fourth Liberty Loan March,” 
by John Philip Sousa, will be played as an 
interlude at the Hippodrome during the 
Fourth Loan drive. 
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don, E. Janores, Carolina Lazzari, I) en, 
Pavloska, A. Sullivan, Marguerita Sy\y, 

Tenors: Octave Dua, Forest [a. 
mont, Lucien Muratore, Warren Pro: tor 


Baritones: Georges Baklanoff, Desjy, 
Defrere, Hector Dufranne,_ Al're 
Maguenat, Vanni Marcoux, Ricc: 


Stracciari, Giacomo Rimini. 

Bassos: Vittorio Arimondi, Gus ,yp 
Huberdeau, Marcel Journet, Consta ti, 
Nicolay, Vittorio Trevisan. 


Premiere Danseurs: Oukrainsky 
Pavley. 
Conductors: Cleofonte Campa: inj. 


Marcel Charlier, Giuseppe Sturani. 

Assistant Conductors: Giacomo ( ar. 
bonieri, Arnaldo Conti, Giacomo Spa. 
doni, Ettore Titta Ruffo. 

The rest of the opera personnel jj! 
be made up as follows: Chorus Master. 
Pietro Nepoti; stage director, Ennile 
Merle-Forest; ballet master, Francois 
Ambrosiny; librarian, Dina Bigalli. 

The season’s operas, in addition to the 
novelties and revivals above named, \| 
be selected from the foilowing: 

Bizet, “Carmen”; Charpentier, “J ou. 
ise”; Debussy, “Pelléas et Mélisande’: 
Donizetti, “Lucia di Lammermoor”; }ey. 
rier, “Monna Vanna”; Gounod, “Faust,” 
“Romeo et Juliette”; Leoncavallo, 
“Pagliacci”; Mascagni, “Cavalleria Rus. 
ticana”; Massenet, “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” “Manon,” “Don Qui. 
chotte,” “Thais”; Meyerbeer, “Dinorah”: 
Puccini, “La Bohéme,” “Madama But. 
terfly,” “La Tosca”; Rossini, “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia”; Verdi, “Aida,” “| 
Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “La Traviata”: 
Zandonai, “Francesca da Rimini.” 
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Paulist Choristers Sing for Loan 
The Paulist Choristers helped the Fourth 
Liberty Loan Drive by singing all this week 
at the Palace Theater in New York. 
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HALF MILLION SING 
AS PARADE PAUSES 


Novel Innovation of Wassili Leps 
Crowned with Success in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 1.—A clever and 
interesting innovation marked the “Lib- 
erty Sing,” which, arranged by Court- 
enay Baylor of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, general director of the 
Liberty Sing Commission, was an im- 
portant feature of the monster parade 
that opened the drive for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan in Philadelphia. 

Wassili Leps, musical director, was 


responsible for the suggestion to Mr. 
Baylor that a twelve-minute pause be 
made in the great parade at 3.45 p. m. 
and that during that time a song leader 
in each block, selected by Mr. Leps, each 
with six sub-leaders, direct the onlookers 
in song. As a result, 500,000 people 
joined in the singing for twelve minutes, 
with an effect of enthusiasm personally 




























MORANZONI BRINGS 
NEW PUCCINI OPERAS 


Gatti’s Conductor Returns from 
Italy—-Composer Lauds Cohan’s 
“Over There”’ 


Roberto Moranzoni, Italian conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, ar- 
rived at an Atlantic port recently after 
a flying visit to Italy. With him he 
brought the scores and scenery sketches 
of the three new one-act operas just 
completed by Puccini, of which the 
world premiéres have been announced by 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza to take place some 
time in December next. 


“T have every reason to feel,” said 
Mr. Moranzoni, “that these three operas, 
each of which is so entirely different 
from the others, will make a successful 
appeal to the American public. They 


exquisite little work. The third oper, 





















expressed such as perhaps could not I 
have been equalled by merely listening | 
to the songs of others, however beautiful I 
or inspiring. t 
Forty bands joined in the procession, i { 
and when the parade halted opposite the t 
Union League’s clubhouse Mr. Leps per- I 
suaded E. T. Stotesbury, the financier n 
and patron of music, to conduct one Q 
song, “Over There,” to the delight of his . 
fellow members on the clubhouse steps. i 
In spite of the splendid spontaneity 
with which the public responded to the n 
singing idea, the success of the plan was D 
much furthered by the care with which \ 
Mr. Leps had drilled his chorus of forty h 
“sing” leaders. A large hall was en- } 
gaged with a bandstand in the middle, i 
and a stimulated “block-sing,” with in- 0 
struction from Mr. Leps in the principles h 
of “sing” leading, followed. ti 
The block leaders from Poplar to Pine 
Streets were: W. Warren Shaw, Dr. Fernley, A 
Mr. Hartman, Harry Staton, Sarah B S 
Davis, Helen Pulaski Innes, E. T. Potter h 
W. Gigaites, John S. Hart, Mr. Milsheimer Pp 
Philip Goepp, Stanley Muschamp, H. C. Lin- S| 
coln, H. E. Anderson. Norman Cranagé ) 
George Malow, George Hartell, Hendrik D 8 
Ezerman, Henry Fry, John F, Braun, Horace W 
R. Hood, Constantin von Sternberg, Maurits b 
Leefson, William Boehm, George Thomas ani v 
J. E. Corneal. h 
f 
— F 
are Puccini at his best, written from : 
the heart. Presented on the same eve- nr 
ning, they will stimulate the greatest A 
variety of emotion. While being mod- D 
ern, they are abundant in melody—suc | 
melody as Puccini can write when he 
has the inspiration. ‘Il Tabarro’ }s | 


very tense, thrilling and also poetic— 
Puccini as he is already well know?. 
The mysticism of ‘Suor Angelica’ 1 
veals a new vein of his genius. It is 2” 


which is uproariously funny, ‘Giant! 
Schicchi,’ is also a new departure, very 
clever and very ingenious, somet!iné 
perhaps of Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ style.’’ 
Mr. Moranzoni had the pleasure ° 
making Puccini acquainted with Geor?® 
M. Cohan’s “Over There.” “Puccini w2° 
very enthusiastic over it,” said Mr’ 
Moranzoni, “and made me play it «<4!" 
and again. Then he sat down a‘ the 
piano and played it himself, develo!" 
the melody almost to the moveme!' of 
a symphony. He considers it a wore! 
fully spirited and effective patriotic 2 
and can well understand its popul: 
with the American boys at the {0M 
and their friends and relatives at ho’ °° 
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IT’S A “DREAM COME TRUE” FOR THESE SINGERS 














Long List of Young Americans 


Who Will Be Heard at the 
Metropolitan This Year for the 
First Time in Opera—TI wo of 
Them Have Won Triumphs 
at La Scala—For Many It Will 
Be Operatic Début — “How 
Did You Get Your Engage- 
ment?” Brings Varying 
Answers 
By MAY STANLEY 


‘6 OW did you get your engage- 

ment?” I asked one of the group 
of young American artists who are to 
be heard for the first time in the Metro- 
politan Opera this year. 

The young singer smiled—in fact she 
dimpled, for she is a very young singer, 
with whom smiles and dimples are 
synonymous. “Why, I just went to the 
opera house and sang for Mr. Gatti and 
he gave me a contract,” she answered. 


Sounds easy, doesn’t it? And yet I 
knew that hundreds and hundreds of 
singers fail in arriving at that golden 
Mecca of all song birds—the Metropolli- 
tan Opera stage. So I changed the form 
of the question. 

“What is your workaday creed?” I 
asked Mary Ellis. 

Miss Ellis is just nineteen years old. 
She has had no operatic experience, but 
is going directly from the studios of 
her teacher, Fernando Tanara, to the 
Metropolitan stage. 

“Just work,” she said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. “I believe in work, hard 
work, and faith—faith in oneself and 
faith in the people with whom one is 
associated.” 

I suggested that the two had carried 
her well along the road already. 

“Yes, isn’t it wonderful?” (Miss 
Ellis rejoices frankly in her good for- 
tune.) “I wake in the morning and say 
to myself, ‘Mary Ellis, you are going 
to sing at the Metropolitan.’ And then 
I think of the next step. For I must 
make good, you know, after I’ve had this 
glorious opportunity given me. It’s all 
new to me and I love it; don’t you think 
i’s going to be a wonderful winter?” 

Wonderful, indeed, to be nineteen and 
making an operatic début at the Metro- 
politan! The young soprano should find 
New York most kindly disposed toward 
her, for she is a “born and bred New 
Yorker,” and has had all her voice train- 
ing here. She began at fourteen years 
of age, studying with Mr. Tanara, and 
he it was who brought her to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Gatti-Casazza. 

Helena Marsh is another singer who 
will make her operatic début this sea- 
son at the Metropolitan. And behind 
her début lies a life that is typical of the 
pluck and determination which are the 
special heritage of the American girl. 
Miss Marsh didn’t “go for to be a 
singer”; she started her artistic career 
with the firm conviction that she would 
be a violinist, but fate ruled otherwise. 

hen she was only thirteen years old 
her mother died and the young artist 
found that she had to support herself. 

Folks wouldn’t become interested in her 
fiddling, but they would listen when she 
Sang, and she began to get a few engage- 
ments in church choirs. Then she met 
Anna Case, and the brilliant young so- 
Prano took her to Mme. Ohrmann-Ren- 
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New Singers Who Will Be Heard This Season at the Metropolitan; (1) Carlo Hackett, (2) Rose Poncelle (photo by Mishkin), 
(3) Reinald Werrenrath (photo by Mishkin), (4) Alice Gentle (photo by Apeda), (5) Mary Mellish (photo by Lumiere) 


ard, her own teacher. Mme. Renard told 
Mr. Coppicus last spring that she had 
“a contralto Anna Case,” for the Metro- 
politan, and that was also the opinion of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza after Miss Marsh had 
her audition. The young contralto was 
born in Corinth, N. Y., but has lived in 
Brooklyn since childhood. 


Werrenrath to Sing Leading Roles 


Just to be fair to the masculine sex, 
it must not be forgotten that ladies will 
not have exclusive right in making Met- 
ropolitan débuts this season. Reinald 
Werrenrath, whose brilliant art is known 
to concert-goers the country over, will 
turn from concert and oratorio long 
enough to sing five leading réles in the 
spring season of the Metropolitan. He 
is another conspicuous addition to the 
group of American singers whose distin- 
guished success in concert have led to 
enlarging their field to include operatic 
roles. 

Vaudeville tried to get Rose Poncelle 
for its own, but her teacher, William 
Thorner, saw other and more brilliant 
fields for her talents and persuaded her 
to continue her studies until she was 
ready to launch on an operatic career. 
Miss Poncelle is only twenty-one years 
old, and has a heritage of Italian beauty 





Roa Eton (photo by Mishkin), Helena Marsh 
(photo by Victor Georg), Mary Ellis (photo by Mishkin), 
Margaret Romaine (photo by Ira L. Hill) 


as well as a liquid soprano voice. Al- 
though of Italian descent, Miss Poncelle 
was born in this country, at Meriden, 
Conn., and her first Metropolitan ap- 
ees will be her operatic début as 
well. 

Unusual interest will attach to the 
first appearance of Alice Gentle, mezzo- 
soprano, at the Metropolitan this sea- 
son. Miss Gentle was to have made her 
début last year as Shanewis in Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s opera of that name, 
but was prevented by illness. Miss Gen- 
tle is well remembered for her admirable 
singing with the Hammerstein forces, 
but it was at La Scala in Milan that 
she first came to the attention of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza. Her appearance at La 
Scala was memorable, for she was the 
first American girl to sing at that cen- 
ter of operatic art without previous ex- 
perience in the smaller Italian opera 
houses. Miss Gentle didn’t know she 
had a voice until she was fourteen years 
old, when she began studying in her 
home city, Seattle. She came to New 
York to continue her work, and her 
novitiate has taken her through musical 
comedy and the Hammerstein chorus to 
leading réles at the Manhattan Opera, 
at La Scala and now to the Metropolitan. 
Incidentally, Miss Gentle believes that 


























her work in musical comedy has been of 
the greatest help to her. “It makes 
grand opera singers less stiff and more 
human,” she says. 

Another important member of the new 
group of singers is Carlo Hackett, the 
young American tenor, who has been 
winning additional laurels in his South 
American appearances this summer. 
Like Miss Gentle, he was heard first by 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza at La Scala, where 
his art had ben given prompt recogni- 
tion. Mr. Hackett is still in South 
America, where he is singing for his 
second season. Before sailing from 
Italy this summer he made a guest ap- 
pearance at Turin in a special perform- 
ance of “The Barber of Seville.” His 
singing at the Colon has been the event 
of the Buenos Aires season this year, 
and there is no doubt in the minds of 
those who have heard him that New 
York will be as enthusiastic over his 
voice as the Italian and South American 
cities where he has been heard. Massa- 
chusetts claims Mr. Hackett as its own. 
He is a brother of Arthur Hackett, who 
has also reaped laurels as a tenor. 


Miss Mellish Began as Pianist 


“It’s so wonderful to wake up one 
morning and find that the thing one has 
dreamed about for years has suddenly 
come true,” said Mary Mellish, who is 
another American recruit to the Metro- 
politan sopranos. Like Helena Marsh, 
Miss Mellish began his artistic career 
with the intention of becoming an in- 
strumentalist. “I wanted to be a pian- 
ist,” Miss Mellish said, “and studied the 
piano and languages with the sisters of 
St. John’s Academy at Albany, my home 
city. I had always sung, more or less, 
and on coming to New York I became a 
member of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, under Louis Kommernich’s leader- 
ship. When I decided to begin serious 
vocal study that would fit me for a pro- 
fessional career I went to Mme. Adrienne 
Remenyi, the daughter of the Edouard 
Remenyi with whom I have studied since, 
coaching my German and Russian réper- 
toire with Richard Epstein. Last winter 
I sang twice with the Beethoven Club. 





[Continued on page 4] 
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Music Proves a Never-Failing Source of ’ 
Entertainment for Wounded Soldiers 
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that the talking-machine is rendering in the field of reconstruction. 











—Photo by C. Curtte, Photo News 
N the base hospitals both in this country and abroad there is an increasing use of music, not only for entertainment pur- 
poses but as a definite aid in the cure of patients suffering from shell-shock and similar disorders of the nerves. 

accompanying picture, taken in the library of the Gun Hill Road base hospital, New York, a glimpse is afforded of the service 
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POSTPONE FAMOUS 
EASTERN FESTIVALS 
OWING TO EPIDEMIC 


Dates of Annual Worcester Event 
Set Forward One Week—Festi- 
vals in Bangor and Portland, 
Me., Also Deferred 


USIC in the cities on the east coast 

is not outside the sphere of influ- 
ence of Spanish influenza. The epidemic, 
which is raging with especial fury in 
Massachusetts and bordering States, has 
been the direct cause of the postpone- 
ment of two important music festivals, 
those given annually in Worcester, 
Mass., and Portland and Bangor, Me. It. 
is further announced that Boston concert 
halls, under police orders, must be closed 
until Oct. 7. 

Postponment in Worcester 


WorceEsTER, Mass., Sept. 27.—Worces- 
ter’s sixty-first annual music festival 





will take place just a week later than 
originally scheduled. This was learned 
to-day when an order was issued by 
Mayor Pehr G. Holmes, in accordance 
with the request made by Governor Sam- 
uel W. McCall, that all schools, theaters 
and public halls be closed for the space 
of ten days. 

This was a severe blow for the festival 
management, whose plans were com- 
pleted months ago, and it looked for a 
short while as if there would be no 
“sixty-first annual.” But President Ar- 
thur J. Bassett of the Worcester County 
Musical Association got busy immedi- 
ately, with the result that the presence 
of the scheduled Philadelphia Orchestra 
players, with Thaddeus Rich, is ensured; 
also that of the principal artists who had 
sy engaged for the first week in Octo- 

er. 

The drastic closing of all schools, the- 
aters, places of amusement and even 
churches is due to an effort to check the 
epidemic of influenza and pneumonia 
which is ravaging the entire —o 


Maine Festival Changes 


Owing to the influenza epidemic, the 
Portland (Me.) Music Festival, which 
was scheduled for Oct. 7, 8: and 9, has 
been indefinitely postponed. according to 
advices received this week by MUSICAL 
AMERICA. The twin festival, given in 


Bangor, announced for Oct. 3, 4 and 5, 
has been postponed one week. 


Postpone Boston Concerts 


BosTon, Sept. 28.—The epidemic of 
Spanish influenza in this community has 
reached such alarming proportions that 
government aid has been called in to stop 
the spread of the disease, and as an im- 
mediate local measure an order has been 
issued to close temporarily all places of 
public amusement from Sept. 27 to 
Oct. 7. 

Although it is still early in the musical 
season, two large concerts will probably 
have to be cancelled or indefinitely post- 
poned as a result of this regulation. 
They are the first two in the series of 
Sunday afternoon concerts at Symphony 
Hall. The opening one of the season, by 
Mme. Galli-Curci, has accordingly been 
postponed. C. R. 


POWER OF MUSIC 
DRAWS 4 MILLIONS 
FOR LIBERTY LOAN 


[Continued from page 1] 


great house rose to its feet in a sponta- 
neous tribute to the famous singer, while 
the orchestra played the Italian National 
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Hymn. Mme. Galli-Curci’s numbers jy. 
cluded the “Caro Mio Ben” of Giorday; 
“The Lass with the Delicate Air” a, 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia.” In th 
last, flute obbligato was furnishe: }, 
Manuel Berenguer. Several additiong| 
numbers were given before the ere; 
singer was allowed to leave the audieny 
that had given her such a royal welcome 

Mr. Heifetz played the Nocturne in § 
Flat Major of Chopin and the Introdu. 
tion and Tarentelle of Sarasate, to , 
house that hushed itself to catch ever; 
exquisite note and that recalled hin 
again and again. 

The meeting was presided over by Ben. 
jamin Strong, chairman of the Liberty 
Loan Committee, who introduced the Hon, 
Job Hedges as “the man who has wrung 
our hearts in the past.” Mr. Hedges di 
not mince words in telling the audience 
what he believed our duty to be. “We 
are going to feed and arm our Allies,” 
said he. “We are going to underwrit 
this war, if necessary.” 


Start with $100,000 


It was after eleven o’clock when J. 
Newcomb Blackman of the Allied Music 
Committee announced that he was ready 
to take subscriptions to the loan. “One 
hundred thousand!” a voice called 
promptly from one of the upper boxes— 
and then the race was on. Subscriptions 
poured in. People stood up, waved their 
hands and shouted, trying to get the 
news over to Mr. Blackman that they 
wanted to lend twenty-five thousand, or 
half a million, or five hundred thousanié, 
as the case might be. Members of the 
Women’s Motor Corps, with their hand 
full of subscriptions, tried to call them 
out, grew hoarse in the attempt, ani 
finally went down to the front of the 
house and waved handfuls of pledges 3 
Mr. Blackman. In five minutes the firs 
million was passed; the second, third 
and fourth went over under the inspira 
tion of Mr. Caruso’s golden voice. ©. 6 
Child of the Victor Company modestl 
announced a half-million pledge from 
that organization, and the subscription 
closed while people were yet calling ou 
their eagerness to link their names wit! 
the Fourth big loan. ; 

Coming down the steps after it was 4! 
over I overheard the conversation of 3 
couple of sailors who had been in the 
audience. 

“They certainly did give,” said one. 

“Why shouldn’t they?” his companic! 
retorted. 


—_—  -_. att ot at | ok 


“Anyone would be dead from 
the feet up that wouldn’t give after hea! 
ing music like that.” ; 
And one reflected that it is “music lik 
that” which is becoming our greatest 1 
tional asset; that is focusing and unify: 
ing the spirit of this country, awake! 
ing our national soul—becoming tht 
voice of the new America. M. 5. 
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ITS A “DREAM COME TRUE” FOR THESE SINGERS 
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[Continued from page 3] 





I had several offers last year from the 
Shuberts and others, but I was deter- 
mined that I would sing at the Metropoli- 
tan. If I couldn’t do that, well, I felt that 





Music Teachers 


Would you like to increase your Income 
twenty to twenty-five dollars a week with- 
out Interfering with your teaching? Write 
for information. 


The Squire-Cooley Company 
1 Ontario Street Toledo, Ohio 
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PART OR FULL TIME, BXCELLENT LOCATION. 
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I wouldn’t care very much what hap- 
pened. Last spring, just after the sea- 
son ended, I had my audition with Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, and about a week after- 
ward my contract was sent me. .. . 
It seems such a long road, when one has 
one’s eyes fixed on a certain goal, and 
that’s why it’s hard for me at times to 
make myself believe that I really will 
have my Metropolitan opportunity this 
winter. 

Roa Eton hails from the Green Moun- 
tains country. “There’s no use in my 
telling you what part of Vermont I 
came from,” said Miss Eton, “because 
it’s a rural district too small to even be 
on the map.” 

Miss Eton began her musical educa- 
tion in Chicago, winning three scholar- 


ships and three medals during her: 


studies there and then came to New 
York to pursue her work with Mme. Es- 
peranza Garrigue. From New York the 
young soprano went to Paris to study, 
later continuing in Italy with the cele- 
brated master of bel canto, Carlo Sebas- 
tian. She made her début at San Carlo 
as Gilda and scored again as Violetta 
and in other leading réles. News of her 
successes preceded her across the At- 
lantic and when she returned home last 
year she was at once added to the length- 
ening list of American sopranos at the 
Metropolitan. 

Another of the newcomers at the Met- 
ropolitan will be Margaret Romaine, who 
was welcomed in New York last year 
with the Chicago Opera Association. 


















Miss Romaine comes from Ogden, Ut: 
and is one of a musical trio, for she * 
a sister of Hazel Dawn, musical come‘! 
star, while another sister, Nannie 14% 
is one of the leading operatic singers ” 
Italy. Miss Romaine began her care 
as a ’cellist, but when it was discover 
that she had an exceptionally beautif 
voice she abandoned the ’cello to prepa” 
for an operatic career. She studied ® 
London and Paris, and made a length! 
concert tour in the West shortly aft# 
her return to this country. During ™ 
tour her name was brought to the * 
tention of Mr. Campanini and she ¥* 
added to the Chicago Opera Compa"): 
from which organization she come: “ 
year to New York’s temple of op«'4 
art, 
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: | How Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, the Noted Bandmaster, 
| Fought a Duel with Jules Levy, the Famous Cornetist, 
and Was Thereby Inspired to Write a National Anthem 
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HE epidemic of Spanish Influenza 

T now sweeping the country is as 
nothing to the epidemic of patriotic fer- 

vor which became acute after the war 
started, and which has inflamed multi- 
tudes to undertake the composition of a 

| National Anthem by which they hoped 
| to make a fortune and see the whole 
| 
| 
| 
| 





country rise up and call them blessed. 

The situation was just about the same 
30 years ago. 

Why sing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
We ner,” “America,” “The Battle Cry of 
~H preedom”? said they then! What was 
wanted was a National Anthem that was 
new, original, distinctively American! 

It was in 1879, in the days when 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore, known to his 
lf intimates—and they were many—as 
‘at “pat” Gilmore, was conductor of the 
Twenty-second Regiment Band, whose of- 
iE ficial duties consisted in turning out for 
uM the parade on Decoration Day at the 
8M ead of the regiment, in order to fill the 
a hearts of the men of “the Seventh” with 
7 envy, hatred, malice and all uncharitable- 
el- Me ness, and in attending the annual review 
"ty of the regiment in its armory. 
me At the time I speak of Gilmore was 
di running a series of promenade concerts 
nce ot Madison Square Garden, which, like 
We everything else that he attempted, were 
successful, because of his personal mag- 
netism, his genial nature and that subtle 
something which the men and women 
possess who understand their public and 
known how to please it. 

The regular cornetist of the band was 
Arbuckle, a tall, fine fellow of magnifi- 
cent physique, a Napoleonic cast of 
countenance, set off by a full imperial. 
He was, as a soloist, equal to any that 
I know of in this country. His tone was 
mellow, musical. 

Gilmore himself used occasionally to 
“toot the horn” as he called it, as he 
went down Broadway with the regiment. 

Now, about this time, Jules Levy, the 
celebrated cornet virtuoso, was at the 
height of his fame. ; 

Levy, who could phrase the “Cujus 
Animam” from the “Stabat Mater” of 
Rossini with his cornet better than Cam- 
panini, the noted tenor of the day, could 
sing it, was a stout little fellow, con- 
spicuous by his bald head, his fierce 
moustache, his monocle, a monstrous 
gold chain with a diamond pendant, and 
a disposition to quarrel with everybody 
except myself and a few others, who 
knew how to take him. 

Levy was originally a member of the 
uards’ Band in England, but had se- 
ured his freedom through the eminence 
of his talent. Indeed, for many years 
he was such a prime favorite with the 
British that the mere announcement of 
is appearance at a concert was enough 
° crowd the house. 
Gilmore had engaged him at various 
times. After the fierce question of sal- 
ary had been settled and other details 
eft to fate they were sworn friends— 
but never for more than twenty-four 
hours, as Levy had always some fresh 
demand to make, which even  good- 
natured Gilmore could not stomach, so 
hat their intercourse was marked by a 
ries of fights and reconciliations. _ 
The management of the Madison 
Square Garden suggested to Gilmore 
hat it might increase the attractiveness 
bf his concerts if he engaged some solo- 
sts to support the band, and so Gilmore, 
rough one of his familiars, made over- 
ures to Levy, with whom he was not at 
€ time on speaking terms. 

Levy received the overtures with the 
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s lignity of an offended emperor, stuck 
? 'S eyeglass more fiercely in his eye, and 
e 





‘aid that nothing under one thousand 








if ollars per week would tempt him. 
ra llmore promptly offered seven hun- 
I red and fifty, coupled with the pledge 







at Levy’s name should be printed on 
his he billboards in the largest type that 
= ould be procured at the printer’s. 

, - Levy accepted the amended offer, with 
“a he proviso that he was to have a car- 
th ‘age and pair to take him from his 
— Stel and bring him home again. 

ra hese and other details having been 
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finally settled, the announcement was 
made that on the following Sunday 
night “the great and only” Jules Levy 


would app as the principal soloist at 
the concert. 
This promptly provoked Arbuckle, 


who had till then played a solo on his 
cornet every night with an accompani- 
ment. His many friends represented to 
Gilmore that it might do him an injury 
if Arbuckle were superseded in this way. 
The contract with Levy, however, had 
been signed. Pressed by Arbuckle’s 
friends, Gilmore did not dare omit Ar- 
buckle’s solo, and thus it was that there 
were two cornet soloists at the concert 
—first Arbuckle, and later Levy. 
Arbuckle’s friends rallied to his sup- 


on which Levy told Arbuckle that, if he 
did succeed in swallowing him, it would 
be the only decent meal he ever had in 
his life. 

From banter, the two got thoroughly 
angry with each other, indeed, so angry 
that Gilmore was forced to interfere be- 
tween them, in doing which he took hold 
of Levy and pulled him away. 

Levy, in the excitement, had his coat 
slightly torn. Twisting and twirling his 
moustache, he then and there challenged 
Gilmore to a duel. The little fellow was 
thoroughly in earnest. 

For a moment, Gilmore, when Levy 
threatened to strike him, seemed on the 
verge of losing his temper, but being the 
soul of good nature, as well as full of 
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“I Have Had a Vision!” 


port, with the result that at the next 
concert there was an Arbuckle demon- 
stration, and later when Levy appeared 
with his usual vociferous success, a Levy 
demonstration. 

The two cornetists glared at one an- 
other during the concert, while their 
friends and partisans almost came to 
blows in the foyer after the performance. 
There were heated arguments as to 
whether Arbuckle was not a greater and 
more legitimate cornetist than Levy, who, 
so his detractors declared, was nothing 
but “wind and fireworks!” 

Gilmore, a wise man in his generation, 
seeing from the clash of the partisans 
of. the two players an opportunity to ad- 
vertise his concerts as well as attract a 
bigger crowd than ever, worked his 
friends of the press, with the result that 
there were long articles in the papers de- 
scribing the instrumental duel between 
the two cornetists. 

The result was that the band, .with 
Arbuckle and Levy, played every night 
to an overflowing house. 

Arbuckle was cheered by his friends 
and hissed by the Levyites, while Levy 
was cheered by his friends and hissed by 
the Arbuckleites. 

And so the thing went on, for some 
days, until one night some busybody in- 
formed Levy that Arbvckle had said he 
was no musician, while another busy- 
body informed Arbuckle that Levy had 
said that he was not fit to play on a tin 
horn, much less on a French cornet. 

This brought the two cornet players, 
after the concert, by the ears. Arbuckle 
threatened to eat Levy, who was a much 
smaller man, though a good deal stouter, 


Irish wit, he saw an opportunity for still 
further advertising, and so peenene 
accepted the challenge, but by the aid of 
friends induced Levy to forego his fran- 
tic desire for mortal combat and agree 
instead to repair to a wel'-known shoot- 
ing gallery, then on Broadway not far 
from Twenty-third Street, where the 
combatants were to shoot at a mark, in- 
stead of at one another. The man who 
was beaten in six shots was to pay for a 
champagne supper at Delmonico’s for the 
crowd, which would mean, at least, a 
little matter of two hundred dollars or 
more. Delmonico’s at the time was on 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Four- 
teenth Street. 

As soon as Levy found out that the 
duel was net to be of a serious character 
he protested, with tears in his eyes, that 
what he wanted was not champagne, but 
bloed, ang that he was going to have sat- 
isfaction for his wounded honor and torn 
coat. 

Then a dozen or more of us adjourned 
to the shooting gallery, where I and a 
well known newspaper man arranged the 
preliminaries, having previously inter- 
viewed the gentleman who rings the bell 
when the bull’s eye on the target is hit. 

The duellists drew lots who was to 
fire the first six shots. Levy won and 
decided to start cff. 

I noticed that at the first shot his eye- 
glass fell and his mouth twitched ner- 
vously, but, as the pistol went off with- 
out injuring him, he recovered his com- 
posure, esvecially as the bell rang, show- 
ing that he had made a bull’ eye, where- 
upon he promptly patted himself on the 
breast and exclaimed: 


“It's lucky Pat was not in front of 
me!” 

His second shot was also a bull’s eye, 
as were his second, third and fourth. 

By this time he was in such a state of 
frantic exhilaration at his success, that 
he could scarcely hold his pistol up. The 
fifth shot was a miss, but with his last 
he scored an “outer.” 

Gilmore now faced the target. His 
first shot was a miss. 

Levy screamed with delight. Then Gil- 
more made a bull’s eye, followed by an- 
other bull’s eye, followed by three other 
bull’s eyes, and thus won the match by 
one point. 

We left to go to Delmonico’s for the 
supper and the champagne. As we 
passed out of the gallery Levy whispered 
to me: 

“If Gilmore had been in front of me, 
my first shot would have killed him, 
while his first shot would have missed 
me!” 

Over the supper the duel was dis- 
cussed. We sat up, telling stories, till 
the small hours. 

Levy wrote a check for the bill, his 
only remark being that he had never met 
such a thirsty crowd in his life before. 

It took two of us to get Levy into a 
carriage, and it took four of us to put 
him to bed. 

Early the next morning Levy had the 
satisfaction, after the hall boys had put 
towels, with cracked ice, on his head, of 
reading a full account of the duel in the 
papers, how the pistols had not been 
loaded at all, but that we had fixed the 
boy who rang the bell to make the score 
what it was. 

Levy never quite forgave us. 

* * * 


_ Abcut eleven o’clock that same morn- 
ing. when I was endeavoring to write an 
article, with a head that seemed alto- 
gether too large, Gilmore burst into my 
cffice and, striking a tragic attitude, 
ex*laimed: 

“T have had a vision!” 

I told him that I had had several after 
the supper. 

“Oh!” said he, “I mean a real vision, 
after I went to bed in the night!” 

“You mean ‘this morning,’ ” I said. 


“A beautiful angel, all in white, ap- 
peared to me,” he went on, “and gave 
me a hymn—a hymn for the nation! 
When the angel in white had given me 
the hymn, a choir of celestial voices 
chanted the most entrancing melody to 


it. 


“John!” exclaimed Gilmore, as he hit 
me a crack on the back, which made my 
head throb, “that is going to be the 
national hymn of America! It will be 
sung by generations of Americans when 
Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore is no more!” 

With that. he insisted, as I had no pi- 
ano in my office, upon taking me right off 
to hear the music. I begged for mercy, 
said that I had not had two hours sleep, 
had lets of work to do, but he would not 
be denied and as he said he’d had no 
breakfast, he made me go with him to 
the café of the Brunswick Hotel, then at 
the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-fifth Street. 

There we drank more champagne, to 
the angels and the hymn! By this time I 
had somewhat recovered, and seeing that 
Gilmore was entirely serious, I agreed to 
accompany him to his house, between 
University Place and Sixth Avenue, be- 
low Fourteenth Street. 

When we got into his parlor, Gilmore 
sat down and began to play and sing. 

No man who had not heard Gilmore 
sing can have any idea of the perform- 
ance! 

The first verse went like this: 


Columbia! First and fairest gem, 
On nature’s brow—a diadem, 

Whose lustre, bright as heavenly star, 
The light of Freedom sheds afar. 

Like Noah’s ark, a god-sent bark 

In search of land, through day and dark 
First found thee held by Nature’s child 
The red man, in his wigwam wild! 


After Gilmore had sung all the verses, 
and I had begun to wish for sudden 
death, he said he thought he would at 
once fix the music up for the band—but 
that he needed more inspiration. 

So, from under an old-fashioned bu- 
reau, he pulled out a demijohn of Scotch 
whiskey. He said he kept it there so 
that his wife would not see it, as he had 
promised a year ago never to touch a 
drop again. f 

With this inspiration he started in 
again, and discussed ways and means to 
bring the hymn that had been delivered 
by the beaut‘ful white angel and the ce- 
lestial choir, before the American public. 

I do not remember much more of that 
session, except that, when I left Gilmore 
about six o’clock and got out into the 
street, I swung round a lamppost for 
about five minutes. 

Thus it was that “Columbia,” the new 
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national anthem, “founded on the history 
of America, written and composed in 
New York in November, 1879,” and 
“dedicated to the American people by P. 
S. Gilmore,” was first presented to the 
public on Christmas Day, 1897, in Stein- 
way Hall. 

The house was crowded to the doors. 

Algernon F. Sullivan, an eminent law- 
yer, Bohemian and good fellow, who loved 
Gilmore as only Irishmen love one an- 
other, delivered an eloquent address on 
the history of the nation, its progress and 
its music. 


The poem, which the angel had given 
Gilmore, was read by George Vanden- 
hoff, the actor. 

Emma Thursby, one of the most de- 
lightful and notable singers this country 
has produced, sang the air, supported by 
a tremendous chorus and orchestra, 
which Gilmore directed. 

At the close, when the anthem was 
over, the general racket was such that 
you thought the ceiling would come down. 

The audience roared and cheered. 

Finally, the whole house rose, and, 
with Miss Thursby and the chorus, sang 
the last verse over again, and as Gilmore 
begged them “with majestic spirit!” 


For a time the anthem had quite a 
vogue. To-day it is scarcely remembered. 
Perhaps dear whole-souled “Pat,” when 
he died, took it with him—back to the 
angels! 

Seems to me, though, that if you were 
to go to the store of the Ditson House, 
now on West Thirty-fourth Street, just 
off Fifth Avenue, you could get a copy, 
for I believe they published it. 


On 




















Mme. Namara to Be Heard This Year 
as an Exponent of Spanish Music 














OS ANGELES, which has been the 

home of so many stars of the oper- 
atic and theatrical world, also claims as 
one of its daughters Marguerite Namara, 
the brilliant young American singer, who 
will add a decided novelty to the con- 
cert season this year in her recital of 
Spanish songs, to be presented at Aeolian 
Hall on October 13. 

Although American-born, Mme. Na- 
mara has a Spanish-Irish ancestry, as 
her forebears centuries back went from 
Spain to Ireland; and there is much of 
the Spanish latent in their descendant. 
A visit to Spain was the golden dream of 
her early days, a dream that was re- 
alized following her studies in France 
and Italy. For one in love with Spanish 
music Seville is a paradise, and it was 
here that Mme. Namara made a collec- 
tion of the songs which she will present 
in her New York recital. we 

Nothing could be more fascinating than 
a narrative from her lips of her impres- 


sions while in Seville. She will talk for 
hours of the many evenings spent in the 
ventas, where the matadores, cantadores 
and chulapos gather to sing and dance 
and drink manzanilla. Many times she 
sat on a stool in the Sevillian style, next 
to the maestro, and sang accompanied by 
him on his guitar, to the delight of a 
surrounding audience. 

Mme. Namara’s recital is scheduled 
early in the season, as Mme. Namara 
goes immediately afterward to join the 
Chicago Opera Association, with which 
organization she will appear during the 
1918-1919 season. Incidentally, the Chi- 
cago Association. will have the distinc- 
tion of presenting in Mme. Namara the 
singer who was the youngest American 
to be presented abroad, as she made her 
début at the age of eighteen at the Poli- 
tana in Genoa, singing Marguerite in 
“Faust.” 

On December 6 Mme. Namara will ap- 
pear with Caruso in one of the Friday 
morning musicales at the Biltmore. 

The young prima donna began her 
musical career as a pianist, her mother 


being her first instructor. Later, when 
it was found that she had a voice, the 
career of pianist was relinquished for 
the vocal field, but she is today an ex- 
ceptionally fine accompanist, and de- 
lights in playing her own accompani- 
ments. ye * 





Isidore Luckstone and Artist-Pupils in 
Red Cross Benefit 


Isidore Luckstone, the New York vocal 
teacher, who reopened his studio on Oct. 2, 
with many additional enrollments, gave a 
Red Cross benefit concert recently in Pine 
Hill with several of his artist-pupils assist- 
ing. It was highly successful and the net 
proceeds were reported to exceed $200. Mr. 
Luckstone spent the greater part of the 
summer in Highmount, where he devoted 
only part of his time to teaching. In spite 
of the many applicants for summer courses, 
he was obliged to restrict his classes to a 
limited number. 





University in Columbus, O., Establishes 
Department of Music 


CoLuMBusS, O., Sept. 23.—Capital Uni- 
versity, 2 Lutheran theological school of 
Columbus, has established a new depart- 
ment of music. It is the first school of 
the proportions of a university in Colum- 
bus to add music to its curriculum. This 
university is an endowed school and it 


will give music a dignified place. 

president, Otto Mees, is a nephew of 
thur Mees of New York. The new 
cumbent of the chair of music is 


Matthew N. Lundquist, a native of } “i 


nesota. 

Dr. Lundquist comes here directly fro) 
University of New Mexico, in Albuque 
He is a most broadly educated musicia 

The organ is Dr. Lundquist’s favorit, 
strument, but he plays several others 
is a member of.the American Guild of 
ganists; has an honorary degree from 
coln College, and besides his musical st 
he has done much literary work in va 
colleges of the West and South. He ha: 
served as director and professor of mus 
several American colleges and univers 
Dr. Lundquist intends to build up the n 
department at Capital University cars 
and slowly. Teachers of singing and , 
will be taken on in the near future. At 
ent emphasis will be laid on courses in 0; 
piano, harmony, history of music, sight ; 


~~ 


n e@ 


r- 


ing, ear-training, church music and thr 


lation of psychology to music and esth. 
ELLA May SMI 





Ella Backus-Behr Institute Open 
Winter Session 


The Ella Backus-Behr Institute of Nusj 


and Languages began its winter cours: 
Oct. 1. 


Cirola, did much war work, raising 
$4,000 for the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A. 


Army and Navy Club of Cape Cod. Evti 


charge of the music at the Aviation ( 


at Chatham has been in the hands of tiicse 
three artists, Mme. Behr giving weekly en 
tertainments at the camp with her ariist- 
pupils. Mme. Behr has also entertained many 


During the summer months at helt 
work on Cape Cod, Mme. Behr, and her as. 
sistants Mrs. Ida Hirst-Gifford and Sixnor 


of the boys at her home during the sum: er 





Muratore to Report on American Art 


Conditions While on Music Tour 


Lucien Muratore, the famous tenor of 
the Chicago Opera Company, and his 
wife, Lina Cavalieri, were passengers on 
a French steamship arriving recently at 
Mme. Cavalieri, the 
only member of the party who spoke 
English, said that her husband had been 
commissioned by the Academie Fran- 
caise to study American music and art. 
tour 
America this winter, combining his music 
with notes and observations on contem- 


an Atlantic port. 


The distinguished singer will 


porary American art and music. 











. Wight 


vember 24th. 


January 5th. 











Neumann 


PAUL ALTHOUSE, one of the principal tenors of the Metropolitan Opera, 
New York, and one of the most successful artists of the Evanston Festival 
last season, Thursday evening, October 3 Ist. 


HAROLD BAUER, pianist, Sunday afternoon, November 3rd. 
AGNES LAPHAM, pianiste, Sunday afternoon, November | Oth. 
CAROLYN WILLARD, pianiste, Tuesday evening, November | 2th. 


EDNA DE LIMA, soprano, who appeared successfully in recitals the seasons 
1916 and 1917 at the Illinois and Cort Theatres, Sunday afternoon, No- 


ETHEL LEGINSKA, pianiste, Sunday afternoon, December 8th. ; 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON, baritone, Metropolitan opera, Sunday afternoon, 


Comfortable seats. 


has taken the 
exclusive man- 
agement of 


Appointments up-to-date. 


Chicago s Ideal Concert Hall 


The W. W. Kimball Co. takes pleasure in announcing that 


Kimball Hall 


The Kimball Hall is centrally located, corner Jackson Boulevard and Wabash Avenue, in the new 
sixteen story Kimball Building. Entrance on both streets. Every modern convenience. Acoustics 
unsurpassed. Ventilation perfect. 


Large stage. 


Without question Kimball Hall is the best concert hall of its size in the United States to-day 


Mr. Neumann takes_pleasure_in announcing that he will play the following artists under his management at Kimball Hall 


GUIOMAR NOVAES, Brazilian pianiste, Sunday afternoon, January | 2th. 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, pianist and conductor Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 


Sunday afternoon, January | 9th. 


MARCELLA CRAFT, soprano, Sunday afternoon, January 26th. 

JOSEPH BONNET, the eminent French organist, Tuesday evening, January 28th 
MYRTLE ELVYN, pianiste, Sunday afternoon, February 2nd. 

SILVIO SCIONTI, pianist, Sunday afternoon, February 23rd. 

RICCARDO MARTIN, America’s leading tenor, Sunday afternoon, March 2nd. 
ETHEL LEGINSKA, second appearance, Sunday afternoon, March 23rd. 
HENIOT LEVY, pianist, Sunday afternoon, April | 3th. 


Kimball Hall can be rented for concerts, recitals, lectures, theatricals, religious services, etc. 


For open dates apply F. WIGHT NEUMANN, 1408 Kimball Hall, Telephone Harrison 493 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Great news! Great news! Bulgaria 
has laid down her arms, sued for peace. 
The British are in Cambrai! The French 
are maintaining the wonderful advance 
they have already made. The Turkish 
armies in Palestine have been virtually 
destroyed. 

While this is undoubtedly the begin- 
ning of the end, frankness compels me to 
tell you that I think the end is yet far 
off. The German rulers are going to make 
a desperate fight. They are fighting now, 
and they know it, for their very exist- 
ence, not merely as individuals but as a 
class. They realize that the hour of 
doom has struck, but they propose to put 
it off just as long as they can, in the hope 
that something may turn up to save them. 

All this means that we must keep at 
it, not only by buying Liberty Bonds, but 
in every possible way back up our boys 
Over There and so bring about a peace 
that will mean something. It will have 
to be a peace with such a victory as will 
make the horrors that we have passed 
through impossible in the future. That 
will involve an entire change of govern- 
ment in Germany, for as President Wil- 
son said in his address the other day in 
New York, it is impossible to negotiate 
a peace with outlaws. That is going to be 
one of the great stumbling blocks in the 
way of a speedy peace, namely, that 
when the Germans are whipped there will 
be no government in power with which 
we can for a moment undertake nego- 
tiations. 

+ * * 

Not only the newspaper world, but the 
social and political world, continue to be 
wrought up over the editorial published 
in the Times in which it was urged that 
the proposals for a conference made by 
the Austrian Chancellor should be taken 
up and favorably acted upon. 

I have it on good authority that so 
great was the resentment caused by this 
article that the Times lost over 50,000 
of its circulation in twenty-four hours, 
besides receiving a very avalanche of 
protests from the subscribers and read- 
ers, none of which it printed. 

Had this “error of judgment,” as it 
has been called, happened to the Herald 
In the days of James Gordon Bennett he 
Would have printed pages and pages of 
the letters of protest as being part of 
“all the news that’s fit to print,” and he 
would have done this not from a feeling 
of contempt for public opinion, but to 
show his power, his fairness, and es- 
pecially sihet public sentiment was on 
this question. 

The trouble with the Times, which has 
Undoubtedly attained to wonderful suc- 
cess| and which has certainly given us 
the best news of the war right along, is 
that its editorial department was con- 

ucied by men out of touch, and indeed 
out of sympathy, with the situation. 
They lived in a little world of their own, 
iN which they thought they were su- 
Prerie, beyond criticism. 

It reminds me that about a year ago I 
Was present at a luncheon given to fur- 
ther an altruistic purpose in connection 
With the boys in the camps, at which 
Som: twenty-five very prominent New 
Yorkers, women as well as men, were 
Present. One of the suggestions made 
Was that it would be well to try and 


interest the press in the work, and it 
was proposed that one or two of the 
ladies should go and call upon the editor 
of the New York Times, R. C. Miller. 
On this a lady, whose husband has a 
national reputation, and who is herself 
well known through her public spirit, 
ee social standing and her wealth, 
said: 

“It is perfectly useless to call on Mr. 
Miller. He is a man of ability and an 
experienced newspaper man. But he is 
coldblooded and not only ultra-conserva- 
tive, but a reactionary of the worst kind. 
He would have no sympathy with any 
such project, and even if he had, he 
would not allow it to find expression in 
his paper.” 

Now, this happened a year ago. I 
understand that the article in the Z'imes 
which caused the general outbreak was 
written by Mr. Miller himself, at his 
home, and was prompted by the fact that 
the Times was the only paper that morn- 
ing which had the news of the proposal 
for a conference by the Austrian Chan- 
cellor. 

It all goes to show that, after all, a 
great daily paper depends for its power 
upon being in touch with the sentiments 
of the mass of intelligent people, cer- 
tainly being in sympathy with their 
ideals. And that is why I said some time 
ago, you may remember, that the edi- 
torial department of the Times did not 
have the weight it deserved to have 
through the standing and circulation of 
the paper, because it was hidebound, out 
of date, dry, uninteresting, and did not 
appeal to the very people who gladly 
bought the Times every morning for “the 
news.” To which let me add that when- 
ever a paper takes the position that it is 
above criticism, as the Times has done 
in never being willing to acknowledge a 
mistake, it shows that it lacks that ele- 
mental sense of justice which is the only 
sound, true basis on which power can se- 
curely rest. 

As to whether Adolph Ochs, the pro- 
prietor, said that he would give three 
millions of dollars if it had not happened, 
is more than I can say. Anyway, the 
Times could have afforded to have paid 
a very big sum rather than make a mis- 
take which has gone deep into the public 
conscience, namely, that it is permeated 
by what has been called an un-American 
spirit. 

* * * 


W. H. Humiston is a musician, a writer . 


for the press on musical matters. He is 
known for his high character, broad 
knowledge of musical affairs, and, if I 
remember rightly, he has an official post 
as assistant conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic for which, by the bye, I 
also think he writes the program notes. 

Mr. Humiston recently sent a letter to 
the New York Times in which he protests 
a statement made in the Times to the 
effect that the Wagner performances at 
the Metropolitan Opera House “have not 
been missed.” Into that part of the dis- 
cussion for which much can be said on 
both sides, I do not propose to enter. I 
will agree with Mr. Humiston when he 
says that one of the peculiar ironies of 
fate is that the works of a man who 
fought for liberty in Dresden in 1848-9 
should be banned, while those of the 
Prussian Meyerbeer and Flotow should 
be welcomed. 

Mr. Humiston is ready to punish Ger- 
many to the utmost, to ban the works 
of living composers, and even those of 
dead composers whose heirs are still 
drawing royalties. He is furthermore 
willing to taboo the German language, 
but he does ask, why should we emulate 
the Hun by destroying works of art? 

Then he contrasts the action of Wag- 
ner, who, he says, belongs in the same 
group of fighters for democracy as did 
two Germans we honor, namely, Carl 
Schurz and Franz Sigel. 

“Tt is the Prussian beast as it is called, 
who is responsible,” says Mr. Humiston, 
“for the cataclysm, and yet his works are 

layed at the Metropolitan, for Meyer- 
eer and Flotow never gave up, even tem- 
porarily, their Prussian citizenship. Yet 
the democratic Wagner, an exile for 
twelve years, whose ‘Ring’ is a pean of 
democracy, must needs be banned.” 

Next, Mr. Humiston calls attention 
to the fact that Wagner in English is 
sung in England where they have suf- 
fered more from the “Prussian beast” 
than we have. 

The climax to Mr. Humiston’s argu- 
ment is to the effect that there are quite 
a few comic opera successes of German 
origin still being sung. The royalties are 
in charge of the enemy alien custodian. 
Why not ban them, too? 

From the ethical standpoint I will 
agree with Mr. Humiston. I will fur- 
thermore agree with him that there is a 
lamentable lack of consistency in our ac- 
cepting the works of Meyerbeer and Flo- 
tow and banning those of Wagner, at the 
present time. I will furthermore agree 


with Mr. Humiston with regard to the 
particular inconsistency in banning Wag- 
ner, who hated the Prussians, as we 
know, and had reason therefor for their 
treatment ot him especially in his earlier 
years, was shamefui and indeed, brutal. 

Where Mr. Humiston falls down, how- 
ever is curiously enough in his psychology 
—that is, in his estimate of the attitude 
of people in great crises, which attitude 
may be lacking in consistency, may be 
even deficient in common sense, but it is 
there, and it not only is there but it has 
a very substantial reason for being there. 

Masses of people it has been conclu- 
sively shown, and by none more ably 
than by the great French psychologist, 
Le Bon, do not think on logical lines. 
They are swayed by emotions hither and 
thither. They are liable in moments of 
excitement, to applaud an orator whom 
within a few minutes they are crazy to 
hang, or to want to hang one whom a 
little later they applaud to the skies and 
are willing to follow to the death, which 
Shakespeare has so ably shown in his 
play “Julius Caesar,” when they want 
at first to tear Brutus to pieces, whom 
later they applaud. 

The mass mind, or the mind of the 
crowd—understanding by “mass” or 
“crowd” any aggregation of people, from 
three or five at a street corner to an en- 
tire nation—thinks in images. Now there 
have been implanted in the mind of the 
American people certain images with re- 
gard to Germany and the Germans. And 
these images are of deeds so horrible as 
to be unprintable. These images, fur- 
thermore, have been burned into the very 
conscience of the American people. Now, 
anything that arouses these images pro- 
duces a feeling not merely of disgust and 
contempt but of abhorrence. And that is 
the reason why even the operas of the 
democratic Wagner are not tolerable at 
the present time. For the same reason 
the German language, German books, the 
very word “German,” have become ab- 
horrent. 

If Mr. Humiston will look at the thing 
from this point of view he will see that a 
situation has been created not by us, but 
by the Germans, so awful that all ques- 
tions of ethics, consistency, go down be- 


fore it. 
* + * 


Walter Damrosch, director of the New 
York Symphony, is back from his visit 
to France. Well, we shall all rejoice over 
his safe return. Damrosch, you know, 
went to France to take charge of a French 
band, which was to have played to the 
American soldiers in rest camps, but he 
found the project impractical because 
the transportation of the band would 
have taken up railroad space needed for 
soldiers and munitions, so he conducted a 
couple of concerts in Paris, one on the 
national fete day, July 14, which was for 
the benefit of the Red Cross and “tout 
Paris” was there. 

I believe this is the first time a for- 
eigner, especially one with a German 
name, has conducted on such an occasion. 
Damrosch says, modestly, that the honor 
came to him because he is an American 
and not because of his personal reputa- 
tion. I think, however, that Dr. Dam- 
rosch will find that he is pretty well 
known abroad among cultured circles in 
France, and that his reputation there 
among musicians is very high. 

It is interesting in the interviews that 
have been printed with Dr. Damrosch to 
note that he had dinner with General 
Pershing and that during the dinner the 
question was discussed of increasing the 
efficiency of military bands, because Con- 
gress has made it possible for army band- 
masters to be commissioned as second 
lieutenants, which you know has long 
been a cause of trouble and discontent 
among the army musicians, because their 
conductors, though they might be of emi- 
nence as musicians and educated men, 
were never considered worthy of ranking 
with the officers. In other words, the 
army discriminated socially against the 
musician, which was simply a reflex of 
the general attitude toward the person 
who made music or directed it. 

* * * 


Whild¢ I am on the subject of band- 
masters, who are generally supposed to 
be people of no particular importance 
musically, and who in war time are be- 
lieved to keep studiously in the rear and 
be useful only for parade or other similar 

urposes but never see any actual fight- 
ing, let me say that there could be no 
more erroneous conception of the situa- 
tion. On several occasions men in the 
bands in the French army have thrown 
their musical instruments aside and 
helped to save the day, as they did at the 
first battle of the'Marne. There is an 
instance, too, of a charge being led by 
some members of a French band, where 
nearly all of them were killed. 

It certainly should interest your read- 
ers that a letter has come to hand from 
Oscar Hatch Hawley, band leader of the 
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77th F. A., now in active service with the 
American Expeditionary Forces who 
writes from Paris about the end of Au- 
gust. Mr. Hawley speaks in the highest 
terms of the value of Walter Damrosch’s 
visit and says that he thinks that on his 
return Dr. Damrosch will be able to ac- 
complish much toward increasing the 
efficiency of music in the American army. 

Then Mr. Hawley states that he has 
been in action. Fortunately, he went 
through without a scratch, though a man 
had his head blown off not twenty feet 
from him. They were under terrible shell 
fire at times, had been bombed at nights. 
Several men in his “outfit,” as he calls 
it, suffered from shell shock. One man 
they claimed was “yellow,” but as_ he 
died the next day it did not appear he 
was so “yellow” as they thought. 

A number of other men were gassed 
by mustard gas, by a direct hit on their 
dugout. Several died. The gas mask is 
only one remove from being smothered. 
In some sections where the gas is very 
heavy, the boys had to wear their masks 
for four and five hours at a stretch. 

One day, when he was riding along on 
a wagon twenty miles from the front, 
Hawley suddenly heard a shriek over- 
head and the next moment an airplane 
bomb dropped beside the road, tearing a 
great hole. Luckily, no one was hurt, 
but the airplane that dropped the bomb 
was so high up that you could neither 
see nor hear it. 

One night, going along on the road 
back of the front, shells began to fall 
all around. One took off the major’s leg. 
Another knocked the two leading horses 
down. Yet Hawley came through O. K. 

“Oh,” he writes, “it’s a great life if 
you don’t weaken.” At that, he’d rather 
be in New York than in Paris. And he 
wants his friends ‘here to know that the 
more he sees of France, though it is a 
delightful place and the French are hos- 
ag 4 itself, the better he likes the 


* * * 


If you happened into a modest Italian 
restaurant below Forty-second Street or 
uptown on the West Side, and were to 
see a quiet, unobtrusive man eating you 
would not dream that it was a man who 
had accomplished almost a miracle in the 
way of successfully conducting an opera 
company even in war times, through the 
country, paying his way and giving per- 
formances of a very creditable character. 
The man is Fortune Gallo, manager of 
the San Carlo Opera Company, who has 
just closed a successful season in this city 
at the Shubert Theater, and who has to 
his credit that for several years past he 
has given meritorious performances with 
his company all over the country, par- 
ticularly in the West and Middle West, 
and has done so without beat of drum or 
blare of trumpet, and finally has wound 
up by showing, right here in New York, 
that his company is away above the aver- 
age, indeed, includes some very talented 
and remarkable singers. 

Fortune Gallo deserves credit for hav- 
ing shown distinctly that giving opera, 
even opera that travels at large expense, 
does not necessarily involve bankruptcy, 
as it has done with many others, who 
have covered up their mistakes of man- 
agement by insisting that the American 
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people lack appreciation of opera and 
would not turn out. 

My experience goes to show that where 
an opera company is properly managed 
and proper work in advance is done to 
interest the people in the various com- 
munities where the company is to give 
its performances, and if faith is kept 
with the public with regard to the an- 
nouncements, there is no need of having 
to face a deficit. 

One very ambitious venture, we know, 
came to grief not long ago, even though 
many of the artists were of high stand- 
ing. The trouble was that what is called 
the “advance work’ was very inefficient. 
The advance agent would drop into a 
town a few days before the company ap- 
peared, leave the press matter on the 
desks of the city editors, call on a music 
store or two, and get out of town. What 
was the result? Why, that the company 
gave an excellent performance to a house 
not large enough to pay the local ex- 

enses. 
Gallo, comparatively unknown but a 
short time ago, to-day ranks with the 
most successful managers of musical and 
dramatic entertainments. In a word, he 
has made good, and best of all has made 
a practical demonstration that good opera 
can be given at fair prices, salaries paid, 
money made, and that the American 
people are not so unappreciative as many 
of his unsuccessful competitors and rivals 


have claimed. 
x * *x 


With the projected performance at the 
Metropolitan of works by Americans, the 
question of the American composer has 
once again come to the fore. And with 
that has again come up the attitude of 
certain of our critics who seem to lose 
no opportunity to express their antago- 
nism. Well, I can understand their atti- 
tude. It is pretty hard for men like Mr. 
Krehbiel, of the Tribune, who has for 
years insisted that there was no such 
person as an American composer, and in- 
deed never would be, to admit that he has 
arrived. oer Nr as 

Only in a recent editorial in the New 
York Tribune the statement is made 
“that is a good omen to find the Metro- 
politan going beyond the names of estab- 
lished local composers to discover the 
genius who is to create American opera. 
None of these established composers has 
yet proved himself such a gen‘us. 

“It is at least possible,” continues the 
Tribune, “that either Mr. Breil or Mr. 
Hugo, whose works are to be produced 
this season, may produce something 
which will more nearly approximate our 
ideal of an American opera than did Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Damrosch, Mr. De Koven, or 
even Mr. Cadman.” span 

I am inclined to think the editorial 
was written by Krehbiel, for the reason 
that Vernon, who has been regularly 
writing the musical reviews in the 
Tribune since Mr. Krehbiel’s sickness, 
treated the Cadman onera “Shanewis,” 
produced last season, very fairly. “Sha- 
newis” undoubtedly pleased the public 
sufficiently for Gatti to announce it again 


for this season, which I believe is the first 
time any American work has been given 
the second season, with the exception, by 
the bye, of De Koven’s “Canterbury Pil- 
grims.” 

And with all due deference to the 
critics I am emphatically of the opinion 
that while most of them did not like 
Walter Damrosch’s “Cyrano” or De 
Koven’s “Canterbury Pilgrims,” t hese 
two works were certainly better than 
some of the French, Italian, indeed Ger- 
man stuff that has been produced in past 
years at the Metropolitan. 

However, the American composers, 
whether of opera or other music, may 
console themselves. Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
one of the most popular works in the 
world, suffered from a fate so cruel at 
the start that it broke the heart of the 
composer. Wagner did not fare much 
better, did he? As for the song writers, 
like Schubert, they had to die before they 
were acknowledged. And this, too, at the 
hands of what is supposed to be the most 
musical people in the world. 

So the Americans may take courage. 
If their works are not acclaimed to-day, 
they may be later on, when the American 
composer, sitting on the edge of a rose- 
colored cloud and twanging a harp, may 
look down upon this war-racked world 
and see his works given with enthusiastic 
interest, while his royalties are dispensed 
among the various heirs that he has left 
behind him. 


+ * * 


The close approach of the opera season 
has brought into the limelight the ques- 
tion of the speculator in operatic tickets. 
Maybe you recall, some years ago, at the 
time that Otto H. Kahn put John Brown 
into the box office of the Metropolitan 
with instructions to clean it up, how the 
discovery was made that while part of 
the trouble was due to old contracts made 
in the days of Abbey and Grau and their 
immediate successors, there was another 
element which was very difficult to con- 
tend with. It was found that the public 
itself was speculating in opera tickets. 
It was found, for instance, that people of 
repute and standing subscribed for a 
season for two seats, but on the nights 
they did not want to go would sell these 
seats to the speculators sharing the profit 
with the speculators and thus reducing 
the cost of their own attendance. 

District Attorney Swann, who has been 
investigating the whole question of specu- 
lation in tickets, has gone a step further 
and found that there were society people 
of standing who were not above exercis- 
ing an option on seats in the parquet and 
elsewhere and then selling the option to 
speculators. One of the notable person- 
ages who had been named in this connec- 
tion is Mr. Flagler, a son or nephew of 
the well-known Standard Oil man, who it 
seems sold for $50 his Friday night opera 
subscription right. 

All of which shows you that the people 
who believe that speculation in tickets, 
especially opera tickets, cannot be con- 
ducted without the connivance of the box 
office are not as justified in their position 
as they may think. 

With regard to theater ticket specula- 
tion, however, there the matter is differ- 
ent. If you go to the box office of the 
theater to get seats for some current at- 
traction, nine times out of ten you will be 
told that they have nothing but the last 
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row. Then you go to a speculator’s office 
and the girl tells you that she hasn’t the 
tickets but she can get them for you, she 
thinks. Then you see her go to the 
*phone and you hear her call up the 
theater ana arrange with the theater to 
send over the tickets. The graft there is 
patent and flagrant. 
Cy 

No one wishes the enterprise known as 
“the Society of American Singers” more 
success than I do. And no one certainly 
would rejoice more sincerely to see their 
present season at the Par: Theater end 
in triumph financially as well as artistic- 
ally. Among the members are many of 
our most distinguished American singers. 
The organization has for its president 
William Wade Hinshaw, a man of fine 
character, ample means, and undoubted 
public spirit. 

But why, oh, why, did they locate in 
a house in which every possible enter- 
prise for years past failed, with the ex- 
ception of two musical comedies, “The 
Wizard of Oz” and “The Quaker Girl’? 

And in the next place why did they 
select for their répertoire works that we 
all know and where the standard is sup- 
plied by the Metropolitan, because these 
works are in its present répertoire, such 
as “Mignon,” “Carmen” ‘Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” “La Fille du Regiment’? 

When the Society of American Singers 
was at the Lyceum last season it pro- 
duced certain works unknown and un- 
familiar. There was no attempt at any- 
thing like scenery, costumes or a chorus. 
Modestly conducted, the enterprise was 
remarkably successful and could have 
been carried farther on the same lines 
with great profit to all concerned. 

To give a season of opera with its pres- 
ent répertoire, sandwiched in between the 
San Carlo Company. the Chicago Opera 
Company, and the Metropolitan was, I 
humbly submit, a mistake. However, we 
have all to live and learn. 

However among the results already 
achieved by the company was to show us 
that Riccardo Martin has fully recovered 
his voice. You know he had a kind of 
debacle last season at the Metropolitan. 
His Don José in “Carmen” was as stiff as 
usual in the first two acts, but after that 
he warmed up, and in the last act, I will 
do him the justice to say, he surpassed 
anything I ever remember him doing be- 
fore. There was a passion, an absence of 
that restraint and awkwardness which 
characterize so many of his performances. 
He showed that he had it in him. His 
work was masterly. 

Martin, you know, laid down the dic- 
tum long ago that the public is not par- 
ticularly interested in what you sing, but 
is interested in the beautiful” tones that 
come from your throat, so you should 
sing with as few consonants as possible. 
If Martin knew how his fine voice 
sounded sometimes when he does this, I 
think he would reverse his judgment in 
the matter, though I do not suppose he 
will. One thing is certain. By the omis- 
sion of consonants the voice very often 
assumes an unpleasant, open, and even 
nasal character. 

Formes, the grandson of the celebrated 
basso of former years, is increasing his 
reputation for good work, though I 
scarcely think he was well placed as 
Escamillo, to take the place of Henri 
Scott. Escamillo-is a very difficult réle. 
As I once told you before, it has caused 
the downfall of more than one good 
singer. It needs a person with all the 
fire and ability of an Amato or a Victor 
Maurel to carry it through to success. 

It was a foregone conclusion that 
Maggie Teyte would show herself to be a 
charming Mignon; that David Bispham, 
even if he did get mixed up on his lines 
in “The Daughter of the Regiment,” 
would prove that he is as full of vigor 
and voice as ever; that Marguerite Sylva 
would be entrancing, though somewhat 
mechanical as Carmen, and that, indeed, 
the various performances under other 
conditions, and perhaps in another house, 
would have won more popular support 
than they did. Let me not forget that they 
demonstrated what I have always con- 
tended, namely, that Richard Hageman 
is one of the most able and accomplished 
conductors that we have. 


- I cannot help thinking that had the’ 


original plan been followed and the pres- 
ent ambitious répertoire not been consid- 
ered at least for a season or two, had the 
society contented itself with producing 
works less known, particularly works by 
American composers, not attempted much 
in the way of the chorus or scenic dis- 
play, they would have come nearer mak- 
ing a very distinct impression upon the 
public mind. 
* ok * 

Apropos of the company and recent 
happenings, Henderson, of the Sun. has 
thrown down a kind of defi, in which he 
virtually cuts loose from all the other 
critics. Does he include his old friends 
Finck and Krehbiel? In his article last 
Sunday he says: 


“The present attitude of a large »,, 
of the newspaper press in regard {, 
operatic offerings seems to be one , 
eager partisanship. These newspaje;; 
appear to regard it as their duty no: +, 
view these performances as disintere:;,, 
observers and to make dispassionate yo. 
ports to the public, but ‘to help the 1.4). 
ager’ and so musical departments w))jc} 
used to have weight and authority }..\, 
become mere adjuncts to the press agent, 
of musical enterprises.” 

In newspaper circles this is under. 
stood to be a direct fling at our frien, 
Finck of the Evening Post. However. 
Henderson winds up his strictures }, 
saying that: , 

“One thing can be declared withoy; 
fear of error, however; that is that whi. 
the name of the present writer stands a; 
the head of the Sun’s musical depart. 
ment, that department will be devoted t, 
the interests of the reader first of 4)) 
When the time comes, as it seems {> |. 
coming, when musical criticism canno: 
be printed in this town the present writer 
will accompany his calling into its peace. 
ful darkness.” 

Well, Mr. Henderson, when you come 
below the first to welcome you joyously 
will be your old friend ; 

























































































MEPHISTOo, 
MR. CUNNINGHAM’S RETURN 


Distinguished Baritone Will Again Ap. 
pear in Concerts and Teach 


FTER an absence of four years, 
Claude Cunningham, the distin. 
guished American baritone, will re-enter 
the concert and oratorio field this season. 
Although his time 
has been replete 
with artistic actiy- 
ities, Mr. Cunning. 
ham has done little 
public _ singing 
during the war, 
owing to an illness 
which _ overtook 
him in 1914, due 
} to overwork and 
i his persistence in 
lH completing a 
closely booked sea- 
son after he had 
been attacked, un- 
der a_— different 
name, by the 
“Spanish influ- 
enza.” Those who have heard Mr. Cun- 
ingham this autumn declare that his 
voice and his art are better than ever. 
To a representative of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA Mr. Cunningham said recently, “The 
long rest has done me an _ immense 
amount of good. I never have had % 
much energy and I am bubbling over 
with new interest and fresh enthusiasm.” 
It will be learned with interest that 
Mr. Cunningham will devote much of 
his time to teaching. He will open his 
studio in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building this month and will conduct 
classes in all branches of the art of 
singing. 


ABORN ENGAGES DR. NAGEL 
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American Composer Will Head Faculty 
of Operatic Training Classes 


Milton Aborn, director of the Abor 
Classes for Operatic Training of Ne¥ 
York, announces the engagement of Dr. 
Frank Nagel as dean of his faculty. 

“In my search for a person to qualify 
for this important position of dean ! 
was determined,” said Mr. Aborn, “ 
select a man whose musicianship was 0 
questioned, and whose executive abilit! 
would cement the artistic with the pra 
tical phases of this ‘institution. D!. 
Nagel for many years past was the de® 
of one of the largest colleges of mu! 
in the Middle West. He has to his cre4 
Many compositions for piano, voice 4" 
orchestra, and as a conductor of bot! 
orchestra and choral societies he 4 
been a power in the development of ™ 
sic in the Middle West.” 

“I am convinced of the absolute n¢ 
in this country for this institution 2” 
the work it offers,” said Dr. Nagel. “TM 
time is not far distant when the !ars® 
American cities will have municip4 
opera and the singers of this coun? 
must now prepare themselves for the ° 
portunities which American municiP?! 
ties will offer for the betterment of mu*" 
in this country.” 
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Soldier-Organist Dies 


Private Edward Stevens Cogswell ° 
Fitchburg, Mass., died at the Base 1% 
pital, Camp Devens, Sept. 17. He “* 
of pneumonia, having been in the s¢" 
ice only two weeks. Private Cogs¥° 
was twenty-three years old. He ™ 
organist of the Rollstone Congregato™ 
Church and was an unusually talen™ 
pianist and accompanist. 
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: | MacDowell Colonists Exhibit Fine Crops 
as Portion of Summer’s Creative Work 














’ BB artists Spend Much of Time in 
° War Farming — Preparations 
Under Way for Biennial Cele- 
, bration Next Year—Composers 
, Give Informal Recitals — The 
. Sunday Entertainment at “Hill- 


it crest’’ 


By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


ETERBOROUGH, N. H., Aug. 20.— 


4 Visitors to the MacDowell Colony 
si at Peterborough this summer, expecting 
18 to find a number of poets, painters and 
ly musicians busily engaged in doing noth- 


ing but eater to their own particular 
interests, would be rather surprised, for 

a more patriotic little body of workers 

could nowhere be found. The quaint lit- 

p- tle studios in the woods are as charming 
as ever, and many splendid things have 
been accomplished in them already this 
n- season. But “Maud Muller” up to date, 
at and the modern “Man With a Hoe” are 
the usual sights which greet the visitor 
as he wanders about over some of the 
iv- eight miles of road on the MacDowell 
1g farm. Each of the artists is giving two 
or three hours daily to the cultivation of 
the wonderful war garden on the place, 
eS and on Saturday last the first crop of 
0k wheat grown in the neighborhood for 
nearly forty years—and one of the most 
beautiful ever seen—was harvested and 
a shocked, the reapers even cutting along 
ea- MM the edges with a scythe and “gleaning” 
every little bit of straw by hand. Colony 
ont fa members have voluntarily given up much 
the f/m of their former ease, crowding them- 
flu MM selves more closely together into the 
his Lower House, the Mannex and the two 
“BB cottages—the Rosary and the Schwab 
cottage—that the roomy “Eaves” and 
Colony Hall shall be ready for occupa- 
tion by convalescent soldiers. The social 
life of the colony has been increased by 
this war work and many brilliant con- 


versations take place over the onions and 
carrots. 
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Recitals by Composers 


Abby Farwell Brown of Boston, a 
colony member, read a number of orig- 
inal poems at the Peterborough Golf 
Club on Friday afternoon; in the eve- 
ning Ethel Glenn Hier, a colony member 
from New York, gave an informal re- 
cital of her own compositions at the 
Bark Studio; on Saturday evening the 
old Tenny farm barn was transformed 
by means of hanging draperies, tall 
candles and cleverly improvised foot- 
lights (set against the roof supports so 
that they were hidden from the audi- 
ence) into a charming little theater, and 
as entertainment Dorothea Spinney of 
England, a resident at the colony, gave 
an impressive interpretation of the 
Greek drama, “Iphigenia,” the audience 
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being the colony members and those who 
work and live on the farm. 


Prepare for Pageant 


In driving over the MacDowell farm 
with Mrs. MacDowell, the writer noticed 
with interest the many preparations al- 
ready being made almost a year in ad- 
vance for the entertainment of the mu- 
sical Federation Biennial visitors next 
June. The pageant stage is. exceedingly 
impressive and men were busy at work 
piling lumber and cement for the imme- 
diate erection of the newly-planned ce- 
ment amphitheater. Sitting at my win- 
dow in the Mannex the morning after 
my arrival I saw several loads of logs 
going to the saw-mill in West Peter- 
borough, and now learned that these had 
been taken from the farm and were now 
being returned in the shape of lumber 
for pageant stage use. All possible 
plans for the physical well-being of bi- 
ennial visitors are being made by Mrs. 
MacDowell and the townspeople, and 
the first preliminary. “sings” for the be- 





Scenes in the MacDowell Colony. 





Upper 
Picture Shows ‘‘Hillcrest,’’ the MacDowell 
Farm; Lower Panel Represents the Method 
of Delivering Meals to the Members; in the 
Circle Are Mrs. Edward MacDowell, on 
the right, and Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 


ginning of the pageant rehearsals will 
take place soon in the new Town Hall, 
conducted by Prof. Arthur Nevin of 
Kansas University, a colony member. 
Prof. Nevin has already conducted two 
rehearsals for community singing among 
the village children at Hillcrest, the Mac- 
Dowell farm. 

The climax of the week’s life at the 
colony is the Sunday evening supper 
with Mrs. MacDowell at Hillcrest. The 
first Sunday evening the writer was at 
Hillcrest supper was served on the front 
piazza, but last Sunday evening the air 
was chilly and damp and the simple sup- 
per was served at tiny tables in the par- 
lor and dining-room. After supper a 
quaint little ceremony was enacted, and 
as each person took up his candle from 
the table a processional was formed, and 
holding our candles high and singing 
“America,” we wound our way through 
the living rooms and down the steps to 
the music room, where around the cheer- 
ful fireplace the evening was spent in 
pleasant conversation. 








SOLDIER-MUSICIAN FROM 
BOSTON DESCRIBES WORK 


Gives Outline of Day’s Practice in Rest 
Billets—Takes Part in Anni- 
versary Celebration 


Boston, Sept. 23.—Details of the 
daily life of our army musicians are al- 
Ways of interest to their fellow musi- 
“ans at home, many of whom will soon 
© having similar experiences. Of 
‘ourse, the musician’s activity varies 
with his distance from the actual hos- 
lilities. Sergt. Harrison Potter, as- 
‘istant conductor in Albert Stoessel’s 
“Ist Infantry Band and formerly a 
Member of the faculty of the Fox Buon- 
amici School, gives an idea of the musi- 
“lan’s existence in the less strenuous 
hart of France away from the battle 
ine, 

“Since we are outside the dangerous 
“ection,” writes Sergeant Potter, “I am 
ble to tell you where I am (Farges- 
Allichamps), although I don’t know 
Whether it means anything to you or 
hot. It is a very small, extremely quiet 
“illage of the regular French type. It 
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is a great place to get work done and we 
are doing it. Just at present our sched- 
ule is something like this: 8 to 9 o’clock, 
long tones and scales; 9.30 to 11.30, pas- 
sage practice; 1.30 to 2.30, hike or drill 
of some kind; 3 to 4, rehearsal of the 
whole band; 5.30, retreat; 7 to 8, concert. 


“We are working on three good pro- 
Some of the numbers are ex- 
cerpts from ‘Hérodiade,’ Largo from the 
‘New World’ Symphony, ‘Phédre’ Over- 
ture, ‘Aida’ excerpts, ‘Finlandia’ and 
numerous numbers from the light operas. 

“We are polishing and polishing on 
them and at the risk of seeming preju- 
diced I will say that we are getting to 
be a real band—not that there are no 
others better, but we have a good stand- 
ard that we have not reached yet and 
may never ‘reach, but we are always go- 
ing to try for it. The men seem to be 
working together much better since we 
got on this side, and that is two-thirds 
of the battle. Aside from work, 
which takes up the greater part of the 
time, we have to leave it to chance to 
break the monotony. Fortunately, we 
have had a little good luck. Twice we 
have played at a nearby chateau, and 
the last time Lieutenant Stoessel having 


been requested to play by some officers 
who were there, sent for a violin and 
me to accompany him. The chateau is 
beautiful inside and naturally I was de- 
lighted to have an opportunity to see it. 
The Countess sang and a musician and 
composer named Gaston Lemaire accom- 
panied her and played one or two of his 
own things. The lieutenant played, and 
I played some solos also. 

“Yesterday was the anniversary of 
the beginning of the war—the fifth year 
is now started. There was a special 
celebration in the little church here 
(which dates back to 1400). Some of us 
assisted—twelve men constituting a 
choir, which sang a portion of the mass, 
Gregorian tones, accompanied by a brass 
choir. A trombone quartet played chor- 
ales for prelude and postlude. In the 
afternoon the whole band went to La 
Celle nearby and took part in a similar 
service.” 





Earle La Ross to Continue Work 


Earle La Ross, pianist, of Easton, Pa., was 
recently drafted and sent to Camp Dix, N. 
J. Since then he has. been discharged for 
deficient vision and wjll continue his work 
this season. 


PHILHARMONIC TO 
HAVE PRE-SEASON 


Special Performances Planned for 
Loan Meeting and Men 
in Service 





An event of interest to friends and 
patrons of the Philharmonic Society of 
New York will take place shortly in the 
form of a pre-season concert under the 
auspices of the New York Liberty Loan 
Committee. For this performance, which 
will be given in Carnegie Hall at a date 
to be announced later, the entire orches- 
tra and its conductor have been donated 
to the committee and will be the feature 
of a Liberty Loan meeting. 

On Wednesday evening, Nov. 13, the 
society will open its New York season 
with a concert in Carnegie Hall, to be 
given exclusively to and for soldiers, 
sailors and marines in the service of the 
United States Government. The special 
program for this concert will be an- 
nounced later. The regular New York 
subscription series will open with the 
usual pair of Thursday-Friday perform- 
ances on Nov. 14 and 15. 

In the course of the season the society 
will present twelve Thursday evening, 
sixteen Friday afternoon, four Saturday 
evening, and twelve Sunday’ afternoon 
performances at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, as well as five Sunday afternoon 
concerts at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn. As the oldest American in- 
stitution of its kind, the activities of the 
Philharmonic for the coming season will 
conform in every possible way with the 
exigencies of the hour. The orchestral 
tours will be shortened, patriotic concerts 
will be given and the personnel of the 
orchestra, from its conductor to the least 
of its members, will be made up entirely 
of American musicians or those whose 
countrymen are fighting in this war for 
the cause of the Allies. 

Josef Stransky, for seven years con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic, will again 
direct the society’s concerts and arrange 
its programs, ‘The programs and solo- 
ists for the coming year will be an- 
nounced at an early date. 





MR. SPAETH IN “Y’? WORK 





Former Music Critic of “Evening Mail” 
Becomes Song Leader 


Various reports have been circulated 
concerning the activities of Sigmund 
Spaeth, the latest being that he had en- 
listed in the Navy. The truth is that 
early in the summer Mr. Spaeth re- 
signed his position as music editor of 
the New York Evening Mail and placed 
his. services at the disposal of the Y. M. 
C. A., first attending the song leaders’ 
training school conducted by Robert 
Lawrence. 

While awaiting his final appointment, 
Mr. Spaeth, with the consent of the Y. 
M. C. A., has acted as recreational direc- 
tor of the Seamen’s Institute on the 
waterfront, arranging and conducting 
every kind of entertainment for the sai- 
lors constantly arriving in New York 
from torpedoed ships. 

“It is refreshing to find,” says Mr. 
Spaeth, “that the men of all nationali- 
ties like to sing, and that they know 
such typically American music as ‘Old 
Black Joe,’ ‘Suwanee River’ and ‘My 
Old Kentucky Home.’ They recognize 
our patriotic tunes and our ragtime also, 
and whistle or hum the airs as I play 
them on the piano to the accompaniment 
of a moving picture. When I occasion- 
ally get out the old fiddle for a special 
number there is always a request for 
compositions of the better type. Many 
of the seamen play and sing well, and 
they are always able to stage an enter- 
tainment of their own, with very little 
outside help.” 

Among the artists who have assisted 


Mr. Spaeth in his work are Carrie 
Bridewell, Alma Clayburgh, Dorothy 
Follis, Lois Fox, Della Kahn, Nicola 


Thomas, John Palmer and Fred Cheese- 
wright. 





Max Schoen to Study Rural School 


Music Situation 


Max Schoen, music director of the East 
Tennessee State Normal School, has just been 
invited by the United States Commissioner 
of Education to become a member of the 
National Committee which is just being 
formed to make an intensive study of the 
rural school course. He has been asked 
specifically to make a study of the relation 
of music to the rural school and community. 
Mr. Schoen has accepted the invitation 
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Wear Your Old Clothes 


nd 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
ALMA GLUCK 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | West 34th St., New York. 


LEND 


THE WAY 


THEY FIGHT 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
EFREM ZIMBALIST 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | West 34th St., New York. 





A BOND SLACKER 


IS THE 


KAISER’S BACKER 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
SOPHIE BRASLAU 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | West 34th St., New York. 


For FOCH and FREEDOM 
BUY BONDS 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
MABEL GARRISON 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | West 34th St., New York. 
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Be one of the MILLIONS 
To Lend BILLIONS 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
MARGARET KEYES 


Management: Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | West’ 34th St., New York. - 


DIG UP THE COIN 


AND 


BURY THE HUN 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
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PUT THE “PAY” 
INTO PATRIOTISM 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
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LET ALL GET ON THE 
BOND WAGON 
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LIBERTY BONDS 


OR 


GERMAN BONDAGE 
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BUY OVER HERE 


TO WIN 


OVER THERE 
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IF YOU CAN’T FIGHT 
YOUR MONEY CAN 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
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-FREE MEN BUY BONDS 


SLAVES WEAR THEM 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 
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Buy Bonds to Feed Fighters 
Buy Bonds to Arm Armies 





IDLE DOLLARS 
ARE PRO-GERMAN_ | 

















THEY FIGHT 
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“COME ACROSS” 











































































































This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 


RAOUL VIDAS 
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This Space Contributed to Winning the War by 
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SINGERS AIDING LOAN DRIVE 





Organize Up-State Companies to Tour 
Larger Cities of New York 


Under the direction of the Liberty 
Loan Committee an entirely new ven- 
ture, calling for the assistance of men 
and women prominent in musical cen- 
ters, and inaugurated for the Fourth 
Liberty Loan, was officially launched in 
New York on Sept. 28. Under this plan 
traveling companies, known as Up-State 
Companies, have been formed to tour the 
larger cities throughout the State. They 
appear on the street corners or in the 
largest town theaters and wherever the 
local committee may designate, and are 
featured in the towns in which they ap- 
pear as stellar attractions. 

These artists have offered their serv- 
ices free to the Government and are 
working with only one aim—to help make 
the Fourth Liberty Loan successful. 
Furthermore, they have volunteered to 
appear on as many occasions as the local 
committees may request, giving their 
services for both afternoon and evening 


performances if necessary. They have 
agreed to sing in Albany, Buffalo, Syra- 
cuse, Rochester, Utica, Binghamton, 
Ithaca, Troy and other cities. Among 
those who have already volunteered are 
Alice Nielsen, Gertrude Renneyson, 
Helen Adler, Reed Miller, Nevada Van 
der Veer and Mme. Van de Zande, a 
Belgian lecturer. 





Ellison-White Bureau Announces Course 
for Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 28.—The Ellison- 
White Musical Bureau has just announced 
the artists who will appear in the “Artists 
Course” to be presented at the Municipal 
Auditorium this year. The season’s opera 
event will be the appearance of the La Scala 


Grand Opera Company during its thirty 
weeks’ tour of the principal cities of the 
country. The ten events in concert and re- 
cital will present Lucien Muratore, tenor: 
Kathleen Parlow, violinist; Pablo Casals, 
‘cellist; Frances Ingram, contralto; Ethel 
Leginska, pianist; Leopold Godowsky, pianist; 
Louis Graveure, baritone; Cecil Fanning, 
baritone; Zoellner String Quartet; Theo. 


Karle, tenor, and Morgan Kingston, tenor. 


CONCERT BY FLUTE QUARTET 





Barrére in Unique Program at Home of 
Flute Company Official 


BosToNn, Sept. 23.—How many people, 
you may even say how many musicians, 
have ever heard a flute quartet, or real- 
ize that a whole evening’s concert can 
easily be given with no other instru- 
ments than flutes in various combina- 
tions? A unique concert of this kind 
took place informally last week at the 
home of L. M. Allison of the Haynes 
Flute Company in one of _ Boston’s 
suburbs. 

The concert hinged upon the presence 
in town of George Barrére, the famous 
flute player, who has an extensive library 
of this unusual music. Mr. Barrére has 
some pupils in Boston this season and 
after his day of teaching he drove out 
to Mr. Allison’s, where an audience 
composed almost entirely of professional 
and amateur flute players was ready 
and waiting for him. The players who 
with Mr. Barrére made up a quartet 
were Arthur Brooke of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra, Josef Nelson of 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Verne Q. Powell, formerly of the | 


sas City Philharmonic and now with +} 


Haynes company. For two hours 

men read through an exceedingly j 
esting list of quartets and duets. 

most of the players it was sight rea 
yet the ensemble would have done , 
to a public performance. An eff< 
and difficult duet by Messrs. Ba 
and Brooke was loudly applauded | 
the flute players present, who were 
to appreciate the remarkable abilit 
the two players. 


Most persons are familiar wit! 


flute only in its upper register and ‘ 


sequently think that a quartet of | 
would be lacking in depth, but the | 
register of the flute has such richne 
timbre that when four instruments 
together the listener finds it difficu 
believe that no note lower than m 
C is being sounded. The number , 
best displayed variety of tone-colo: 
had most musical interest was an 
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ORGAN 


The 
Guilmant Organ School 


Offers 
Unusual Opportunities for 


Special Courses for Advanced Students. 


STUDY 





Training from the Basic Foundation for Those Planning 
Careers as Church and Concert Organists. 





Excellent Assistance in Securing Positions for Graduates 
—Over 150 Students Now Holding Prominent Positions 
Throughout the United States 





Courses Include the Organ—Harmony—Counterpoint— 

| Orchestration — Improvisation — Musical History — 

Hymnology—Keyboard Work—Organ Tuning 
—Service Playing—Students’ Recitals 





FALL TERM BEGINS OCT. 8 





44 West 12th Street 





Applications may now be made to the Director 


Dr. William C. Carl 


New Catalogue Now Ready 





New York 








THE 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 





November 19 
Jan. 21 


MATZENAUER 
ZIMBALIST 
BAUER 


Feb. 11 
SOLOISTS 


FIVE NEW YORK CONCERTS 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Tuesday Afternoons at Three 


December 17 
March 11 


SAMAROFF 
GABRILOWITSCH 
THIBAUD 





SEASON SALE NOW 
CARNEGIE HALL BOX OFFICE 





Upper Tier Boxes........... 
Orchestra 
Dress Circle, first three rows 
Dress Circle, remainder...... 


Lower Tier Bomeh. cos. .scess 


Balcony, first three rows..... 
Balcony, next seven rows.... 
Balcony, last rows........... 


WAR TAX ADDITIONAL 


PRICES OF TICKETS 


Season Single 
Ss le eal oie al $70.00 $15.00 
RS eee 55.00 12.00 
PEAR Sea ee ane 9.00 2.00 
SPR hse Tae 7.00 1.50 
Fond sta tuweices 5.00 1,00 
EE ere ee 5.00 1.00 
POR eR eae 3.75 75 
1B hy LS ees 2.50 50 





ARTHUR JUDSON 
MANAGER 


LOUIS A. MATTSON 
ASSISTANT MANAGER 


OFFICES 
1314 PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 













































LEOPOLD AUER. 


WILL RESUME INSTRUCTION 
AT 


on NOVEMBER 5th, 1918 


NEW YORK CITY, 270 Riverside Drive 


NEW APPLICATIONS by MAIL ONLY Received After NOVEMBER Ist 
AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS 
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[CHARLES W. CLARK 
LIVES PIONEER LIFE 





| ON COLORADO RANCH 








Charles W. Clark, Baritone, on the Right, 
with Another Member of the Ranching 
Party 


Charles W. Clark, the baritone, re- 
cuperated this summer from a strenuous 
teaching and singing season by putting 
in an equally strenuous summer in a 
mountain camp. He was a guest at the 
10,000 acre ranch of John C. Shaffer in 
the mountains outside of Denver, the 
elevation there being 6000 ft. above sea 
level; the cabin is in full sight of Pike’s 
Peak, Long’s Peak and Mount Evans. 
The party, twelve in all, reached the 
cabin in a wagon drawn by two mules. 
But once arrived, the cabin was found 
to show all signs of civilization, being 
fitted up with shower-baths and many 
sleeping rcoms, much after the fashion 
of a luxurious hotel. Tsianina, the In- 
dian mezzo-soprano, was one of the 
party. Mr. Clark devoted himself to 
being the fire-builder of the cabin, start- 
ing them all in the morning and chop- 
ping all the wood for the day’s supply. 
Another member of the party was a 
hunter, who shot game for the hungry 
guests; the remainder of the food was 
sent up from Mr. Shaffer’s ranch. 





Charles Granville Warmly Welcomed in 
Recital at Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 25.—Charles 
Norman Granville, baritone, made his 
initial bow to the Louisville public on 
Tuesday evening at the Y. W. C. A. 
Auditorium before a capacity audience. 
Mr. Granville has connected himself with 
the Louisville Conservatory as a teacher 





“The Effect of War on Art and 
Music in the Past and Now” 
, An Illustrated Lecture by 


IBBIE 


RAY MOND 


Msgt.: Harry Culbertson 
5486 University Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 
Personal Address: 
939 Sterling Place 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 














KIMBALL 


Building, Chicago 
Ideal in location and 
modern in all appointmen:s. 


CONCERT HALL 
Seating 500 


Stage adequate for concerts and 
CHORAL SOCIETIES, etc. 
Pipe organ installed 


“Remarkable Acoustics’’ 


REHEARSAL HALL 
Seatirg 150 


PRACTICE ROOMS 


for Students of Pipe Organ 
Address: Bldg. Mer. 
W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Room 701 Phone Har. 4015 


FLORENCE E. GALE 


PIANIST 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
Solo and Ensemble 
\uthorized teacher of Leschetizky Method) 


‘Studio: 149 West 69th Steeet, New York 





8. W. Cor. Wabash & 
Jackson 








and much artistic satisfaction is antici- 
pated from the singer’s presence here. 
Mr. Granville is at his best in dramatic 
work and his singing of Hallett Gil- 
berté’s “Devil’s Love Song,” with its 
ominous harmonies and thrilling climax, 
was a bit of artistry not to be excelled. 
The jovial and vivacious mood of the old 
English songs was finely conveyed, and 
in the more serious offerings the singer 
created an atmosphere of dignity and ex- 
altation. Frederick Cowles, at the 
piano, surpassed even his usual fine 
standard, and shared with the singer 
the honors of the evening. ; 





SEATTLE SEASON OPENS 


Music to Celebrate Italy Day—Clubs 
Start Concert Season 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 23.—Italy’s in- 
dependence day was celebrated on Sept. 
20 with a program given under the 
auspices of the Roman League of Amer- 
ica. On the musical program were such 
well-known musicians as Silvio Risegari, 
pianist, who gave several numbers, in- 
cluding one of his own compositions; 
Claude Madden, violinist; Mrs. Lida 
Schirmer, soprano; Mrs. Jessie D. 
Spence, mezzo-soprano; Inez Z. Mor- 
— and Hattie Edenholm, accompan- 
ists. 

A concert outside of its regular pro- 
gram for the season was given by the 
Amphion Society, Sept. 18, for the Ply- 
mouth Red Cross Auxiliary, directed by 
Claude Madden. The assisting soloists 
were Mrs. Romeyn B. Jansen, contralto, 
and Judson W. Mather, organist. Anna 
Grant Dall was the able accompanist 
for the chorus and Mrs. Josephine E. 
Wardall for the soloist. 

A young vocalist who shows much 
promise is Florence V. Orr, mezzo-so- 
prano, heard in recital, Sept. 16. The 
assisting artist was George C. Kirchner, 
’cellist, member of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, and the Spargur Quartet, whose 
appearance on a program always means 
an appreciative audience. Mrs. Inez Z. 
Morrison was the accompanist. 

The Sunset Club gave its first musi- 
cal program of the season, Sept. 18, pre- 
senting Carmen Frye, the talented young 
pupil of Harry Krinke, and Earl Alex- 
ander, tenor, a pupil of Alfred Rollo. 
Miss Frye, who has recently joined the 
Ellison-White Concert Bureau, played 
Liszt’s B Minor Sonata with fine dis- 
cernment. Mr. Alexander, a young sol- 
dier just leaving for Camp _ Lewis, 
showed a beautifully modulated lyric 
voice. Mrs. Frederick Bentley, who ar- 
ranged the program, was at the piano. 

A new feature of the business meet- 
ings of the Musical Art Society is a 
short musical program. At the first 
meeting, Sept. 18, an illustrated talk on 
“The Oratorio as an Art Form” was 
given by Benjamin C. Blodgett, formerly 
of Stanford University. The program was 
given by Clifford W. Kantner, Fred Lang- 
don and a quartet composed of Gwendo- 
lyn Geary Ruge, Ella Helm Boardman, 
Fred Langdon and A. E. Boardman. 
The annual song recital of the advanced 
pupils of Florence Hammond Young was 
given Sept. 21. Those appearing were 
Margaret Harmon, Alice Hester, Mrs. 
Robert Lewis and Lillian Schoenberg. 
Miss Schoenberg is leaving this week for 
Wapeto, Wash., where she will have 
charge of the music in the _ public 
schools. Ebba Frederickson, violinist, a 
talented pupil of W. R. Hedley, played 
a Mendelssohn Concerto. Accompanists 
were Hattie Edenholm and Roma Blake 
Adams. A. M. G. 








Lawrence Has Memorial Service for 
Men Who Have Fallen in Battle 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Sept. 24.—Several 
thousand persons stood on the common 
Sunday afternoon during the municipal 
memorial service in honor of the Law- 
rence citizens who have given up their 
lives in the world conflict. A program, 





Lutherie Artistique 


ALBERT F. MOGLIE 


Violin and Bow Maker 


Artistic Repairing 
Endorsed by the Greatest Modern Violinist s 
1431 Broadway (40th St.), New York 


LAMBERT MURPHY 


TENOR 


Mr. Murphy will be available for 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
during the entire season. 


Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 
(Chickering Piano) 
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Paderewski Pays Final 
Tribute to Cardinal Farley 
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PICTURESQUE figure at the funeral of the late Cardinal Farley was that of 
Jan Ignace Paderewski, who marched in the funeral cortege with the represen- 
tatives of Allied soldiery assembled to pay their last respects to the Prince of the 


Church. 





both literary and musical, was given. 
Mayor John J. Hurley acted as chair- 
man and Judge Frederick N. Chandler 
was the principal speaker. The musical 
numbers were furnished by a male cho- 
rus from the Knights of Columbus Glee 


Club and other vocalists. The singers 
were led by Dr. Robert Farquhar, re- 
cently appointed to lead the local Liberty 
Chorus. An augmented band, under the 
leadership of Rheinhard Meyer, played 
several patriotic numbers. 














The David Mannes Music School 
MADAME YVETTE GUILBERT || 


will continue the Series of Classes in 


LYRIC and DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION and PANTOMIME 


In Conjunction with Practical Exercises 


Each course will extend over a period of ten weeks and will comprise 
twenty lessons of one hour each, to be given twice weekly. 
limited, so that each pupil will receive almost individual instruction. 


CLASS FOR VOCAL STUDENTS (Tuesday and Friday morning at 10:30.) 
CLASS FOR DRAMATIC STUDENTS (Tuesday and Friday morning at 11:30.) 
CLASS IN PANTOMIME (Instruction for Cinematographic Work) (Tuesday 


and Friday afternoon at three o'clock.) 


ALL CLASSES BEGINNING TUESDAY, OCTOBER 22nd 


Terms for each course of twenty lessons, $100.00. 
Students of the Vocal and Dramatic Classes may assist the Class in Pantomime for a 
(reduced) fee of $50.00. 


Address applications to the Secretary of the School, 
154 East 70th Street, New York. 


The classes are 




















trying to be barytones or mezzZos. 


151 W. 75th St. 





‘ VOICE CULTURE 


Rudiments to stage, public appearances, assistance in securing engagements. 
Many barytones and mezzos are vainly studying as tenors or lyric sopranos, 
and basso cantantes and contraltos are losing possibly a great career by 
ARE YOU ONE OF THESE? 


Voice Trial Free 
ROBERT AUCUSTINE 


Phone Schuyler 3823 




















DUDLEY BUCK 


Studio will reopen Sept. 30. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Prominent Pupils: Marie Morrisey, Allen 

Hinckley, Edgar Schofield and ro 
50 W. 67th St., New York. Phone Col. 8462 








KATHRYN PLATT GUNN srotinist 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 


Phone Bedford 5472-W 
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GROUP OF NOTED ARTISTS JOIN IN 
IMPROMPTU PROGRAM AT GLEN COVE 


Marcia van Dresser and Reinald 
Werrenrath Heard 
in Duet 


Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y., Sept. 30. 


N unusual impromptu soirée was given 
at Glen Cove, L. I., last week at the 
residence of Mrs. Shaw. Marciavan Dress- 
er, the American soprano, and Gertrude 
Norman, who have distinguished them- 
selves by their untiring work in patriotic 
and war activities, and especially in fur- 
thering the aims of the Friends of Amer- 
ican Musicians in France, were the host- 
esses of an interesting gathering. Among 
those who contributed to the evening’s 
entertainment were Lyal Swete, the emi- 
nent English playwright and producer; 
Reinald Werrenrath, the American bari- 
tone; Denys Amiel, editor of the New 
France magazine; Mme. Amiel, the 
French pianist; Hart O. Berg, who has 
worked with remarkable results, collabo- 
rating: with Anne Morgan and Gertrude 
Robinson Smith, both in the reconstruc- 
tion work inaugurated by Miss Morgan 
in France and in similar activities in this 
equntry, and Fredo Sides, the French 
artist and archaeologist. 

The evening’s entertainment began 
with a duet by Miss van Dresser and Mr. 
Werrenrath, followed by a short talk by 
Mr. Amiel, who told of the object of his 
visit to the United States and of the 
policy of New France. Miss van Dresser 
then sang a group of Debussy and again, 
as at her last New York recital, she 
proved herself a delightful interpreter. 
Mr. Berg then sketched briefly some of 
his interesting experiences at the front 
“over there” and told of the remarkable 
reconstruction work accomplished in 
France and still going on. 

Mr. Werrenrath followed with a group 
of Scandinavian songs which he inter- 




















Ready for a Swim at Glen Cove, L. L: 
Gertrude Norman, Reinald Werrenrath 
and Marcia van Dresser 


preted with sympathy and understand- 
ing. Mr. Sides gave a short talk on the 
successive stages of “Human Progress.” 

Mme. Amiel gave several interesting 
piano numbers, including two of her own 
compositions, and was followed by Miss 
Norman, who explained what the Friends 
of American Musicians in France was 
accomplishing. Both Miss Norman and 
Miss van Dresser are members and offi- 
cers of this society. Mr. Werrenrath and 
Miss van Dresser then sang several duets, 
including the “Barcarolle” from the 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” 

Mr. Swete concluded by reading the 
manuscript of his new play. 





T. Austin-Ball Resumes Teaching 


While spending the month of August at 
Minnewaska, N. Y., T. Austin-Ball, basso, 
gave a recital for the benefit of the local 
Red Cross on Wednesday evening, Aug. 28. 
He sang a program including classics by 
Caccini, Buononcini, Mozart, Handel, Bee- 
thoven and Arne and arias from. Gounod’s 
“Faust” and Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable’’ 


splendidly. The third group of his program 
was devoted to songs in English by the 
English Elgar and Edward German, and the 
Americans, Kramer, Mark Andrews and Fay 
Foster, Miss Foster’s “The Americans 
Come” winning an immediate response from 
his hearers. For his final group he gave 
H. T. Burleigh’s negro spirituals, “By an’ 
By,” “I Want to Be Ready,” “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot’ and “Go Down, Moses.”’ 
Mrs. Austin Ball played the accompaniments 
sympathetically. Mr. Austin-Ball has re- 
turned to New York and has resumed his 
teaching at his studio in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, and his residence studio at Montclair, 
IN; ds 





Reinald Werrenrath Sings at Medical 
Convention in Philadelphia 


Reinald Werrenrath sang at the first 
patriotic meeting and dinner given by 
the annual convention of the Medical 
Society of Pennsylvania on the opening 
night, Tuesday, Sept. 24, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford in Philadelphia. In the early 
part of the evening Mr. Werrenrath 
sang the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
and the Prologue to “Pagliacci.” Later 
in the evening Mr. Werrenrath sang 
“The Irish Guards” and “Khaki Lad,” 
and several request encores, accompanied 
by Charles Albert Baker. 





Mme. Vicarino Joins Creatore Forces 


While Creatore has as yet made no an- 
nouncement as to his operatic plans for the 
coming season, it is known that he has se- 
cured the services of Regina Vicarino, the 
American coloratura. It had been hoped 
that Mme. Vicarino would sing in New York 
during the coming season, but as far as is 
known at present, the nearest that Creatore 
will come to New York is Pittsburgh. Or- 
ville Harrold is also a member of the Crea- 
tore forces. 





Former ‘Musical America” Man Called 
for Government Work 


William C. Lengel, formerly of the edi- 
torial staff of MusicaAL AMERICA, has been 
called to take charge of the publicity in the 
employment management division of the 
War Industries Board in Washington. 


— 


CONCERTS AT FRENCH THEAT!’p 


Monteux to Conduct Special Series 
Tuesday Afternoons 


Under the leadership of Pierre \J 
teux a series of Tuesday afternoon 
certs, recitals and conferences wil] 
held this season at the French The: 
du Vieux Colombier. The series wil 
under M. Monteux’s personal sup: 
sion and he will endeavor, through m: 
of the intimate recitals which it is ; 4s. 
sible to present in the French theate: ;, 
make known to the American public jp 
its true significance, the work of ho 
artists who will participate. All of «hoe 
artists are French. With the excep: on 
of Alfred Cortot, who has never } ey 
heard in America, but who is to tou, 
with the Paris Conservatoire Orche 
this season, they are all well know: jt, 
American music-lovers. Among the ; +t. 
ists to appear will be Mme. Gabri:l|c 
Gills, Jacques Thibaud, Henri Casade:\s. 
Maurice Dambois, Carlos Salzédo, May. 
rice Dumesnil, La Société des Insiry- 
ments Anciens, Le Trio de Lutéce. !)ar-. 
rere Ensemble and the Little Symphony, 





Tours for Edwin Hughes 
Hughes, American pianist 
pedagogue, whose concert tours this s« 
are directed by Annie Friedberg, will 

his annual New York recital on Nov. 1] 
/Molian Hall. Previous to this concert \; 
Hughes will make a= short recital 
through the Middle West giving severa! ; 
citais and appearing with the Detroit S\m- 
phony Orchestra. Mr. Hughes will make 4 
second tour after the first of the year, going 
as far as Minnesota. 


Edwin 





Kathryn Platt Gunn, the violinist, and 
Marco Peyrot, the ’cellist, have been 
added to the faculty of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Musical Art, of which Rob- 
ert W. Connor is director. 

The choir of the Swedish Lutheran Churct 
of Tacoma, Wash., and the pastor, Dr 


Bloomquist, gave an evening’s. entertain- 
ment at “Y’’ hut No. I recently. The choir 
consisted of about thirty voices. The num- 


bers were well chosen and interpreted. 
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MAYO WADLER 


Announces 


After a study of new American works, that he has 
discovered compositions of originality which he will 
place on his programs of his coming concerts. 


After his opening New York recital in Carnegie Hall, 
he will go on tour through New England, the Middle 
West and the South. 


For Dates still open, early application is 
advisable; special terms will be offered 


MAYO WADLER’S WORK AND AIMS ARE 
AN ASSURANCE THAT AMERICA IS WORK- 
ING OUT ITS OWN MUSICAL DESTINY. 


Address: For Dates, Information, etc. 


FREDERICK N. SARD 


Personal Representative 


105 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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| HELEN WEILLER AMERICAN CONTRALTO 


CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
Address: 


147 Balnbridge Street, Brooklyn, N. Y: 
Telephone Bedford 564 
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Mme. Jeanne Franko Makes 
Concert Tour of Camps 




















Mme. Jeanne Franko, Pianist, and Party of Musicians Who Toured Southern Camps. 
From Left to Right the Women Are Theresa Smith, Soprano; Mrs. Oldfield, Reader; 
Mme. Franko and Emily Gresser, Violinist 


ME. JEANNE FRANKO, pianist, 

and a party of musicians recently 
went on a tour arranged by the Y. M. 
C. A. The men played at hospitals, mess 
halls, auditoriums, at shipyards, etc. 
The camps and other’ concentration 
centers at which they appeared were: 
Newport News, Va., Camp Hill, four 
times; Camp Stuart, three times; ship- 


yard at Newport News, twice; St. Hel- 
ena Training Station, Norfolk, Va.; 
Camp Morrison, Camp Alexander, Lang- 
ley Field, Fortress Monroe, Old Point 
Comfort and Camp Lee, where they ap- 
peared fourteen times. Besides Mme. 
Franko, pianist, the party included 
Theresa Smith, soprano; Mrs. Oldfield, 
reader; and Emily Gresser, violinist. 





PRIZE QUARTET LIFTS IARECKI 
FROM RANKS OF THE OBSCURE 





Composer Who Captured Honors 
at Recent Festival Belongs to 
Noted Musical Family 


NE of the most important prize com- 

petitions instituted in America in 
many years was the recent one offering 
$1,000 for the best string quartet sub- 
mitted to Mrs. F. S. Coolidge of Pitts- 
field, Mass. A distinguished jury, com- 
prising Frederick A. Stock, Franz Knei- 
sel, Kurt Schindler, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Hugo Kortschak, awarded the prize 
to the string quartet by Tadeusz 
larecki. 

Particular interest centered in the 
announcement owing to the fact that 
the composer was practically unknown, 
not only to the judges, but to the music- 
loving public of this country. The work 
Was performed on Sept. 18 at the his- 
torical Chamber Music Festival held at 
Mrs. Coolidge’s Temple of Music at 
Pittsfield, Mass., Sept. 16-19, and cre- 
ated a splendid impression. 

The young composer, now in France, 
was born in the city of Lemberg, Galicia, 
on Dee. 31, 1888, the son of Henryk 


larecki, who for thirty years was the 
Musical director of the opera there. Un- 











Tadeusz Iarecki, Gifted Polish Composer, 
Whose String Quartet Won the Prize 
Offered by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge at the 
Recent Festival at Pittsfield 


der the baton of the senior Iarecki, Mar- 
cella Sembrich made her operatic début. 

A great and distinguished musician 
himself, the composer of twenty or more 
operas familiar to the Polish musical 
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-ESTHER DALE 


ORATORIO — 
(Vocal Instructor, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.) 
MANAGEMENT: Edward H. Marsh, Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


FOLK SONGS 








EDITH THOMPSON 


Pian ist—Available for Concert and Recital. 1079 Boylston St., Boston. ’Phone Back Bay 2228-W 





THE REED-HOSFORD MUSIC SCHOOL 


MARY REE D—Piano (Leschetizky Technique) 


EMMA HOSFORD—Voice 


Studios—530-615 Huntington Chambers—Boston 
226 Merrimack St., Lowell 











meeting death. 








“THE FIGHTER has no time 


{c count the cost as he 
jumps into the unknown, 


Ever worry about meeting a Liberty Bond payment ? 


Think once more of the man who does not worry about 


Buy Bonds to your utmost—and save to your 
utmost to pay for them and keep them 


This Space Contributed to Winning the War by MUSICAL AMERICA 


as he springs to 
success OF 
eternity. 














public, the elder Iarecki was determined 
that no one of his eight children should 
follow the career of music. He sent his 
boys to polytechnic schools and discour- 
aged every sign of budding musical ten- 
dencies. But nature, aided and abetted 
by a discreet and sympathetic mother, 
conspired to defeat the best laid paternal 
plans. Mme. Iarecki interceded, even 
quietly financed from her own patrimony 
the musical ambitions of her sons, every 
one of whom is endowed with conspicu- 
ous talent. 

Of the Iarecki sons, violinists, pian- 
ists and professors at the University of 
Lemberg, Tadeusz is the only composer. 
His youthful facility gained him a repu- 
tation as one of the most promising of 
the younger school of Polish composers, 
and at seventeen he was music critic on 
one of the Lemberg newspapers. Later he 
studied in Russia under the _ great 
Tanéieff. In 1910, three years before 
coming to America, Mr. Iarecki was im- 
pressed by the eurhythmics of Jacques- 
Dalcroze and went to Dresden to explore 
the work. He finished the course there 
and became a serious advocate of this 
rhythmic science, teaching it first as an 
associate of Prince Wolkonsky in Moscow 
and Petrograd, and then in New York 
up to June of this year, when he enlisted 
in the Polish Volunteer Army, sailing 
soon after. He is at present in a Polish 
Officers’ School in France. 

Mr. lIarecki’s compositions’ include 
many piano pieces and songs, published 
in Lemberg, a trio for piano, violin and 
’cello, a canon and a prelude for violin, 
two string quartets, one of which, to- 
gether with the trio and several small 


studies for strings, was performed in 
Dresden, and some sketches for orches- 
tra. He combines a fine scholarly style 
with a spontaneous romanticism. Much 
of his music vibrates with the elastic 
national rhythms of Poland. His poly- 
phonic sense is unusually fine and is in 
evidence in his works. Ra Dn 





Mildred Faas to Sing in Richmond 


Mildred Faas, Philadelphia soprano, 
will be a soloist at the recital and recep- 
tion of the Musicians’ Club, Richmond, 
Va., Oct. 23. Miss Faas has also been 
booked extensively for October. Her 
schedule includes appearances at Potts- 
town, Oct. 3; Allentown, afternoon and 
evening of Oct. 14; Lansdale, Oct. 17; 
West Chester, Oct. 19; Pennsgrove, Oct. 
21; Lancaster, Oct. 22; Hanover, Oct. 
24; York, Oct. 25; Coatesville, Oct. 28, 
and Camden, N. J., Oct. 31. 
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A series of original melodies including thirty-four com- 
positions and three suites in~classic and modern dance 
rhythms, as well as in other established and fanciful 
musical forms developed from five tone combinations, 
and based upon essential 
positions. 


The most remarkable set of piano duets published. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet, Thematics, etc. Itis free. 


Carl Fischer * na New York, CHICAGO: 335 S. Wabash 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 











ECENT years have brought a deluge 

of treatises on “methods” of mu- 
sical theory. No one knows exactly how 
many there have been, and certainly no 
one has examined them all. The “eager” 
student—eager to stumble up to Par- 
nassus without too much sweat—has 
probably examined a good many of 
them; and his eye has mayhap lost some 
of its hopeful gleam with each successive 
tussle. A good many of the newer books 
have, to be altogether just to them, en- 
deavored conscientiously to rid theoret- 
ical study of its dullness, dryness and 
mathematical aspect. The older theorists 
fastened a terrifying shell of rules about 
the sparkling kernel of the art, and that 
shell had to be cracked. Many a hope- 
ful broke his hope and lost the warm 
glow that he first brought to his studies, 
before getting to music’s heart. The 
really gifted, the really chosen, on the 
other hand, seem to have waxed strong 
on this undelectable diet. 

One of the latest books based on the 
newer ideas in the theoretical pedagogy 
and study of music is Carl E. Gardner’s 
“Music Composition.”* To this compre- 
hensive title is added the subtitle, “A 
new system of harmony.” Mr. Gardner 
takes as his thesis, “Allow and encour- 
age the student to compose.” “We would 
not think,” he says in his preface, “of 
forbidding our children to write letters 
until such time as they had learned the 
entire contents of an unabridged Web- 
ster and had learned all the rules of 


English grammar.” This argument 
would have force behind it were our chil- 
dren enabled day in and day out to hear 
music about them, as they hear their 
mother tongue. As it is, the average 
child hears good music at rare inter- 
vals. He grows up insensitive to the 
beauty and eloquence of the divine lan- 
guage. The mundane medium of ex- 
pression and communication is, of 
course, a familiar matter. No; Mr. Gard- 
ner’s comparison is not a felicitous one. 

What is his “new system of harmony’? 
To quote him again, “Rules and don’ts 
have been avoided in so far as seemed 
possible.” He feels that “spontaneity, 
interest and appreciation are the desired 
goals and the prevalent method of teach- 
ing is a menace to these three qualities.” 

The present reviewer does not believe 
there is any short cut to the mastery of 
an art. Complete technical equipment is 
gained only at the expense of a bitter 
and protracted struggle with formidable 
obstacles. One of these obstacles is the 
tedious, dull business that apparently 
inheres in technical study. The strong 
soul emerges with renewed purpose from 
his set-to with musty laws. It is the 
ordeal by fire; the weak perish. 

Mr. Gardner endeavors in his little 
book to cover the subject of music. At 





*“Music COMPOSITION: A NEW SYSTEM OF 
HARMONY.” By CARL E. GARDNER. Pp. 161. 
New York: Carl Fischer. 


least, his chapters range from the tonic 
triad in root position to the “mixed and 
free forms.” His work—numbering 161 
small pages—is of necessity simply an 
abbreviated affair. It is soundly done, 
the work of a man who knows his sub- 
ject through and through, and it is cap- 
itally written. His arrangement of sub- 
ject matter has novel aspects; Chapter I 
is called “Cadences and elementary 
form,” after which he proceeds to take 
up the various chords—tonic, dominant, 
subdominant, etc., in the order of their 
importance, assigning a chapter to each. 
Everything is very, very succinct. After 
“Recapitulation and suggestions,” he 
gives up a chapter to the minor mode 
and gallops on to “non-chordal tones,” 
altered chords, eleventh and thirteenth 
chords and modernities (!). The béte 
noir of all students—modulation (and 
transition )—monopolizes little more than 
three full pages. Then are examined 
“The various styles of writing,” “Binary 
and ternary forms, and the higher, com- 
plexer forms.” 

An ambitious, but hardly an_ ex- 
haustive book, and hardly one, we fear, 
to light the earnest seeker along his 
road to mature musical expression. 
There are quite a number of musical 
illustrations, among them some by Bel- 
lini, Ponchielli and Mascagni, which 
other theorists seem, perhaps unwitting- 
ly, to have neglected to employ. The 
manifold melodies from the Bach Chor- 
ales contain untold riches for the stu- 


dent. The book is neatly printed and 
put together. B. R. 
* * * 
The former decade perhaps saw 


America’s plethora in the matter of bad 
music teachers. Time was—and not so 
long ago—when no true music-lover 
could escape having his tranquility tor- 
tured by some bungling child virtuoso, 
who exposed forever the horrors of a 
certain type of quasi-“pastoral” music. 
To what limbos have been consigned 
their unconscionable teachers! The new 
age, however, is at hand and such a book 
as the recent one by Constantin von 
Sternberg* guides teachers on to a new 
ethical sense. First, Mr. von Sternberg 
addresses the layman, who is of as much 
importance in the matter of good music 
as anyone. Before him he lays the argu- 
ment of proper appreciation, bidding 
him be not the bourgeois, not the philis- 
tine, but the natural human being to 
whom art is presented as an interpreta- 
tion of life. “ ‘ Art for art’s sake’ is 
esthetic trumpery,” says the author. 
“‘“Art for sensible, normal people’s 
sake’ is a far safer motto.” 

Mr. von Sternberg spends the greater 
part of his short volume in a discussion 
of rules—some of which should be kept, 
and others which have outlived their 
usefulness. The discussion of the art 
pause, of accent, of rhythm, “which was 
before all things,” and that on the hor- 
rors of metronomic tempo are well worth 
reading, by those who seek not merely 
craftsmanship in playing, but those sub- 
tleties of color and meaning not so easily 
attained. His chapters on “Music and 





*“ETHICS AND ESTHETICS OF PIANO-PLAY- 
ING.’’ By CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG. Cloth, 
pp. 103. New York: G. Schirmer. 
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607-8 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Fall Germ Began September 23rd 
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_ mind. 


Art,” “The Interpretative Artist” and 
“Phases of Understanding,” though not 
filled with extravagant encomiums, show 
the sincere devotion of a musician to the 
ideals of music. 

* * + 


It would be difficult to select from the 
mass of books on self-mastery or al- 
lied topics a more excellent presentation, 
in a more simple and direct, yet inter- 
esting manner, of the case for self-re- 
education than that presented in “The 
Mastery of Nervousness.”* In a review 
of books distinctly concerned with sub- 
jects musical, it must necessarily take 
a secondary place. But to such musi- 
cians and music-students as suffer from 
nervousness in the broad sense (and it 
is to be feared that their number is in- 
creasingly great) the book cannot, how- 
ever, on general principles, be too heart- 
ily commended. More especially we note 
for their benefit the chapters on “The 
Sublimation of Strife,” “The Fulfilment 
of Self,” on “Moulding the Emotions,” 
on “Work” and on “Play.” G2 

*“Tit— MASTERY OF NERVOUSNESS.” By 


ROBERT S. CARROLL, M.D. Cloth, pp. 346. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 








“Bumper” Crops and “Bumper” Music 


Season, Says Stanley Avery 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 20.—Stanley R. 
Avery has returned from his vacation at 
Frontenac in a highly optimistic frame of 
While in the land where “oats, peas 
and barley grow,” he helped harvest the 
“bumper crop.” This experience has made 
him “fit’ for the resuming of his profession 
as choral director and composer, and for the 
oncoming of what he believes will be an un- 
usually interesting and prosperous year in 





a 
the musical life of Minneapolis a; 
country at large. He is quite ready 
gin his work with the Civic Music I 
of which he is president. He also wis 
help the cause of camp work and com) 
music, which, Mr. Avery thinks, are 
ing, in Minneapolis as elsewhere, that 
especially right now, is an essential. 

os. 





































DE TREVILLE IN TORONT ) 





Soprano Greeted by Large Audien:: ;, 
Initial Recital of Season 


TORONTO, ONT., Sept. 25.—The x. 
musical season was opened last nig) }), 
Yvonne de Tréville, coloratura sop ran, 
who gave a concert in Massey Ha) ap 
nounced as “Three Centuries of |'rjy 
Donne.” 

The artist, well known as she $s ;, 
Toronto audiences, was a revelation. Th, 
first group of songs Mme. de Tr.yjJ\, 
gave in the dress of the Louis X[y 
period, modelled after a costume by \I|Ie 
de Maupin. For the nineteenth ce itury 
group the singer appeared gowne a; 
Jenny Lind. The final group comprise; 
modern numbers in which Mme. de Tr. 
ville was reborn as her fascinating <el{ 
All her interpretations were brillian: ey. 
hibitions of silvery tone coloratura an 
artistic expression. Even into Proch’s 
much worn theme with its elaborate dec. 
orations Mme. de Tréville succeeded jy 
instilling a note of distinctive signif 
cance. Scandinavian folk-songs wer 
sung with genuine feeling. Mme. de 
Tréville leaves here to return to New 
York, where she is booked to sing 
Philine in “Mignon,” on Oct. 1, with the 
Society of American Singers. 








Sibyl Conklin 


CONTRALTO 
Address: Care Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., New York 
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PIANIST 


Met.: Julian Pollak 


47 West 42nd St. 
New York 


‘Charms his audience. 
of tonal color, much native feeling. 


his mark.” — Kriebiel, New York Tribune. 


“Exceptionally well equipped in tone, technic 4" 
touch."—N. Y. Evening Mail. 
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Result of 


Daylight Opera in Paris as 
“Gothas’” Visits 











“Contes d’'Hoffmann”’ Given at the Comique—Grand Opéra to 
Revive Mozart and Meyerbeer Works—Ballet by Blair 
Fairchild Scheduled for October—Kind of Entertainment 
Our Soldiers Like—The “Liberty Prize Play and Song”’ 














Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Aug. 30, 1918. 


GALA performance of “Les Contes 

d’Hoffmann” was given at the 
Opéra Comique Saturday evening. The 
artists were Fanny Heldy, Alavaine, 
Delamare, Leon Beyle, Lafont, Decreus, 
Pujol, Audoin, Lys, Herent, Gilles, Bel- 
let and Eloi. These are supposed to be 
the best singers on the roster of the Co- 
mique. Wolff directed the orchestra, 
which was largely composed of women, 
and the piece went off with a dash that 
made it the event of the summer. Pari- 
sians have not yet become accustomed 
to going to the theater in broad daylight 
and, as the curtain rose at 7.30, everyone 
was expected to be seated by that time. 
However, Parisians know that if the 
theater does not close early they are 
more than likely to be caught in a raid 
and have to stay away from home half 
the night, if not all night, and this 
prompts them to be on time. 

At the Saturday evening performance 
Heldy was applauded, particularly dur- 
ing the Venetian scene; as a doll she 
was not so charming, as there are times 
when this artist’s tones are hard and 
unbeautiful. Lafont was best as Dr. 
Miracle; heretofore at the Comique the 
character has been made to represent 
Death hovering over the poor consump- 
tive, but Lafont made it a kind of “sci- 
entific savant,” an avenger rather than 


a reaper, and his make-up and acting 
were the best seen in the character in 
years. One objection to the play was 
that the fourth act was made too hor- 
rible, but now that the scene has become 
free of the skeleton, the play will con- 
tinue as one of the most attractive at 
the theater. 

The Grand Opéra, which has been 
closed during August, will open its gates 
on the Haussmann side Monday, and 
things will begin to show animation, 
though the house will not begin repre- 
sentations before November. Its ranks 
of singers and employees are being 
thinned out all the time; giving a per- 
formance means employing hundreds of 
persons, and just now this is more than 
a task when there is shortening of hands 
everywhere. Women can do almost any- 
thing save lift or move heavy loads, 
and the ancient mechanism of the Grand 
calls for the strong arms of men. This 
is one reason why it is so difficult to 
keep the performances going. 


M. Jacques Rouché, the director, in- 
tends putting on some new ballets next 
season. There will be a revival of old 
scores, “Don Giovanni” of Mozart and 
“Les Huguenots” of Meyerbeer to be 


Composer, 
Whose Ballet, ‘‘Dame Libellule,” Will 
Be Presented Shortly at the Paris Opera 
Comique 


Blair Fairchild, American 


among the earliest. As for new sing- 
ers, none have as yet been announced. 


Ballet by American 


At the Opéra Comique a novelty, pre- 
viously announced, is “Dame Libellule,” 
the ballet of Blair Fairchild, to be pre- 
sented in October. M. Pierre Gheusi has 
a number of other novelties up his sleeve, 
but he is discreet as to advance informa- 
tion. One of the secrets that have slipped 
out is that an opera by Camille Erlanger 
will be heard. Erlanger will follow the 
story of “Faublas” in his work. 

Certainly no one can accuse Amer- 
icans residing here of being unpatriotic. 
The “Liberty Prize Play and Song” has 
awakened interest since it was proposed 
by Charles Kurzman of New York, who 
since his country went to war has spent 
a great deal of time in France, among 
other things, inaugurating all sorts of 
pastimes for the American soldier. He 
is not a Y. M. C. A. worker, but he keeps 
in touch with good entertainers and 
keeps them busy going the rounds of the 
camps. It is Mr. Kurzman himself who 
is offering prizes for the “Liberty Prize 








and art. " 


THE CONGO 


A Cycle of Song for Baritone | 


Poem by Vachel Lindsay 
Music by Arthur Bergh 


Price, $1.15, postage extra 


Not so much a song cycle as three graphic and picturesque musical scenes, in which 
a virile baritone voice will find play for humorous, dramatic, and weird expression. 
The poem is startlingly original, united to music of striking power, in which negro 
tunes are thematically employed with modern resourcefulness. 
but sympathetic interpretation of racial traits of unique interest in American life 


“In many ways it is the most admirable cycle that has been done in our country in 
many a day. Mr. Bergh has melody, he is harmonically sensitive and his workman- 
Ship is flawless.””"—A. Walter Kramer, in Musical America, 


The result is a bizarre 
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Play and Song,” and he especially wants 
a soldier to win. The competition began 
July 4 and was to have closed the mid- 
dle of August, but the manuscript com- 
mittee has been receiving such a number 
of plays and songs from the U. S. troops 
that the judges thought it only fair to 
keep open the contest some weeks longer. 


Liberty Prize Contest 


The prize may be won by civilian or 
military, but nine out of ten among those 
that have submitted manuscripts have 
been American privates, and the compos- 
ing has been done in training camps, 
sometimes two or three young fellows 
collaborating. The amounts offered are 
500 francs for an “Ally Prize Play,” the 
same amount for an “American Prize 
Play,” 500 frances for an “Ally Prize 
Song” and 500 francs for an “American 
Prize Song.” These will be nice little 
cachets for soldiers to take back home 
with them. The committee tells me that 
the style of songs received so far has 
been light and generally appeals to the 
soldiers, but the plays border mostly on 
the tragic. 

The féte hall at Aix-les-Bains, under 
the direction of the Y. M. C. A., gave a 
rousing patriotic performance last week. 
The Grand Cercle is doing all sorts of 
entertaining, for there is not only a 
large camp near Aix, but in the town 
itself are several important hospitals 
occupied by American convalescent sol- 
diers. During the month of August 
such artists as Cobina Johnson, Felia 
Litvinne, Cecil Sorel, Madeleine Menard, 
Mme. Rennesson, Lewis Rousseau, Le 
Bargy, Falconetti and Oumiroff have 
been heard. Ruhlman of the Opéra Co- 
mique has been director of the orches- 
tra. Three of those on the program of 
last week are American, and you may 
imagine the troops gave them a warm 
reception. Speaking of Cobina Johnson, 
this week she sang Mimi in “Bohéme” 
with Campagnola. The artists change 
every few days, the best from Paris, 
Lyons and Marseilles having been heard 
at the Aix-les-Bains Cercle during the 
summer. 





Tragic Army Entertainers 


Paris, Sept. 6.—In answer to a num- 
ber of letters from the States asking 
what style of entertainment was liked 
by the American soldiers here, the 
writer, after having assisted for a year 
at their gatherings and watched the 
boys both during and after the numbers 
and after talking on the subject with 
leaders, can only say, “Offer something 
clever.” The best is none too good for 
the soldiers, and as a class they yearn 
for something just a shade beyond them, 
curious as this may sound. Above all, 
they’ll not have “low comedy.” By that 
is meant comedy of the everyday, com- 
monplace sort. Give them something 
funny, if you will, but keen fun. As for 
tragedy, there is no place for it, for the 
boys are bored to death by tragedy or 
even a suggestion of it, and they will not 
have sob stories. 

The writer has been present at Y. M. 
C. A. entertainments here and in camps, 
at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club and 
at the fraternity halls, and the military 
everywhere seems to call for the same 
sort of clever entertainment. If it be 
a recitation or play, lines must bristle 
with bright wit and brilliant repartée. 
An occasional tear may be permitted to 
be sandwiched in if the rest is interest- 
ing enough to make that quickly for- 
gotten. If a song is given, it must be 
soulful if of a high order and a chuckle 
if amusing. 

Since crossing the Atlantic some of 
the boys have been thinking harder than 
they ever did before. It is these young 
American soldiers who have asked that 
schools be opened in training camps, a 
request which in itself is a sign that the 
soldiers realize they don’t know it all 
and are quite willing to study. General 
Pershing never sent a more victorious 
cable to Washington than that asking 
that grammar schooling be provided for 


the men in military service, so that his 
men in France might advance their edu- 
cation. 

Coming back to the subject of enter- 
taining, it is suggested that those com- 
ing across leave all “war stuff” behind. 
The American soldier will not listen to 
battle scenes or hear what may have 
happened among war unfortunates. He 
is right on the job and he doesn’t need 
to be urged to join the army or rush to 
the call of the oppressed. A number 
whose interest is far, far removed from 
the war has more success than anything 
else, provided it be clever. Not long ago 
the writer heard an American actress of 
talent give war pieces which she had 
done in the States with great éclat. She 
covered herself in flags, she shrieked, she 
cried, she almost tore her hair. The sol- 
diers looked at her as calm and unmoved 
as though they were quietly wondering 
what it was all about. They cheered the 
lady when her time was up, they shook 
hands and thanked her, but she knew 
and everyone else knew that she was a 
failure that evening. 


Tribute to Y. M. C. A. 


While there have been fine entertainers 
here and in camps, some who have come 
across the ocean have not made a lasting 
impression. There are now scores of 
entertainers of all sorts waiting for 
something to do. Because they haven’t 
got to the front or because they stick 
in one place after giving a matinée or 
soirée, they blame the powers that be. 
They have prepared their program be- 
fore coming here or likely what they 
bring is only what has been handed to 
their audiences in the States. When 
they have given of their best to the sol- 
diers here and when they feel they’re 
not a huge success, the artists wait till 
there is another call, and often the call 
is slow in materializing. These artists 
tell me of the bad management of the 
entertainment committees of the Red 
Cross or the Y. M. C. A. These organ- 
izations may be at fault in some minor 
details, but they have greatly profited 
by the mistakes made early in the game, 
when nothing was organized. After all, 
the war and its new departments have 
been of an unprecedented growth, and 
both the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 
are helping our boys to victory. The 
organizations are always growing, and 
entertaining the soldier and helping him 
to pass the time agreeably is but a de- 
tail in their great work. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





TACOMA, WASH.—Among newcomers who 
have opened studios in Tacoma for the 
teaching season are Emily L. Thomas, grad- 
uate of the New England Conservatory of 
Music and subsequently a_ student with 
Leopold Godowsky and with Rudolph Ganz; 
J. W. Bixel, bass-baritone, teacher of voice 
and chorus conductor; Mae McCormack, who 
recently returned from vocal study in New 
York City, and Mrs, L. B. D. Bartlett, di- 
rector of the International Studio of Music. 





PAOLO 


GALLICO 


Resumed Piano Tuition 
September 23rd, 1918 


at his Studio 


9 East 59th Street 
New York City 











RODNEY 


SAYLOR 


Concert Accompanist and Coach 


Address: c/o MUSICAL AMERICA 
$01 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Phone Waverley 2650 








THE, DUNNING SYSTEM—!mproved_Music Study for Beginners 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning 
ORIGINATOR 
Portland, Oregon_—_October 9th 
For Booklets and Information address 


8 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Harriet Bacon Macdonald 


Normal Teacher 
Dallas, Tex.. Oct. 28: Tulsa. Okla., Jan. 6 
Chicago, March 3 
For Booklets and int: mation address 
3623 PINE GROVE AVE. CHICAGO 





CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Prima Donna Soprano 
From Covent Garden, London, Metropolitan Opera, 
New York, etc. Available for Opera, Concert 
and Oratorio. 

Also: VOCAL TUITION 


Address: 





57 West 58th Street, New York City. 


ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


Voeal Teacher 
Formerly conductor Metropolitan Opera, New 
York, and European theatres. Coach to Mme. 
Adelina Patti, Calvé, Nordica and other celeb- 


rities. 
Phone: Plaza 9936 








TAMAKI MIURA 


JAPANESE. PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 





Available for Concerts 1918-19 
Sparks M. Berry, Manager 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Associate Manager: A. Bagarozy 
1495 Broadway, New York 
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Mrs.W.J.Bensberg a Power for 
Good Music in Little Rock, Ark. 








t__ 














—— 


OME thirty-six cities have been 
clamoring for a long time and in 
vain to hear John McCormack. But last 
week a woman breezed into New York 
with a vim and attacked the office of 
Charles L. Wagner. When she left she 
carried with her a contract for the ap- 
pearance of the tenor in Little Rock, 
Ark., on Oct. 23. The woman was Mrs. 
W. J. Bensberg, and she it is who has 
played a leading part in placing Little 
Rock on the musical map. 
Little Rock, Ark., was somewhat in 
a musical rut when Mrs. W. J. Bensberg 


took hold of its affairs. Elected presi- 
dent of the Mus:cal Coterie, she inaugu- 
rated many reforms and immediately be- 
gan doing things. She organized a series 
of Sunday concerts throughout the city 
in the various theaters. She also took 
in hand a series of community concerts, 
in which she showed much skill as an 
impresario, presenting some of the finest 
musicians. Paul Althouse, Arthur Mid- 
dleton, Florence Macbeth, Alice Nielsen 
and Reed Miller with the Oratorio Quar- 
tet appeared in her programs last 
season. 

Besides being a manager and impre- 
sario of note, Mrs. Bensberg is herself 
an artist of distinction. She is a singer, 
teacher and dramatic reader. Previous 
to her marriage she was a recognized 
teacher of diction and dramatic art in 
St. Louis, where, besides teaching in her 
own school, she was associated with the 





KATHRYN 


MEISLE. 


AMERICAN CON TRALTO 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITAL 
Management: Calvin Franklin 


1543 Ruan St. Frankford, Philadelphia 
VIOLINIST 


Concerts—Recitals 
STUDIOS — 25 East 99th St 
New York City 

Phone Lenox 519] 


“KERR 


BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
561 West 143rd Street, New York City 
Tel. 2970 Audubon 


WILLIAM TYROLER 


with the Metropolitan Opera Company for 

the last ten years, coach and accompanist of 

the following artists: 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Louise 

Homer, Maria Barrientos, Margaret Matzenauer, 

Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martinelli, 

William Wade Hinshaw, Olive Fremstad. 
COACHING IN OPERA, CONCERT AND 
REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION IN 

ACCOMPANIMENT 
Metropolitan Opera House or Studio, 1425 Broadway, New York 


: FINNIGAN 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Concert Direction Ernest Briggs, 
1400 Broadway. 

Personal Address: 479 West 146th 
St., New York. 

Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


Mime, E. B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., New York. Tel. 6641 Columbus 


-WASSILI LEPS 


Conductor 
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Opera—Symphony—Oratorio 


STUDIO: 135 East 66th Street, New York City 
é Telephone Plaza 5501 








MME. ELVIRA 


LEVERONI 


Contralto 
Formerly of Boston, and Covent Garden Opera Cos. 
Address: 120 Boylston St., Room 1011, BOSTON 





Mrs. W. J. Bensberg, Impresario, Musical 
Manager, Vocalist and Teacher, of Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 


Kroeger School of Music. She is a 
sister-in-law of Mme. Kate Bensberg 
Barrachia of Florence, Italy, a favorite 
pupil of Mme. Marchesi. Mme. Bar- 
rachia was prima donna with opera 
companies in the principal Italian cities, 
in Montevideo and in Buenos Aires, and 
is now teaching singing in Florence, 
Italy. 

After the McCormack concert, which 
Mrs. Bensberg will manage in Arkansas, 
she will return to New York City. She 
expects to open up a studio here and will 
resume her work of teaching, special- 
izing in voice placing, English diction 
and the coaching of roles. 





Raymond Wilson Returns to Syracuse 

Syracusk, N. Y., Sept. 20.—Raymond Wil- 
son, pianist, returned early in September 
from his summer stay in Oxford, Pa., where 
he divided his time between working in his 


his program for 
recital, scheduled 


and preparing 
his second A®olian Hall 
for Oct. 31. On his way back to Syracuse 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. Wilson stopped in 
New York and made several records for the 
Ampico reproducing piano. 


war garden 





“MUSIC FOR THE PHOTOPLAY’”’ 


Series of Compositions Prepared by 
Christopher O’Hare and Otto Langey 


The improvement in the orchestras in 
our better class moving-picture theaters 
all over the country has called for con- 
siderable care in the selection of the 
music performed. Managers of these 
theaters have agreed that the music is 
a very important factor in the success 
of their enterprise and the best proof 
that they believe this is the fact that fine 
orchestras are employed at such houses 
as the Rialto, Strand and Rivoli in New 
York City. 

When the moving picture boom began 
a few years ago and it was suggested to 
the music publishers that special music 
for the pictures would be necessary it 
was met with skepticism by them. For 
they believed that the music could be 
patched together where orchestras were 
engaged, and where pianists played 
alone (and at that time this was the 
case in the great majority of movie the- 
aters), the music could be “improvised.” 
As excellent orchestras came to be or- 
ganized for pictures, the publishers 
awoke to the future of the moving pic- 
ture theater and began to prepare or- 
chestral music for them. 

A good deal of music has been writ- 
ten, some of it of worth, much of it un- 
important; both kinds have been used in 
the film theaters. The Oliver Ditson 
Company has recently made a fine addi- 
tion to’its catalog of orchestral music 
by issuing a series of compositions under 
the title, “Music for the Photoplay.”* 
The set consists of ten numbers, four 
by Christopher O’Hare and six by Otto 
Langey. 

These are brief compositions clearly 
and legitimately written, descriptive and 
suggestive in character. Both musicians 
have accomplished their task with credit 
and their orchestration is nicely and 
practically carried out. Mr. O’Hare’s 
pieces are entitled “Plaintive,” “Comic 
Hurry”’—“hurry” seems to be one of the 
most important titles in “movie” music! 
—‘Dramatic Allegro” and “Military 


*MuUSIC FOR THE PHOTOPLAY. TEN Com- 
POSITIONS BY CHRISTOPHER O'HARE AND OTTO 
LANGEY. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the year. 
The faculty numbers leading Musicians and Artists of today. 
The most completely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. 


MASTER VIOLIN CLASS this season under EUGENE YSAYE 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cinc’nnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 
Instructs, trains and educates 


Day and resident students may 








MARIO LAURENT! 


Available for 
Concerts and Recitals 
Will accept a 
limited number of 

pupils 
Studio: 
73 Riverside Drive 


Baritone, setae rectekrst Opera Company 


Mot.: Miss ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


1425 Broadway, New York 


 GONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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— 
The Langey composition 
“Agitato,” “Furioso,” “A, 
Misterioso,” “Hurry,” “Storm yy 
and a “Pastorale.” Brief notes at t} 
ginning of each composition expla 
the conductor what incidents in th: 
ture they are to be used for. The 
bers are issued for full orchestr: 
also for small orchestra. Organ 
are included in the arrangements. 
A. W 
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Harold Land Sings for Loan D; 


Harold Land, baritone, now serv 
the U. S. Navy, sang for the Fourt 
erty Loan drive at the Dickinson 
School, Jersey City, Sept. 27. 
engagements for Mr. Land includ 
pearances at Bensonhurst, N. Y., ( 
at Brooklyn, Oct. 6, and at the 
Yard, Oct. 10. 


Eleanor Spencer 
Begins teaching October 15 


Limited number of advanced 
pianoforte students accepted 





Specializing in Repertoire and prey. 
aration for Concert Appearances 


Address applications to Studio 
45 WEST 39th STREET 
New York 


Concert Management 


FRED 0. RENARD 
216 W. 70th Street, N. Y. 


Mason & Hanlin 


Piano 
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LAVINIA 


DARVE 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
CONCERT—OPERA 


160 Claremont Avenue 
Telephone Morningside 6280 


: MARIUCC 


The distinguished 
Italian pianist and 
pedagogue will accept 
a limited number of 
advanced students dur- 
ing the season. 


STUDIO 
257 West 86th St. 
NEW YORK 


Schuyler 5910 


New York 





Telephone: 
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IKERNS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, 
New York 


RECITALS—CONCERTS—ORATORIO 


EDITH 


| KINGMAN 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Available for 
Recitals— 
Costume Recitals 


—Repertoire— 


Arias and French, Italiana” 
English Ballads 


Mgt.: R. E. Johnston, 145! Bidway 
Personal Address: 517 W. || 3th>' 


New York 


Leore Neergaard 
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Concerts—Recitals—Oratorio— Instr uctio" 


Management: Julian Pollak 
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Pianist and Coach 


347 West 58th Street 
New York City 
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May Peterson Returns from the 
Adirondacks for Active Season 


























With May Peterson at Lake Placid. On the Left: 
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Enjoying a Good Book; in Center, 


Miss Peterson in the Boat (Her Cottage Is Shown in Background); on the Right, 


Miss Peterson Gets Her Morning Paper 


HE charming American soprano, May 
Peterson, has returned to New York, 
after spending her vacation months in 
Adirondacks at her summer cottage 
at Lake Placid. Miss Peterson will ap- 


pear for the second season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House and will also make 
an extensive concert tour under the man- 
agement of the Music League of Amer- 
ica. 











Samoiloff Renews His Teaching 
After Pleasant Vacation Interim 




















Lazar S. Samoiloff at Twin Lakes, Conn. 


The Russian Baritone and Vocal Instructor Is 


Shown on the Left with a Group of His Pupils Before a Red Cross Concert Given 
This Summer; on the Right, at the Wheel of His New Automobile 


FTER his summer at Twin Lakes, 

Conn., Lazar S. Samoiloff has returned 
to New York and is already busy teaching 
at his studios in Carnegie Hall. This 
season one of his studios is being devoted 
to the teaching of sight-reading by a 
competent coach, who also works with 
the pupils in répertoire. The work in 
sight-reading has been instituted because 
Mr. Samoiloff considers it of the highest 
importance that his pupils should have 
facility in taking up new music. 

His summer was spent in touring in 
the Berkshires with his family, and also 
in teaching a class of pupils who were 
with him. With them he gave two Red 
Cross concerts during the summer, sev- 
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ARTHUR in October, 1919 
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Song Recitals, Concerts, 
Oratorio and Joint Concerts 
with Rosita Renard 





Concerts, Recitals 
and Joint Concerts 
with Arthur Hackett 


DIRECTION C. A. ELLIS 


‘much interest. 





89 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 








eral of the advanced students appearing 
in these concerts with him. The con- 
certs were successful both from an ar- 
tistic and financial standpoint and Mr. 
Samoiloff has as a result been invited by 
the Red Cross to arrange a number of 
concerts for this organization in De- 
cember and January. His pupils have 
also sung for the boys in the camps, hav- 
ing appeared among other places at the 
Aviation Field at Garden City, L. I. 

On Nov. 30 Mme. Heléne Romanoff, 
the Russian dramatic soprano, formerly 
of the opera in Petrograd, will make her 
New York début in a recital at A®olian 
Hall. She has been studying with Mr. 
Samoiloff since her arrival in America 
last winter and is but one of his many 
professional pupils who will be heard in 
public this season. 


Older Men Would Cheer Soldiers with 
Their Drum Rat-tat 
EASTON, PA., Sept. 25.—George B. Nevin, 
the composer, has organized a drum corps 
for men with sons in the army or for those 
above the draft age which has attracted 
Luther B. Anthony, an ex- 
has consented to instruct the 
men. Those who have already joined the 
corps are George B. Nevin, Edwin Stipe, 
William Tonkin, Dr. U. S. G. Heil, John H. 
Spence, S. Taylor Wilson, John A. White, 
O. H. Snyder, Dr. S. A. Martin, William B. 
Marx, L. I. Meyer, Charles L. Griffin, Pro- 
fessor S. R. Park, William L. White, Frank 
Lawall, P. H. Pursell, Maurice M. Maddox, 
John B. Renwick and Emanuel Kahn, a vet- 
eran of the Franco-Prussian War. 


pert drummer, 





Brooklyn Home of Arion Society 
Turned Over to Government 


The turning over to the Government of 
the former Arion Singing Society Hall of 
Brooklyn was marked by a reception and 
service flag dedication recently. Dr. G. Sey- 
forth, president of the society, Judge Norman 
S. Dike and former Coroner Ernest C. Wag- 
ner presided, and the affair was largely 
attended. Judge Dike, in a _ short talk, 
praised the patriotism of the organization, 
and spoke of the eighty-two members of the 
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America’s Great Piano 


= ORE than any other American piano, 

= the Chickering has preserved its in- 

= dividuality. Not only is it distinguished by 

_ its sympathetic and responsive tone qualities, 
but also by its intimate connection with the 
first days of American Musical History. 


CHICKERING & SONS 
791 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. = 


























society who were serving their country in 
the Army and Navy. Mr. Wagner was ap- 
plauded when he said that “the Arion Sing- 


hammar, Hugo Alfven, Peterson-Berger 
and Count Axel R. Wachtmeister. The 
Chicago pianist Edna Gunnar Peterson 


ing Society would live forever, and would wil] play pieces by Sjogren, Stenhammar 
continue its activities in its new home with and Séderman, and the Swedish Glee 
as much enthusiasm as was evidenced in the Club of Brooklyn, one of the best Swe- 
past years.” Vocal solos were given by Lulu dish male choruses in the country, will 
Strohm, Mrs. G. Webber, Stanley Gohling- sing compositions by Ivar Hallstrom, 
horst and M. Soennichsen. A. T. S. Gunnar Wennerberg, | ‘arl Michael Bell- 


man and others. 
Gifted Artists Will Aid in . First Concert ; ae 


of Society to Advance Swedish Music R. Norman Jolliffe to Direct Music 


“St. Erik” Society for the Advance- with Canada’s Forces 
ment of Swedish Music announces that R. Norman Jolliffe, organist of the 
the first concert under its auspices will Marble Collegiate Church, New York, 
be held at Afolian Hall, New York, on and lecturer on music at Columbia Uni- 
Saturday evening, Nov. 9. The object versity, has enlisted for service at the 





of these concerts is to introduce Swedish front. He has been made a secretary 
music to the American public. Greta with the Canadian Y. M. C. A. and sails 
Torpadie, soprano, and the Swedish soon for France to take charge of musi- 
tenor Samuel Ljungkvist are to sing cal entertainment with the Canadian 


songs by Emil Sjégren, Wilhelm Sten- forces. 
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THE PLACE OF THE AMERICAN SONG GROUP 
ON PROGRAMS 


It was timely indeed to take up the subject of where 
the American song group belongs on a recital program, 
as Hallett Gilberté discussed it recently in MUSICAL 
AMERICA. We called attention last season to the ridicu- 
lous practice of putting American songs last on the 
program. This year the subject comes up even more 
forcefully, for it is a year in which recital programs 
must be newly ordered, due to the elimination by many 
artists of songs by the German masters. 

The point to be made is not that the American com- 
poser should now be given a better place only because 
of conditions brought about by the war, but that the 
time is ripe for our singers either to sing their coun- 
trymen’s compositions so that they may be heard by 
the critics or to leave them alone. In times past the 
recital program had a certain traditional order; it was 
difficult to alter it. To-day conditions have altered it 
entirely, and in the new arrangement it is the duty of 
singers to consider the place they give the American 
song group. Nothing but good can result from this 
action, for if our artists decide to sing their American 
groups early in the program, they will be obliged to 
include in this section only native songs of serious 
worth; whereas, in the old days, knowing that the 
critics would be gone before the last group, they have 
frequently descended to the meretricious in their selec- 
tion of American songs. 

If this new order is established, we may yet have the 
pleasure of seeing on the recital programs of our 
singers such important songs as Loeffler’s “To Helen,” 
the significant but little-known songs of Carl Engel 
and H. Clough-Leighter and many of H. T. Burleigh’s 
settings of Arthur Symons’ poems, which are all too 
little sung. 


DISCOVERING OUR FUTURE MUSICIANS 


It is a curious thing that war, which ruthlessly tears 
down the material, should aid, however indirectly, those 
who are seeking to increase and develop humanity’s 
spiritual resources. Although practically no immortal 
music has thus far been born of or during the great 
conflict, there is increasing evidence to show that 
through the medium of the military band a vein of 
hitherto unsuspected musical talent has been opened 
up. England’s discoveries in this direction during the 
last four years have been “almost phenomenal,” writes 
MusicaAL AMERICA’s London representative. “As soon 
as a regiment is formed it immediately has its band, 
and through its agency an unsuspected talent has been 
discovered in many a Tommy. To-day we are proud of 
our bands,” declares this correspondent, “for they are 
conspicuous as the branch of English music which has 


been least marked by foreign influence; and it is now 
possible for our bandmasters to hold the highest posi- 
tions in the musical world. The British bandmasters 
have discovered that to make good musicians and get 
the finest work out of their men it is necessary to em- 
ploy the best literature in their training. Our boys 
enter the army now before they are available for active 
service, and during the long period of waiting their 
musical abilities are discovered and they learn to play 
on some instrument.” 

In this way is England uncovering a vast source of 
potential musical wealth. These newly created musi- 
cians, who in happier days were oblivious to their musi- 
cal predilections and possibilities, will emerge from the 
field of war new beings. Some will be simply music- 
lovers, amateur players. Others, profoundly stirred 
and possessing genuine creative powers, will interpret 
history, as they have seen it making, in music. The in- 
fluence of these men upon the artistic future of their 
country will be far-reaching. 

In view of this the action taken by our country’s 
authorities to perfect the American regimental bands 
is doubly gratifying. As was pointed out editorially 
in a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, our musicians 
in service will, when demobilization takes place, return, 
many of them, to obscure communities where the sym- 
phony orchestra and great concert artist are total 
strangers. The expert musical training which these 
men will have received in France will indeed yield rich 
fruit. More than this, the opportunity thus given by 
our officials and their friendly attitude toward music 
will undoubtedly lay bare a wealth of hitherto hidden 
American musical talent. The cases of England and 
America in this are practically parallel, and the results 
should be equally so. 


ITALY’S NATIONAL ANTHEM 


A short time ago MUSICAL AMERICA called attention 
editorially to the ignorance liberally displayed by the 
majority of us in our apparent inability to discriminate 
publicly at least between the “Marcia Reale,” the 
Italian national hymn, and the Garibaldi Hymn, a popu- 
lar patriotic air. Since that time Captain Mario 
Guardabassi, officially representing the Italian Govern- 
ment, again wrote to our newspapers, pointing out the 
distinction, and asking for his country the courtesy of 
recognition for its national hymn. 

That there is ample need for such reminder is shown 
by a letter recently reproduced by the New York Sun, 
in which the Italian writer complains that, after the 
Marine Band concert in Madison Square, when the 
English and French hymns were played, soldiers and 
sailors stood at attention, and the public removed hats, 
but that immediately on the playing of the Italian air 
the service men took rest positions and the civilians’ 
hats were replaced. Naturally indignant, he asks 
whether this is to be construed as a deliberate slight 
on the part of the military authorities and of ignorance 
on the part of the public. 

Without question, of the former thought we may 
stand excused. That the United States regards Italy 
not only as an honorable but an important member of 
the Entente our Government has shown officially time 
and again. But as regards the second accusation, we 
ask again, is it not time that we acquaint ourselves 
properly with these melodies, in order to avoid the 
appearance of a discourtesy quite as foreign to the 
average individual American as to the nation? Why 
not, at a few forthcoming “Community Sings,” make 
place for a little badly needed, common, ordinary, 
every-day knowledge of the hymns of our Allies by 
playing them, properly indicated as such in distinct 
words on the program? 





WHEN PERSONAL INFLUENCE HALTS MUSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Before the war it had become the pernicious custom 
in foreign countries to judge the United States as the 
land of graft, of undreamed-of possibilities with the aid 
of that personal influence vernacularly known as “pull.” 
Now, while even in ante-bellum days other nations did 
not exactly reside in houses so utterly devoid of glass as 
to warrant their casting stones at us with impunity, 
it must be acknowledged that the execrable wire-pulling 
propensity flourished among us quite as intensely as in 
England, Germany, France, Italy or Russia. Possibly 
our natural spirit of enterprise was asserted now and 
then even a bit more elaborately than in these conserva- 
tive foreign realms. 

But, withal, the war has made us intolerant of an 
autocracy or an oligarchy of any description in Euro- 
pean countries, and yet our public, when it comes to act, 
is rather more inclined to accept without a murmur any 
impositions by plutocrats or self-ordained powers that 
be than, say, for example, the Italian public. In Italy 
many an undeserving artist arbitrarily installed in a 
position of prominence by this or the other musical 
autocrat is ever and again turned down. The public 
have repeatedly shown that they refuse to have their 


musical tastes dictated to them and have pron 
refused such artistic usurpers—in many instances t 
ultimate benefit of such an unfinished artist. As 
war is having a distinctly democratizing influen 
every phase of our life, it is but logical to expect 
music-loving public to become more decided in : 
likes and dislikes and not permit this or the other p: 
nent, influential person to impose on them any : 
not qualified for the position his controlling prot. 
would have him usurp: 
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Harold Bauer on the Rocks at Seal Harbor, Me. 


Harold Bauer has been for several seasons a devotee 
of that beautiful “Maine Capri,” as its lovers call Sea! 
Harbor. In the picture he may be bidding the lovely 
spot a mental farewell before returning to New York 
and the thousand activities of the forthcoming season. 
His first concert in Carnegie Hall,-on Oct. 19, is already 
looked forward to by his army of admirers, for whom a 
program of compelling interest is waiting. 


Godowsky—An honorary dinner was tendered to 
Leopold Godowsky recently by the Clef Club of Seattle, 
Wash. All of Seattle’s notable musicians were present. 

Zeppilli—Alice Zeppili, remembered by opera-goers as 
soprano with the Hammerstein and Dippel forces, has 
been singing with considerable success at the Costanzi 
Theater in Rome. 


Rambaud—Dr. George G. Rambaud, head of the 
Pasteur Institute, whose wife was the much-lamented 
Gerville-Reache, the contralto, now dead three years, 
has been commissioned Major in the Medical Corps of 
the United States Army and has left for duty overseas. 


Stracciari—Riccardo Stracciari, the baritone, has 
been the hero of Long Branch Pier during the past sum- 
mer for his exploits with the fishing-rod. Croakers 
(sea-trout) and weakfish are his specialty. The easily- 
orem flounder the expert fisherman has learned to dis- 

ain. 


Rosenblatt—During the recent Jewish holidays, when 
Cantor Rosenblatt sang the services for his congrega- 
tion, the scale of prices for seats ran from eight dollars 
upwards. The demand for tickets was so heavy that 
many were turned away and a handsome amount was 
netted for the support of the synagogue. 


Zucca—Mana Zucca, who has given up her piano- 
logues for the more serious work of composition, wil! 
return to them for a special tour over the Liberty 
Theater circuit of the camps of this country. Miss 
Zucca’s tour will commence shortly after the new year. 
and will include the thirty-two Liberty Theaters of the 
United States. 


Coates—The distinguished English composer-coniuc- 
tor, Albert Coates, gave a concert in Petrograd recently. 
Music in Russia still receives much attention, as * 
seen by the fact that on the same day as Mr. Coates 
concert there were given recitals in other halls by the 
basso, Chaliapine, Glazounoff, the conductor and con 
perme, and Prokofieff, the young pianist-composer Ww! 

as just arrived in this country. 


Cortot—The French pianist, Alfred Cortot, who wi! 
be heard with the French Symphony Orchestra at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Oct. 8, is known als» 2° 
a conductor and stage director. He gave the Frenc! 
their first “Gétterd4mmerung” and is also credited 
with having given them the first “Parsifal.” With /h'- 
baud and Casals he founded a trio of which it was «21! 
it was the most brilliant instrumental organizatio: © 
its class known. 


Sibelius—Jean Sibelius, the Finnish composer, ha‘ 
narrow escape from death recently at the hands of 
Red Guards, who had placed his name at the hea: 
their “black list” of suspects. His friend, Profe 
Kajanus, made a personal appeal in Sibelius’ beha!' 
the Minister of War, who, fortunately for the hea: 
the school of Finnish music, is himself a music 2” 
Sibelius not only received his freedom, but a pass! 
enabling him to leave the country. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


jhe alchemy of the Great War has 
worked all kinds of miracles on 
human minds and souls, but none is 
more remarkable than the transforma- 
tion worked in the minds of the Amer- 
ican critical fraternity. In the twinkling 
of an eye most of our foremost critics 
have become converts to the cult of 
Americanism in art. With our own eyes 
we have seen certain of them burst into 
applause over the performance of some 
native singer; we have heard mur- 
murs ecstatic and rhapsodic over the 
artistic paddlings of other Americans. 
It happens that their enthusiasm was 
wasted on artists mediocre at best, but 
this is only natural, for new converts 
are invariably inclined to overzeal. The 
important point is that our worthiest 
musical writers are willing to entertain 
the thought that Americans may be art- 
ists. It has required the greatest of all 
wars to demolish the prejudice of these 
stewards of public opinion, and now 
that the walls are battered down, we feel 
alarmed at the prospect. 

Think of the popular scandal that 
would result if the Dean of Critics pub- 
lically insulted a famous singer because 
he was not an American, or if an 
estimable reviewer, like Mr. Finck, for 
example, barbacued the memory of Ed- 
vard Grieg on account of his foreign 
birth; picture the New York critics 
banded together to rout all alien artists 
from our opera house! 

Really the matter has gone far 
enough. We begin to long for the days 
of old—those glorious times when it was 
indecent for John Wilson to appear pro- 
fessionally under his own name, when 
even mental contact with an American 
would render an American journalist un- 


clean in the eyes of most colleagues. 
* * * 


Why Not Wait Uniil January? 


These are unhappy days for the ticket 
speculators in New York. The District 
Attorney has only harsh words for the 
creatures who prey even on charity ben- 
efits; the police authorities are discuss- 
ing the possibility of throwing them into 
the draft mill, and the newspapers are 
carrying pert little editorials which rec- 
ommend all degrees of punishment, rang- 
ing from hanging to simple drawing and 
quartering. It develops that some of the 
worst of these loafers (we have the 
permission from the police to use this 
word) infest Lexington Avenue, where 
benefit performances are being given by 
the soldiers. 


Lex - Lexing - Lexington Avenue? 


‘Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? 
+ oo ” 


The Lady at the Piano 


In the open square, unmindful of blaz- 
ing heat and dust clouds whirling like 
blistering sands over deserts of cacti, 
she sat at a piano. 

A venerable instrument, with prob- 
ably a romantic past, was that piano. 
Its ivory keys were eroded by the count- 
less, transient flights of cavaleades of 


nimble fingers, of millenniums of atmos- 


pheric precipitations, eroded by catar- 
acts of heavily overcharged bottles of 
champagne and sparkling Burgundy, ed- 
dies and whirlpools of beer and whiskey. 
Its mahogany veneer, barren of polish, 
warped and cracked, revealed long, deep, 


' jagged worm-eaten fissures. 


On her neck a weather-beaten poke 
bonnet rested over a faded gingham 
dress of many apparent overhaulings. 
She may have been sweet sixteen, or a 
child in the balmy spring of fifty. It 
was difficult to determine from the outer 
fringe of the crowd whether or not her 
face was of a Grecian goddess in cameo; 
or if her eyes were ravishing sapphire 
or whimsical amethyst. The rays of the 
hot afternoon sun made the strands of 
her topaz-tinted hair flash like tinsel— 
this much may be recorded. 

The lineal descendant of the first lot 
of fabricated pianofortes bore up ad- 
mirably under the weight of her hands 
and sent forth the hesitating, disjointed 
tones of an amateur mandolin. Above 
the uproar of traffic the crashing tones 
foamed down the ravine leading to that 
richest of all earthly valleys with its 
marble and granite, bronze and gilded 
cliffs reared from _ inexhaustible bo- 
nanzas. 

And with the wavering senile harmony 
her voice rose in unison. We record re- 
gretfully and not without a tear or two, 
that it was not a voice reminiséent of 
Patti, nor yet of Galli-Curci. Yet the 
crowd stood there fascinated. She had 
cast her spell, and to the smallest urchin 
it remained silent when above the cata- 
clysm of the square’s thunders she 
.carolled: 


“Gee, guys, of East, North, West and 
South so fair, 

My feller’s in the front-line trenches 
over there.” 


She brought both hands down upon 
the weary keys with a mighty thump 
and faced the transfixed mob. And she 
spoke, saying: 


“Now look-a-here, youse guys, I’m sell- 
ing this song-hit for a dime a sheet. 
Come down to earth and open your flap- 
pers and listen to me. Just as soon as 
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UBIN GOLDMARK, composer, born 
in New York City on Aug. 15, 1872, 
a nephew of Karl Goldmark, the Hunga- 
rian composer. Received his education 


in the College of 
the City of New 
York, and also at- 
tended the lectures 
given by the Philo- 
sophical Faculty in 
the University of 
Vienna. Studied 
music in the Vien- 
na Conservatory, 
taking work under 
Livonius, Door and 
Fuchs. Later stu- 
died in New York 
under Joseffy and 
Dvorak. 

Became an_ in- 


vhoto Batn News Service structor in piano 
Rubin Goldmark and theory at the 
National Conserva- 


tory of Music in New York from 1891 to 


1893. From 1895 to 1901 he went to Colo- 
rado and there became director of the 
Colorado College Conservatory of Music. 
In 1902 he returned to New York, where 
he has since devoted his time to teaching, 
composing and giving lectures; he has 
given over 500 lecture-recitals in the 
United States and Canada. In 1910 he 
received the Paderewski prize for cham- 
ber music. His compositions include 
Theme and Variations for orchestra, 
which was played under conductorship 
of Anton Seidl; Overture, “Hiawatha,” 
played by the Boston Mik vee Orches- 
tra; Symphonic Poem, “Samson,” per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony and 
later by the New York Philharmonic in 
1917; Trio in D Minor, performed by the 
Tollefsen Trio; Piano Trio, Piano Quar- 
tet, Violin Sonata, songs and numerous 
works for the piano, violin, etc. He is 
a member of The Bohemians of New 
York, of which he was president from 
1907 to 1910. He is unmarried and 
eee his present home in New York 
ity. 


you buy a copy pass right along to the 
booth on the left and dig deep. Remem- 
ber, that if you can’t go wallop the Hun 
with a gun you can wallop him good and 
plenty with a bunch of War Savings 
Stamps. But don’t forget to git a copy 
of the song first. It’s a swell sobber by 
a master of the first song-hit order.” 


Place: the statue of Benjamin Frank- 
lin at the intersection of Park Row and 
Nassau Street in our town. Recorded 
time of observation: 4.30 p. m., Thurs- 
day, Aug. 16, in the year 1918.—[G. W. 
S. in the “At a Venture” column of the 
New York Evening Post.] 
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A New York Mystery 


{Contributed and vouched for by the 
League of America] 


Music 


Time: A few weeks ago, when house- 
wives do their fall cleaning. 

Place: An apartment on upper Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 

Characters: An irate housewife. 

An indignant painter. 

Housewife (Indignant and very cross): 
“IT certainly have never seen such an 
awful mess! You’ve spattered paint all 
over the place and the wallpaper doesn’t 
even match in places! It’s mighty poor 
workmanship and you certainly don’t 
understand your job.” 

Painter (Almost as cross): “Now, 
Lady, let me tell you. I say it is all 
right and I can’t help it if you don’t know 
good work when you see it. Sure, I’ve 
worked in the best houses uptown, even 
in Cantor Josef Rosenblatt’s house, and 
he said it was the finest work he ever 
had.” 
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PLANS ‘SALON DES ALLIES ”’ 





Minnie Tracey to Found Unique Place 
in Cincinnati—Opens Her Studios 


Minnie Tracey has opened her studio 
in Cincinnati with a large class for voice 
culture and operatic training, having in- 
augurated a complete course for acting 
and operatic training the first and third 
Mondays of each month. Her class is 
also very large*in Columbus and con- 
tains a great part of the best known 
talent of that city. Miss Tracey will 
found a musical salon, called the “Salon 
des Alliés,” in her Cincinnati home this 
winter with the aid of the well-known 
Cincinnati pianist, Lillian Plagstedt, 
where musical novelties will be given, 
and song and French conversation will 
be de rigueur. Miss Tracey wishes to 
make it an American replica of her well- 
known Paris salon. She will receive at 
her home a number of her artist col- 
leagues, who will appear with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra this season. 





Ellison-White Bureau’s Activities 


PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 24.—Marked 
activity reigns in the offices of the Elli- 
son-White Musical Bureau as the mu- 
sical season draws near. Lucien Mura- 
tore, who is to give the opening concert 
of the bureau’s season, has now been 
added to the “artists’ course” to be pre- 
sented by Ellison-White this winter in 
Portland. As special events the bureau 
will manage the Portland appearance of 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra and 
bring to Portland La Scala Grand Opera 
Company. 





GATTI’S YOUNGEST 
BARITONE, LAURENTI, 
WAS WAR REFUGEE 











Mario Laurenti, Baritone of Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Mario Laurenti, who has the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
beginning his third season with that 
organization and will undoubtedly ap- 
pear in some new leading réles during 
the season. Last year he sang in 
“Marouf” and has appeared as Valen- 
tine in “Faust” and Silvio in “Pagli- 
acci.” He made his début at the Metro- 
politan three years ago, shortly after 
his arrival in this country. Mr. Laurenti 
came here practically as a war refugee. 

Mr. Laurenti was born in Verona, 
Italy, and studied singing in Italy and 
France. He also studied mechanical 
engineering and at one period in his life 
planned to become an engineer rather 
than follow the musica] profession. His 
success in concert and operatic perform- 
ances induced him to devote his entire 
attention to music. 

Recently Mr. Laurenti has sung at 
camps and for war benefits and has given 
liberally of his time and assistance to 
the Liberty Loans. During the past 
season he has taken a few pupils and 
is devoting considerable attention to 
teaching. 





John Barnes Wells Wins New Honors 
in Ohio 

John Barnes Wells, the American 
tenor, gave two interesting song recitals 
recently. On Sept. 23 he sang at Marys- 
ville, Ohio. Edith Evan, formerly with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, accompanied 
him. On Sept. 26 he gave a concert at 
Clarksburg, W. Va. The concert under 
the auspices of the New York Globe on 
Oct. 2 will be given by Mr. Wells. 





STATEMENT OF THE CWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of MUSICAL AMERICA, published weekly, at 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., for Oct. 


1, 1918. 
State of New York, 


} 0 


County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared John C,. Freund, who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA and that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and, if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for che date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 413, Postal Laws and Regulations, 


printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editer, managing editor and business 
managers are: Publisher, THE MUSICAL AMERICA CO., 501 Fifth Ave., New York; Editor, 
John C, Freund, 501 Fifth Ave., New York; Managing Editor, Paul Kempf, 501 Fifth Ave., 
New York; Business Manager, Milton Weil, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 

2.° That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock): THE MUSICAL AMERICA CO., 501 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; John C. Freund, 501 Fifth Ave., New York, N, Y.; Milton Weil, 501 


Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are (if there are 


none so state): None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company, as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


JOHN C, FREUND, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of September, 1918. 


MARGARET SALDINI, 
My commission expires March 30, 1920. 
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cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Wanted: A Master Symphony to Epito- 
mize War’s Emotions 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Much is expected of our composers and 
poets in this era of struggle between 
right and wrong among the peoples of 
the earth. The sorely tried heart of hu- 
manity seems actually to cry out to the 
great composers and poets of the age for 
some form of expression for its suffer- 
ings, hopes and exultations. What could 
express the mingling of these emotions 
and preserve forever alive the spirit of 
this age better than a master symphony? 
The composer, with his fine sensibili- 
ties, undoubtedly is conscious of this call 
and longs to answer it, but the bread- 


and-butter cares for family and self tie 
him down to routine work, or at least 
seriously hamper his response. 

The call, in fact, should be heeded as 
much by our wealthy champions of cul- 
ture as by our composers. Why does not 
some apostle of culture who is also a pos- 
sessor of wealth offer a substantial prize 
for a work of this sort? Many an Amer- 
ican could afford to devote a few thou- 
sand dollars to this cause, and the uni- 
versal gratitude for his’ benefaction 
would amply repay him. Not only would 
he be championing an art born of a 
world which loathes autocracy as deeply 
as it loves freedom, but he would help 
to prevent kultur from dominating the 
world of tone, in which America had be- 
gun to believe (perhaps through clever 
propaganda) that the German excelled. 
America has always drawn too heavily 
on Germany’s music-literature, which, 
rich though it is, should not be allowed 
to monopolize public attention. No time 
has ever been more propitious than the 
present for American musicians to go 
into business for themselves, and what 
better beginning could be wished for 
than a symphony which should throb 
throughout with that feeling of exalta- 
tion which fills the breast of every Amer- 
ican in the fight for the freedom of man- 
kind? 

More than one such prize could be 
offered and by more than one donor; nor 
need the plan be limited to one contest. 
It seems to me that a welding together 
of the hymns of all the Allies might 
well come to light as the tremendous 
symphonic work which would breathe the 
present sufferings and hopes of human- 
ity. While many of these national airs 
may seem unsuited for use in a symphony 
of serious dignity, the genius of a mas- 
ter could infuse into the combined hymns 
a beauty and grandeur which would sur- 
prise many a critic. The composition, 
of course, would have to be something 
more than a common potpourri. The 
prize should go to the work displaying 
the greatest skill in the fusing of the 
hymns and resounding with the most 
joyous, piercing cry of triumph. The 
fact that the “Star-Spangled Banner” is 
no longer permitted to be performed in 
potpourri form with other music should 
not stand in the way in such a case as 
is here suggested. An exception could 
and should be made in the event of a 
prize being offered for such a compo- 
sition as this, which would be as in- 
complete without America’s hymn as the 
war against autocracy would be with- 
out America’s help. The law prohibit- 
ing the playing of the national anthem 
or any part of it in conjunction with 
other music cannot be so stringent as 
to impede the creation of a work of 


world-wide importance in which it would 
be incorporated—or is “Madama Butter- 
fly’—no longer to be heard in America? 

The donor or donors of these prizes 
would’ be rendering material assistance 
to the soldiers of democracy as well as 
handing down to future generations a 
living monument of the emotions with 
which humanity’s heart is beating in this 
colossal struggle. 

LAWRENCE J. BODET. 
New Orleans, La., Sept. 16, 1918. 





Wants Music Included in Curriculum of 
Student Army Training Corps 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
After examining carefully the list of 
required and suggested optional studies 
outlined for the Student Army Training 
Corps, I see that one subject has ap- 
parently been overlooked by those who 


have had the making out of this course 
of study in charge, namely, that of Mu- 
sic. I refer particularly, of course, to 
those musical subjects that are neces- 
sarily a part of the equipment of capable 
band directors. I am quite sure that 
there will be a great demand for men 
who are fully competent to direct the 
bands of the greatly augmented army 
and also for-men whose duty it is to look 
after the various musical activities in 
the cantonments. 

I have visited 75 different towns in 
Illinois, Indiana and Michigan this sum- 
mer and have spoken in each of them 
on the subject of “Community Music 
and Music as a War Measure,” and in 
each of these places I have been careful 
to inquire regarding the band situation. 
I find in nearly every instance where 
there has been a band that it has been 
discontinued since America’s entrance 
into the war. Of course that means 
simply that practically all of the band 
men are now in the service. 

Knowing the situation as I do, and, 
also, being aware of the necessity of 
bands in the Army, and, also, of the de- 
sirability of encouraging and fostering 
various musical organizations and activ- 
ities in the camps, I am greatly con- 
cerned as to the available supply not 
only of competent leaders of the bands, 
but also of the rank and file of band 
men and other musicians. 

There are a number of especially tal- 
ented men now entering our colleges, 
and I am receiving a number of inqui- 
ries as to whether or not the members 
of the Student Army Training Corps 
are to be permitted to continue or to 
take up the study of music in the de- 
partments of music connected with so 
many of our colleges. 

I have suggested to the War College 
that a course of study be outlined for 
these especially talented men, keeping in 
mind the particular need at this time. 
In my opinion, the course probably 
should consist of harmony, history of 
music and piano, with possibly one or 
two other subjects permitted to accom- 
modate those upper classmen who will 
wish to continue their studies. 

I have suggested, also, that some 
branch of applied music study, viz., pi- 
ano, voice, violin, etc., be included in the 
list of electives allowed the young men. 

RoBerT G. McCuTCHAN, Dean, 
DePauw University School Music. 
DePauw, Ind., Sept. 18, 1918. 





Asks Musicians’ Opinion on Introducing 
Realism in National Anthem 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I am conducting patriotic concerts 
daily in the L. S. Donaldson Co.’s de- 
partment store of this city, and have been 


doing so for over eighteen months. 

We have a chorus of over 100 voices 
and an orchestra of fifteen pieces. 

I would like to find out what is the 
consensus of opinion among the leading 
musicians of the country, and also of 
some of the high military authorities 
regarding the introduction of any real- 
ism (say, the clashing of trumpet calls 
and imitation of cannon-firing by the 
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bass drum or other instrument) about 
two measures before the words, “Gave 
proof through the night that our flag 
was still there,” in “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

I mean this imitation of the battle to 
be used while singing “‘And the rocket’s 
red glare, the bombs bursting in air.’ 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” was writ- 
ten during such a battle. 

Thanking you for a reply, I am, 

Yours, 
J. AUSTIN WILLIAMS, 
Director Philharmonic Club. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 20, 1918. 





Community Music Takes Firm Hold in 
Pennsylvania Town 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Enclosed please find my check for $4, 
$3 for my subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA and $1 for my membership in 
the Musical Alliance. I feel that Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA is almost a necessity. I 
look forward to its coming. with great 
pleasure for it keeps me in touch with 
all that is going on in the musical world 
and gives the news in such an enter- 
taining way. 


I think Mr. Freund’s visit to Harris- . 


burg last spring has been productive of 
a great deal of good. In the little town 
of New Cumberland, which is_ three 
miles from Harrisburg, we formed a 
community chorus last July. Our first 
meeting was July 9. The place of meet- 
ing was the public square. We have had 
meetings since then and have missed but 
one meeting, and that on account of rain. 
The band has accompanied the chorus 
every evening and there has been great 
interest in the work. We have used the 
“Fifty-five Community Songs” published 
by Birchard & Company of Boston and 
a number of the trench songs, as they 
are called. Up to date 500 copies of the 
“Community Songs” have been sold in 
the town. The movement was started as 
a diversion for the summer months, but 
there now seems a strong desire on the 
part of our citizens to keep up the work 
this winter. 

I sincerely hope that the great work 
for nationalized music which you have 
been instrumental in starting may con- 
tinue to grow, 

EDWARD J. ROSE 

New Cumberland, Pa., Sept. 23, 1918. 





A Legal Estimate of Music 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your readers may be interested to 
learn of a recent decision of one of the 
New York courts in a suit on a contract 
between a composer and a_ publisher, 
whereby the composer had agreed “to 


conceive, create, compose, write and de- 
liver to the company in each year dur- 
ing the term of this contract at least 
twenty-four complete and original musi- 
cal compositions.” The publisher agreed 
to pay the composer $50 a week and at 
the end of the year, provided he should 
have fully performed his agreement, the 
additional sum of $500. The weekly sal- 
ary had been regularly paid, but the com- 
poser sued, after the close of the year, 
for the $500. He admitted that he had 
written no music at all. Nevertheless, 
the jury found that he had performed 
his part of the contract! 

It is interesting to speculate upon what 
theory the composer who writes no music 
can be said to have performed a contract 
to “conceive, create, compose, write and 
deliver twenty-four complete and orig- 
inal musical compositions.” From the 
report of the case, it appears that he 
wrote lyrics; and it may be that the 
jury found that they were so musical as 
to bring them within the spirit of the 
contract. Possibly the jury had heard 
of Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without 
Words” and reasoned that, with them as 
a precedent, another composer might 
write songs without music. .The stipu- 
lated originality of conception would cer- 
tainly be established. Or, they may have 
felt that the composer who procured such 
a contract was entitled to get away with 
anything. Other explanations may occur 
to your readers. 

Whatever the theory of the jury, the 


higher court reversed the verdict on 
ground that plaintiff had clearly 
formed only one-half of his obliga: 
It is a nice illustration of how e, 
the scales of justice may be bala; 
for the court gave the composer ¢ 
on account of the lyrics written fo 
per cent of his obligation to conc, 
create and compose original musical . 
positions. Perhaps the court’s judgn .»; 
on music, had it been conceived, cre:;., 
and composed,: would have been 
which Offenbach is said to have pa 
on the score of Wagner’s “Rie: 
“Your music’s rot; stick to poetry.” 
Lewis M. ISAa 
New York, Sept. 23, 1918. 





“Ragtime a Rebellion Against Mo: ery 
Mechanical Conditions” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 

It seems ungracious to run down «yen 
the supposedly patriotic, but what is ne 
to do when he sees many violation- of 
good taste and the sacred name of art 
itself? Is it right to sit quiet while the 
flood of maudlin sentiment rolls by? he 
patriotic stuff we hear, well intentioned, 
of course, follows the same lines as jag. 
time. We want to express in misic 
what is “up to the minute,” and we are 
surprised to find that we generally ex. 
press only our own vacuity. 

For more goes into the making of 
music than the mere wish to write some- 
thing, which unfortunately seems to be 
the usual motive. There is a little old- 
fashioned word, “inspiration,” which 
still has some significance, though busi- 
ness men and others are trying to hunt 
it out of the dictionary. Without what 
it stands for, we fall short in our efforts. 
It seems that we cannot pause long 
enough in our occupations to hear this 
“still small voice” which comes only to 
those in a mood to listen. Hence springs 
in large measure the present artistic 
chaos—a state of things which could be 
easily remedied by a proper expenditure 
of time and attention. 

As things actually are, however, the 
hard mechanical conditions of the day 
are evident in the musical as well as 
the industrial situation. The mechan- 
ical has become part and parcel of our 
thinking, and this naturally hinders 
spontaneous expression, the very life- 
blood of all that is artistic and perma- 
nent. It has got to the place where we 
have ceased to care much about perma- 
nency, since new things come along every 
day. Why think and produce anything 
of lasting interest? When matters reach 
such a pass, is it any wonder that noth- 
ing really great is produced? We can 
only rebel against the conditions which 
bind us down and thus arises ragtime, 
which is simply a feeble protest against 
the present mechanical grind of life. 
Ragtime is the modern successor to the 
old plantation melodies, but, alas! it re- 
veals no such depth of feeling as they 
did; rather, it shows a passion for frivol- 
ity. 

There is one more error I wish to nail 
before I am through. Some misguided 
person has told an ignorant world that 
genius consists of taking infinite pains. 
This suits the business man to a “T,’ 
because he can make capital out of it. 
Unfortunately the genius himself cares 
for none of these things. He goes ahead 
and produces, while the public writes 
ragtime and is discontented, and the pub- 
iishers reap a fat harvest ‘the while. 

CHARLES H. BATTEY. 

Providence, R. I., Sept. 23, 1918. 





A Plea for Camp Entertainers 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


After having had the wonderful ex- 
perience of singing for our boys in the 
camps I cannot refrain from writing of 
it, if doing so will add one more enthu- 
siast to the long list of artists who have 
given so much of their inspiration to the 
great cause and will inspire more 
volunteer in this work. 

There is such a demand for “heart 
heart” musicians that no one can afiord 
to neglect it. The boys appreciate every 
thing that is done for them and truly 
show that appreciation by their atte” 
tion. When they are asked to sing ‘hey 
enter into it with an enthusiasm ‘)! 
only our boys can. Let there be 10re 
and more volunteers. Help those 0" 
derfully human boys to forget all the 
hardships and keep them smiling! 

MABEL WOOLSEY 

Pawtucket, R. I., Sept. 21, 1918. 
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Eva Gauthier an Admirer 


of High-Bred Live Stock 



























Eva 


Gauthier, French-Canadian Mezzo-Soprano, with ‘King’s Onyx,”’ 






Two-Year-Old 


Champion Jersey Bull, Two Days After His Arrival in Canada from the Island 


of Jersey 


A recent concert given by Eva Gauthier, the mezzo-soprano, at Sherbrooke, Can., 


the fashionable suburb of Montreal, attracted widespread attention. 


Miss Gauthier 


has been the guest for the summer of Mr. and Mrs. William Stewart Davidson, at 


their home. 
the subject of high-bred livestock. 


From the picture, the singer has evidently been interesting herself in 





TEACHING THE SINGER THAT 
HE IS NOT A MANUAL LABORER 


Muscular Exertion Is Superfluous 
in Free Tone Emission—Co- 
ordinating Muscle and Nerve 
in Voice Training 


By ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Exponent-Instructor of Miller Vocal Art 
Science 


HAT a freedom of voice emission 

which had been “out-trained” by for- 
mer methods is a natural outcome when 
one directly considers the human body 
as a mechanical instrument, with its 
muscular co-ordination and nerve con- 
trol, has been proved by the many sing- 
ers who have in the last seven years 
studied Miller Vocal Art-Science. An 
ease of beautiful tone emission is a nat- 
ural result when the body is attuned 
through its automatic, contrapuntal re- 
lationship of muscles by the various 
fixed centers of force established by na- 
ture and called autonomies in Vocal Art- 
Science. 

The piano-builder could as little leave 
some of the strings of the instrument 
loose without considering the correct po- 
sition of the keyboard action or ham- 
mers and expect the pianist to obtain a 
perfect tone and splendid technique as 
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can the builder of the vocal instrument 
fail to consider the vital autonomies of 
the human instrument. The Creator 
makes no mistakes. Mistakes occur 
through ignoring His divine laws. 

The variance of thought on the sub- 
ject of breath for singing is amazing 
when nature’s ways are placed before 
the mind of the singer. When man’s 
methods are thrust aside and all prepa- 
ration of breath done away with and the 


“singer gains a knowledge of the definite 


co-ordinating center of control of the 
entire area of breathing muscles, he can- 
not at first conceive that the simplicity 
of the act is a normal one. The reason 
for this is that the majority of singers 
have been trained to labor with and to 
exert the muscles nature intends for 
the efforts exercised by the prize-fighter, 
the farmer, the street-cleaner and other 
manual laborers. 

We must appreciate first and last that 
voice is as spontaneous as a hearty, nat- 
ural laugh, a cough or a sneeze, and to 
be normal and beautiful in emission, 
should naturally partake of the same 
automatic impetus as a sneeze or any 
other natural spontaneous vocal sound. 
The automatic co-operation of the human 
instrument is all that is necessary to 
consider for tone production. Natural 
voice functioning with a balance of 
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power, pitch and resonance is the result. 

Tone quality is dependent, first, upon 
a complete correlation of the resonators, 
the entire throat, pharynx, mouth, dome, 
nose and head areas through this auto- 
matic muscular control. This brings 
into the tone a blend of the entire chain 
of overtone spaces. After this may be 
considered the added undertone through 
the Sympathetic vibraticns of the body, 
that individualizes the voice quality and 
makes possible color and its scale of 
variety, through the natural medium of 
the emotions. 


Attaining Tone Color 


The majority of singers endeavor to 
think color through the vowel formation, 
or by so-called covering and closing the 
tone, when this, in fact, means simply 
a changing of resonances and tone place- 
ment. This has been proved not to be 
color and, therefore, only mechanically 
or artificially does it express tone color. 
This is much different from the natural 
coloring that comes through feeling and 
that is expressed by only a few great 
singers. 

When singing is a spontaneous act, 
and the singer has studied carefully and 
minutely the interpretation of his song 
or aria, his emotions and intelligence are 
called into vital action and color be- 
comes a natural sequence’ through 
thought, feeling and memory. 

The building of the singer’s cdreer 
from the natural functioning of his 
voice to the artistic development or pres- 
entation of the artist before the public is 
our work. Taking the untrained or 
overworked singer or one without repu- 
tatién and presenting him before the 
public, allowing his merit to win him 
the position of an artist, is the ideal 
principle on which it is my privilege to 
work. 

(All rights reserved.) 


BUFFALO GREETS GALLI-CURCI 


Prima Donna Opens Smith Concert 
Series—Memorial for Hobart Weed 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Sept. 26.—Mme. 
Galli-Curci gave the opening recital at 
Mai Davis Smith’s subscription series 
of concerts on the evening of Sept. 23. 
The singer was in admirable form and 
in her operatic arias scored heavily. 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, did admir- 
able work. The piano accompaniments 
were artistically played by Homer 
Samuels. 

An excellent program was given at the 
Weed hardware store on Sept. 23 by 
John Lund’s Orchestra and the Philhar- 
monic Chorus. It was given to mark 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
firm and as a tribute to the late Hobart 
Weed, who for many years was one of 
the foremost supporters of music here. 

Both Victor Herbert and John Lund 
composed special numbers for the cele- 
bration, Mr. Herbert’s being in sombre 
vein, beautifully scored, Mr. Lund’s be- 
ing a charming valse lente, entitled “A 
Hundred Measures of Good Wishes.” 

Emil Keuchen, one of Buffalo’s accom- 
plished organists, gave a recital of organ 
numbers in the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church the evening of Sept. 24 
before a large audience. He was as- 
sisted by Mabel Strock, soprano. 

F. H. H. 





The first of a series of regimental “sings” 


by the Field Artillery was held at Camp 
Lewis, Tacoma, recently. There are three 
companies in the division, 37th, 38th and 
39th. It was the 38th regiment with its 
newly formed band that staged this first 
“sing.’”’ The band played like veterans, and 
the men in their singing showed the “pep” 
that characterizes all of their work. John 


Henry Lyons is directing these sings, under 
the supervision of the colonels and officers 
of each regiment. 2 
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What the Musical Alliance Is Accomplishing 


— 








N a republic, and especially in a country like the United States, till the 


war broke out and forced us all to get together it was a case of every © 


man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. This logically led to a 
general attitude of distrust and suspicion towards any effort of an altruistic 
character. The natural query in the average person’s mind was: Well! 
what are they going to get out of it? What is there in it for them? 

That feeling, however, is beginning to give way to a more generous 
and appreciative one, for the reason that in almost every activity we see 
women, as well as men, rising up to give their services to what they realize 
is the greatest cause that has come to humanity in many centuries. 

In the same way we are glad to state that a more appreciative.attitude 
is being evinced towards the Alliance. In spite of the large number of 
people of prominence in the musical world and profession who acclaimed 
the new idea with enthusiasm and promised to support it, there were some 
who could see in it only an effort for personal aggrandizement. A few went 
so far as to at least hint that it was nothing but a very clever form of “‘graft.”’ 
In fact, one musician wanted to know what we would do with the millions 
that would float in. 

As time goes on and the Alliance gets to work it is becoming evident 
not only that it has a power for good, but it has already accomplished much. 

Although the organization is scarcely ten months old, it has been able 
to arouse a greater interest in music among the educators in the schools 
through the public spirited utterances of the Hon. Philander P. Claxton, 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, who gave out, it may be remembered, 
at the dinner at the Biltmore that he was working on a plan for the improve- 


Marshal General Crowder, has already been secured towards musicians a 
teachers. 

Then, too, it was through the President of the Alliance that Goverr 
Martin G. Brumbaugh of Pennsylvania issued his memorable proclamati.., 
calling upon the people and the press to work for singing, marching parad.. 
a movement that has swept the country. 

And, finally, the Alliance has been certainly a potent factor in | 
recent discussions in Washington with regard to taxing the musical indws. 
tries heavily, and particularly with regard to taxing the tickets for musi 
performances. 

To those, however, who see further than the immediate present ¢), 
principal object of the Alliance has already been accomplished in that 
has forced upon the attention of tens of thousands of people in the music: 
world and industries the fact that they have large interests in common, an 
that a central organization generally supported and unselfishly conduct- 
is absolutely needed to-day to give the musical world and all those encag: 
in it the political, financial and social standing to which they are entitled. 

Even the humble music teacher is beginning to feel that he is no longe; 
a negligible quantity, but at the same time, while he understands that he has 
rights, he is also beginning to realize that he has certain duties to perform 
before he can secure these rights, and that these duties involve his taking a 
rational interest in political, and certainly in educational matters, in the town 
where he is located and earns his living. 








ment and enlargement of the scope of music in the public school system. 
Through the Alliance a more rational attitude, on the part of several of 
the local boards, acting under the ‘““Work or Fight’’ order issued by Provost 


President The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 





George P. Upton of Chicago, Veteran 
Musician and Critic, Expresses Strong 
Sympathy 


Enclosed find check for $1 as the an- 
nual dues for membership in the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. I am in 
strong sympathy with its aims, especially 
the establishment of a national conser- 
vatory and of a national department of 
Fine Arts; which seem to me as powerful 
auxiliaries in the advancement of music 
in this country. Wishing you the fullest 
measure of success. 

GEORGE P. UPTON. 

Chicago, IIll., Sept. 25, 1918. 


How the Proposed War Tax Would Affect 
Cornell 


Allow me to express my appreciation 
of the efficient work the Musical Alli- 
ance is doing through MUSICAL AMERICA 
concerning the proposed 20 per cent tax 
upon concert receipts. 

For many years Cornell University has 
maintained an annual series of high 
class concerts by first-rate artists and 
musical organizations, supplementing an 
annual three-day music festival. If the 
proposed war tax is imposed, all of these 
concerts, which are an integral part of 
the educational work of the Department 


of Music, must be discontinued. With 
careful management and with the Uni- 
versity furnishing the auditorium and 
business staff without charge, the con- 
cert series and festival have been barely 
self-supporting. 
Very truly yours, 
HOLLIS DANN, 
Department of Music, 
Cornell University. 
Ithaca, N. Y., Sept. 16, 1918. 


Heartily in Sympathy with Its Splendid 
Principles 


Enclosed please find $2 for member- 
ships in the Musical Alliance. We are 
heartily in sympathy with the splendid 
principles for which the Musical Alli- 
ance stands, and wish all success to this 
movement. 

E. W. NEWTON, Musical Editor. 
HELEN S. LEAVITT, Assistant. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 12, 1918. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) Sorority Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
SIGMA ALPHA IOTA SORORITY. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 12, 1918. 
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THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessar 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for memtherehie. by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
ollar for annual dues, should be sent to the 


Checks, Post Office and Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


musical instru- 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Dr. Florenz Ziegfeld, Noted Educator, 
a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
Dr. FLORENZ ZIEGFELD. 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 21, 1918. 


Two More Members from California 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
VICTORIA LILIENTHAL. 
San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 21, 1918. 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ADOLF TANDLER. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Sept. 21, 1918. 


Arthur Dillon of Hurley (N. M.) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ARTHUR DILLON. 
Hurley, N. M., Sept. 21, 1918. 


Dorothy M. Duckwitz of Toledo (0O.) 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

DoroTHY M. DUCKWITz 

Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 11, 1918. 


Alice Day of Oxnard (Cal.) a Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ALICE DAY. 
Oxnard, Cal., Sept. 11, 1918. 


“Your Worthy Organization” 


Enclosed please find my membershi 
dues to your worthy organization. Wit 
hearty wishes for your success, I am, 

Mrs. BENJAMIN DAVIDSON. 

New York, Sept. 18, 1918. 


Elizabeth L. Lacker of Boston Joins 


I am enclosing herewith my applica- 
tion for membership together with $1 


annual dues. 
ELIZABETH L. LACKER. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 18, 1918. 


Heartily Endorses the Alliance 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance, which I heartily en- 
dorse, and enclosed you will find a check 
for the annual dues of $1. 

Guapys N. GALE. 

Barre, Vt., Sept. 18, 1918. 


Must Win the Support of Every Sincere 
Musician 


The Musical Alliance is a brilliant 
idea and must win the support of every 
sincere musician. The time is _ to 
launch such a movement which will en- 


large the scope of our musical possibili- 
ties and add to the musical development 
of our country. I gladly subscribe and 
am wholly in sympathy with your aims. 
JOSEPH GEORGE JACOBSON. 
San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 25, 1918. 


Potency of the Alliance Greater Than 
Any of Its Members Can Foresee 


I enclose check in amount of $1 for 
membership in the Musical Alliance. 
The potency of such an organization, 
properly directed, is greater than any 
of its members can foresee. 

Yours for better music and more mu 
sic for everybody. 

JAMES S. STEVENS. 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 27, 1918. 


Prominent Piano Manufacturer Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
JAMES S. GRAY. 
Albany, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1918. 


E. G. Brown of Bayonne (N. J.) 4 
Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
E. G. BROWN. 
Bayonne, N. J., Aug. 21, 1918. 


Viewed It with Favor from the First 


Not having joined its ranks, though 
having viewed it with favor from the 
first, I now enclose my dollar for mem- 
bership. FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 

Seattle, Wash., Aug. 21, 1918. 


President Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs Joins 


It gives me great pleasure to enclose 
$1 for an individual membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 

LOUISE PACE, 
President, Texas Federation 

| of Music Clubs. 

Corsicana, Tex., Aug. 21, 1918. 


Editor “Moving Picture World” Strong!) 
Favors the Alliance 


We are strongly in favor of the Mus!- 
cal Alliance and beg to enclose herewit! 
$1, which we believe entitles us to me™- 
bership. 

GEORGE W. BEYNON, 
Editor, Moving Picture World 
New York, Aug. 29, 1918. 


Gustav Stephan of Valparaiso (In¢.) 
a Member 


Enclosed is $1 and also my applicati:” 
for membership in the Musical Allian°- 
Thanking you in anticipation, I am 

GUSTAV STEPHAN. 

Valparaiso, Ind., Sept. 18, 1918. 
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American Pianist Cites Eng- 
land’s Attitude Approvingly 
—An Ardent Disciple of Her 


Teacher, Busoni—Will Intro- 
duce Several New Works of 
His in Recitals This Season— 
Her Views on Modern Music 
—Hers a Thoroughly Patriotic 
Family 

By HARRIETTE BROWER 


UGUSTA COTTLOW, the American 

pianist, whose fine technique, big, 
sympathetic tone, intellectual and emo- 
tional*grasp of whatever she interpreted, 
always interested and delighted us, has 
returned to her homeland and will be 
heard in concert and recital the coming 
season. This is good news indeed, for 
the young American comes to us in the 
plenitude of her powers, a mature, ac- 
complished artist. 

Miss Cottlow (in private life Mrs. 
Gerst) is located in one of the pleasant 
suburbs, out of reach of the noise and 
dust of the metropolis. Her husband is 
at present doing Government duty in 
California; a brother, Lieut. B. A. Cott- 
low, is stationed near New York. “So 
you see we are thoroughly patriotic, and 
all I ean say is I hope with all my heart 
that America will win!” 

This she said as we walked up from 
the little station one afternoon recently, 
when I had left the city to keep a long 
promised appointment for a conference. 
We soon reached the villa, modern and 
commodious, reminding one of houses one 
sees in the suburbs of London. Here, in 
the artistic music room, Miss Cottlow has 
gathered her musical pictures and sou- 
venirs, especially many autographed por- 
traits of her teacher, Busoni, and other 
musicians. She speaks of the three 
years and a half spent under his guid- 
ance in terms of deep appreciation and 
enthusiasm. 

“One cannot compare Busoni with any 
other pianist or any other musician; he 
is in a class by himself, he stands alone. 
He is unsurpassed as a pianist, a prolific 
composer and a wonderful and inspiring 
master. But with all his great gifts he 
has had to work tremendously to perfect 
his pianistic art. When we know how 
such a genius has to labor for achieve- 
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Augusta Cottlow, the American Pianist, and Her Brother, Lieut. B. A. Cottlow, at 
Their Home in Bronxville, N. Y. 


ment and also to keep fit, how puerile it 
sounded when lesser ones used to say 
they never have to practise; or that per- 
haps they ought to practise a little for 
the next recital, which may be only a 
week off! I have little patience with 
those who make light of the constant 
drill, the thorough preparation, the mi- 
nute knowledge of the instrument which 
belong to the technical side of piano play- 
ing. Do we not know what it means, 
the long hours and years of drudgery, 
the constant study, with no let-up? Too 
much cannot be said in behalf of thor- 
ough, comprehensive technical labor. 
There’s no getting away from it, there 
can be no avoiding or shirking, if one 
wishes to become an artist. I admit 
there is a great difference in hands and 
in the player’s quickness to grasp ideas. 
But to arrive at anything like perfection, 
one has to work tremendously for it, 
especially on the technical side. 

“You mention the subject of standard- 
ization and certificates for music teach- 
ers, about which there is so much discus- 
sion at present. It seems to me that 
whenever the advocates of this movement 
seek to belittle technical acquirements, 
or to place them in a secondary or ob- 
scure position, it is very unwise, to say 
the least, and reveals great ignorance. 
It is because these people are not pian- 
ists or artists themselves that they plan 
the work in this way. I believe there 
may be a means of solving the difficulty; 
the way will be found one day. But 
the framers of such rules and laws 
should be pianists and artists them- 
selves. with a just sense of technical and 
musical values and requirements.” 

Asked if she felt the present attitude 


in some quarters against German music 
would affect the recital programs of 
pianists, she thought it would not. 

“I shall not place any German compo- 
sitions by living composers on my list, 
because there are none I feel in sym- 
pathy with, but I see no reason for ex- 
cluding the German classics. I am con- 
vinced this extreme attitude is but a 
present phase of American life; it will 
pass away before long. Shall we be so 
narrow-minded when England, who has 
suffered to a far greater extent than we, 
is so broad-minded? All music of the 
older German masters is accepted and 
performed there. We and our children 
need the culture and knowledge of this 
music. Shall we close this avenue of 
musical culture and become ignorant and 
bigotted, just when we were growing so 
enlightened and appreciative? This 
would be great folly—a step far back- 
ward—and I am sure we shall soon see 
it in the right light. 


A MacDowell Admirer 


“T shall open my coming New York 
recital with Bach’s Toccata in C Major, 
arranged by Busoni. It is a great, noble 
work, of several divisions—a very big 
composition. On this program I will also 
place MacDowell’s Third Sonata, the 
‘Norse.’ This work, to me, is tremen- 
dously big, portentous, emotional. _I pre- 
fer it to the Fourth, the ‘Keltic,’ be- 
cause I am more in sympathy with it. 
How seldom are MacDowell’s Sonatas 
heard! Last season the ‘Tragica’ and 
‘Eroica’ once or twice, but not the others. 
Such works should be played over and 
over, or how shall the general public be- 
come familiar with them? It’s odd, but 





each season we seem to have an epidemic 
of certain pieces. One year it is the 
Liszt Sonata, or the Brahms-Handel 
Variations of the César Franck Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue. I don’t think we 
have had an epidemic of MacDowell’s 
Sonatas, but it would not be a bad idea.” 

Asked if she favored modern trend in 
musical thought, Miss Cottlow answered: 

“I do not put modern pieces on my 
program just because they are new. A 
composition must make some sort of ap- 
peal; it must have something in it which 
will arrest attention and, most of all, it 
must appeal to me before I will venture 
to put it on a program. Of what use is 
it to put a piece before an audience that 
is so foreign, so vague or so unnatural 
that they will not find one redeeming 
quality in it? Instead of winning friends 
for that composer or that piece, you have 
only repelled your listeners. My idea in 
presenting a new composer or a new style 
is to select the most pleasing example of 
that style, so that the hearers will say, 
‘Why, yes, there is something in that; 
I should like to hear it again.’ If you 
can get them to feel so, you have made 
friends for the piece; you are educating 
others to see the beauties you yourself 
find in it. I must find a composition in- 
teresting, beautiful or appealing in order 
to learn it. Then, of course, I wish to 
create the same effect with the audience. 
Several years ago I put a good deal of 
Debussy on my programs. He was newer 
then than he is to-day. Now people are 
rather familiar with his idiom, and it 
no longer seems so strange and unex- 
pected. 


Making a Program 


“In arranging a program I like to put 
on a number of new or little played 
things, but with these there should be 
mixed a few which are known, or for- 
gotten pieces by familiar composers. 
For instance, I shall use a group of Cho- 
pin, but there will be a Valse, Mazurka 
and Nocturne which are almost un- 
known. Yet the style of Chopin, we 
know, is dear to every concert-goer. 

“Among the novelties I shall present 
this season will be four short pieces by 
Busoni. You are perhaps familiar with 
his ‘Indian Fantasie’? 

“He was composing the ‘Fantasie’ 
when I saw him in Berlin the year be- 
fore the war,” I answered. 

“IT think he has taken some of these 
Indian themes for these short pieces, 
which he calls Sketches or Studies, based 
on melodies of i i 
kind of Indian Diary. They are a rather 
recent publication of Breitkopf & Haer- 
tel’s, and so may not yet be obtainable 
here. To my mind they are extremely 
interesting and most unusual in every 
way. As you know, Busoni has an idea 
of writing in one hand in a certain key 
and the other a half tone lower, produc- 
ing a kind of shimmering harmonic ef- 
fect. He has done this in these Sketches. 
I will play one or two for you.” 

Miss Cottlow re-entered her studio— 
we had been chatting in the sun parlor 
—and showed me the strange music she 
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ber and rose, behind the treetops towa 
the west. At every turn of the road \ 
caught artistic views of meadow, stre: 
and woodland. 

“You see,” said the little pianist, wi 
her radiant smile, “I can have my Cor 
and my Innesses every day, and they w 
be different each time. And, what 
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had been describing. The pieces are in 
“no key,” or rather in the key of C, with 
all the accidentals added. “They are 
not at all easy to memorize,” she said, 
“as there is no real established tonality; 
I have no trouble in committing other 
things, but these take longer, for they 
are so unusual.” 

And unusual they seemed. With ears 
inured to the ultra-modern school, I did 
not find the music bizarre or unmusical. 
On the contrary, the effects were melo- 
dious, though unexpected, by means of 
their unusual harmonies. One might 
have thought at one moment MacDowell 
was speaking, at another Cyril Scott; 
but, on the whole, the impression was of 
great originality; perhaps a richer har- 
mony than either, a more filled outline, 
a bolder tone-weaving. It seemed to me 
these unusual compositions were bound 
to make a sensation, and reveal the re- 
nowned Italian master in a new and fas- 
cinating light. 

Miss Cottlow seemed pleased with my 
appreciation. “I am so glad you like 


them,” she exclaimed. “I think they will 
give pleasure. If people like them or 
are impressed by them is all I ask. I 
played them for my mother the other 
day—she had not heard them before— 
and she also liked them and thinks they 
will please an audience. As she is rather 
critical, I was satisfied with her verdict.” 
“Why are not Busoni’s compositions 
played by pianists?” I questioned. 


Why Pianists Avoid Busoni’s Works 


“For one thing, they are so terribly 
difficult. Here is a Concerto, and there 
the ‘Indian Fantasie,’ both almost pro- 
hibitive. Then there are his many ar- 
rangements from Bach. The great or- 
gan works of Bach have been done by 
Busoni more completely, I think, than by 
anyone else. He gets such big organ 
effects, giving the true character of the 
instrument. 

“By the way, did you know that Bu- 
soni’s son is in the American Army? 
The boy was born in America and Bu- 
soni was always pleased to think his son 
was an American citizen, although he 
himself was never happy or contented 





DENVER ARTISTS SING 
FOR MEN IN TRENCHES 


Tsianina and Frank Farmer Among 
Those Going Overseas—Mme. Matz- 
enauer to Give Municipal Concert 


DENVER, CoL., Sept. 23.—Tsianina, the 
Indian singer, who, although she has 
recently been absorbed by the cosmopoli- 
tan world of music, still is claimed as 
a resident by Denver, left here last week 
for New York in response to a call from 
America’s Over-There Theater League, 
to sail for service among the American 
troops in France. Tsianina expects to 
sail in early October and upon her ar- 
rival on the other side will enter upon 
a season of concerts of Indian songs 
among the Y. M. C. A. huts and Liberty 
Theaters along the fighting front. Her 
Denver friends are proud of the fact 
that she was the first professional artist 
residing west of the Mississippi to be 
called into this service. 

This community was_ shocked last 
week to read that Horace Wells, for- 
merly one of the most popular singers in 
this city, who has for some time been 
a member of the Royal Flying Squadron 
in France, had been captured ‘by the 
Huns on Aug. 22, when his machine fell 
behind the German lines. Through the 
Red Cross bureau of communication it 
is now learned that Mr. Wells landed 
unhurt and is a prisoner of war at 
Carlsruhe. He is the possessor of a 
beautiful tenor voice and splendid vocal 
talent, and it is hoped that he will 
emerge from his trying experience in the 
German prison with these gifts unim- 
paired. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Rutherford, 
gifted amateur musicians of Denver, who 
have been working among the Y. M. 
C. A. huts in France during the past 
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six months, are said to have. sailed for 
home within-the past few days. Mr, and 
Mrs. Rutherford have been entertaining 
the soldiers directly hehind the firing 
lines, where it was necessary to have 
gas masks ready for instant adjustment 
when singing and playing in the huts. 

Frank Farmer, perhaps the most 
widely known tenor in the State, sailed 
from New York last week for service 
under the Y. M. C. A. in France. Be- 
fore locating in Denver a dozen years 
ago, Mr. Farmer had travelled exten- 
sively in lyceum concert work from Chi- 
cago. Everett Foster, who before enter- 
ing the service a year ago was one of 
the leading church and concert baritones 
of this city, has recently been transferred 
from the Quartermaster’s Department to 
the Spruce Production Department of 
the aviation service, with headquarters 
at Vancouver Barracks, Wash. He will 
act as song leader there. with a commis- 
sion of lieutenant. Royden Massey, 
prominent here and later in New York 
City as a church and concert tenor, who 
entered the service some two or three 
months ago, is now training for military 
band service in a New England canton- 
ment, playing the clarinet, upon which 
instrument he gained considerable pro- 
ciency in his boyhood. 

An effort upon the part of some mis- 
guided persons to persuade Mayor Mills 
to forbid the appearance here of Mme. 
Matzenauer, booked for appearance in 
the Municipal Concert Series, Oct. 3, on 
the ground that she is pro-German, cre- 
ated a tempest in a teapot for a day. 
Telegrams to various parties in the East 
brought replies that silenced Mme. 
Matzenauer’s critics, and she will be 
welcomed by a vast audience upon her 
appearance here. 

Mrs. David Abramowitz, one of the 
most gifted and successful young musi- 
cians in this community, has recently 
been placed in charge of the vocal de- 
partment at the Colorado Baptist 
Woman’s College, located in a Denver 
suburb. Mrs. Abramowitz has already 
entered upon her new duties at the col- 
lege. She will also continue her per- 
sonal studio work in Denver. 

J. C. W. 





Returns’ to 
Teaching 


After a summer spent as his house in East 
Hampton, lL. I., Victor Harris returned to 
New York and resumes his teaching of sing- 
ing at his West Fifty-seventh Street studio, 
on Monday, Sept. 30. 


Victor Harris Resume 





An organization called the Artists’ 
War Service League, for the benefit of 
artists of all professions wounded or in- 
capacitated during the war, has Enrico 
Caruso’s name on the initial membership 
committee. Mme. Gabrilowitsch has of- 
fered the home of her late father, Mark 
Twain, at Redding, Conn., as a convales- 
cent home. 
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better, they will be the real thing a 
not the imitation. I cannot tell y 
how I enjoy these views of the count, 
around our home. I cannot seem to lj 
in the heart of the city; I always fly 
the suburbs, no matter in what part 
the world I am located. But no doubt | 
shall have to leave all this, when I a 
traveling and playing.” 


in this country. At present he is in 
Switzerland, and his beautiful home in 
Berlin, where you saw him, has been 
closed for a long time.” 

“Our delightful chat had to close, as 
I had to take the train back to the city. 
Miss Cottlow came with me to enjoy 
the walk. The late afternoon sun was 
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What the Critics Said: 


“Sang with much taste and finesse.” 
Lockport Union Sun and Journal, Sept. 5, 1918. 








“Marguerite Ringo sang a group of songs by Harvey Worthington Loomis 
with tone beauty and musicianship. The composer accompanied. The songs 
were all very interesting—and the last, ‘A Little Dutch Garden,’ re-demanded.” 

Lockport Union Sun and Journal, Sept. 6, 1918. 


“cc 
. 


. It was a distinct pleasure to hear the three songs of Harvey 
Worthington Loomis sung by Marguerite Ringo, with the composer accom- 
panying. She sang exceeding well and earned her share of the prolonged 
and vociferous applause intended for composer and interpreter alike 
Mrs. Ringo has an admirably-placed and well handled voice of very agreeable 
quality. Moreover she has a piquant and soulful interpretation, displayed 
especially in the singing of ‘Far Awa,’ by Mrs. Beach and the encore, ‘Values,’ 
by Frederick W. Vanderpool.” 
Niagara Daily Press, Sept. 6, 1918. 

“The young singer has a delightful voice, full of warmth and buoyancy. 

The tones throughout the entire compass of the voice were easily produced 


and well controlled and she revealed good musicianship in her interpretations.” 
Musical America, Sept. 28, 1918. 
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Oo! of his pupils recently likened 
’ Sergei Klibansky, the vocal teacher, 
+, the Greek Democritus, known as “The 
Laughing Philosopher.” Certainly even 
, casual meeting with Mr. Klibansky 
would incline one to think the name justi- 
fed. Cheerfulness, happiness, enthusi- 
asm, a sort of an oh-be-joyful atmosphere 
seems to permeate his studio, as it cer- 
ainly penetrates his personality. In ap- 
varance he strongly resembles both 
Leopold Stokowski, the conductor, and 
Martinelli, the tenor; as he will laugh- 
ingly tell you, he has already been taken 
for either one, but his particularly vivid 
individuality suggests no one but him- 
self. 

Eight years ago Mr. Klibansky came 
to this country from Europe, where he 
had been known both as a baritone con- 
cert singer and as head teacher in a fa- 


mous conservatory. His first teacher 
was a pupil of the great Viardot-Garcia, 
and in Italy he studied bel canto singing 
with Lombardi and Gianetti. His en- 
tire training for the work of teaching 
has been one of unusual] thoroughness. 


He 


— co 


Singing Teachers Ought to Sing, 
Says 


According to the principle he himself 
enunciates: “Every teacher of singing 
ought to be a singer. I may admire that 
painting on my wall; I may know much 
about colors, about drawing and about 
the history of painting, but unless I can 
really paint I can’t teach anyone else 
how to do it. In the same way, I don’t 
believe in the teaching of singing, for 
instance, by people who play the piano. 

“Again, pupils should distinguish be- 
tween the office of the coach and that of 
the singing teacher. A good coach con- 
fines himself, in my opinion, to the teach- 
ing of diction, of interpretation, of ges- 
ture, of dramatic expression, and he. 
should not attempt to teach singing per 
se, although he should know all its prin- 
ciples. Conversely, a good teacher of sing- 
ing, should I think, keep to the foundation 
principle of the laying of a good, free 
tone; he should not wander off into the 
allied fields of diction, etc., which belong 
to the coach. The ideal combination is 
that of a good teacher for tone produc- 
tion and a good coach for the other 
things; as my pupil, Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, remarked in a recent interview, the 
teacher should lay the solid foundation; 
the coach to supply the ornament.” 

“Vivid” and “forceful,” those two 
much overworked words, apply well to 
Mr. Klibansky’s expression as he speaks; 
particularly when the subject is his pro- 
fession; one sees well that he would be 
an inspiring teacher, as truly as one sees 
that he is a musical enthusiast. 


Wants Teachers in Small Towns 


“There has never, in my experience, 
been a season, strange as it seems, that 
opened better for teaching,” he said. 
“And that brings me to a subject that in- 
terests me deeply—the welfare of the 
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teacher in the small town, for instance, 
in the West. I wish most heartily it 
were possible to arrange in some way 
for these people to be brought East from 
time to time to the big centers of music 
thought and music teaching here. They 
need that inspiration so much; they are 
so far away from stimulation most of 
them and they are so very important to 














Sergei Klibansky, the Vocal Teacher, in Keene Valley, Where He Spent the Summer at the Home of Mabel Wood Hill, 
(Left) Watching for the Coming of the Boat; (Center) Starting on a Little “Joy-Ride,’’ to Judge from His Expression; 


poser. 


(Right) On the Tennis-Court 


the music-lovers and students of their 
vicinity. And, you know, for us it is 
good to have them come; it is the small 
town that makes the great city great, 
do you not think so?” 


His Vocal Method 


Speaking of his method of teaching, 
Mr. Klibansky observed: 

“T would rather not use any technical 
terms in talking of my work. Perhaps 
I can describe it best by calling it ‘a 
perfectly natural’ method, and perhaps 
my treatment of the pupil from the psy- 
chological point of view will be the most 
interesting thing about it to the average 
person. I believe, first of all, in an atti- 
tude of cheerfulness and absolute kindli- 
ness on the part of the teacher toward 
the pupil. Not only is my reason for 
this psychological, but it is actually phy- 
siological. With the temperament of 
the born singer there often goes an ex- 
quisite sensitiveness to outward impres- 
sion, reacting very promptly on the phy- 
sical condition of the subject. To speak 
plainly, if I as teacher take toward you 
the attitude of half-dictator, half-king, 
which is assumed by many great teach- 
ers as well as by many charlatans who 
have only the attitude and nothing else, 
and you happen to be feeling nervous, 
what is the result? Your muscles 
tighten; absolutely unknown to you, you 
are tense all over. 


Gives Free Tone 


“My first and most important object 
is to give my pupil a free tone. Now, 
a cheerful greeting, a hearty laugh over 
some little matter, and he is relaxed, so 
to speak, all over. Even if he brings a 
care in with him, I like him to meet such 
an atmosphere that he loses that sense 
of care. Then we can work.” 

“But you believe in having your pupils 
sing before others soon, do you not?” 

“Just as soon as they are ready, yes; 


when I have succeeded in bringing them 
past their first stumbling blocks, as it 
were, then I try to get them ready to 
be heard by others; so that they become 
accustomed as early as possible to ap- 
pearing in public. When it is second 


nature to you to sing for other people, 
that ‘fatal nervousness’ gets to be almost 
Last year, 


an unknown quantity. out- 

















side of my studio work, I arranged for 
thirty-two recitals out of town and in 
small ways for pupils that they might 
learn to sing before strangers. You 
know, it is death to good work to begin 
by singing before friends. While I be- 
lieve absolutely, as I have explained, in 
a friendly and happy atmosphere, I know 
only too well what the indiscriminate 
and foolish praise of the uninstructed 
can do to ambitions.” 

“Of course, you believe in encouraging 
them?” 

“T try to have my pupils feel that 
there is literally no obstacle that their 
will cannot overcome; but I don’t teli 
them there are no obstacles for them. 
You see? There’s very little room in my 
philosophy for the drill-sergeant atti- 
tude, as I think I made clear, but one 
thing I do not allow, and that is for the 
pupil to say, ‘I can’t do this or that.’ I 
show him that one can literally hypno- 
tize oneself into a cheerful and happy 
frame of mind, and then the ‘I wil! do 
this, even if it is hard,’ follows as a 
matter of course.” 

It became natural, along this line of 
thought, to talk of community singing, 
with its effect on the public and the pub- 
lic’s emotions; and Mr. Klibansky took 
this occasion to express his hearty ap- 
proval. 


Community and Popular Music 


“Community singing, of course, first 
of all, inspires. That is its great func- 
tion. It draws a large body of people 
together emotionally; and that very thing 
often, in the freedom that it stimulates, 
gives opportunity for the discovery here 
and there of the unusual voice.” 


stand against it,” he said earnestly. “It 
is perhaps a sidewise development of the 
general love for musical expression of 
all kinds and of the desire to give the 
native composer an unlimited chance, in 
itself such an excellent thing. But there 
should be some line drawn; at least, it 
shouldn’t all of it be inflicted on the sol- 
diers.” 

He .laughed at his own enthusiasm 
(mirth is second nature to this Laugh- 
ing Philosopher) and then went back to 
the subject of pupils. 


Beautiful Voices Hardest to Train 


“Do you know who are, in one sense, 
the hardest to train of all the pupils a 
teacher can have?” he offered. “Those, 
with naturally beautiful voices; they’ 
are the ones who should study more than 
others. Not only because of the ease with 
which they surmount what would be ob- 
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stacles for others, so that they have less 
ambition, but because they, of all people, 
should know why they do things. On 
the contrary, they are the ones who nat- 
urally are aptest to rely on themselves, 
and then when they have colds or are in 
some other way thrown out of the usual 
course, they aren’t able to make them- 
selves sing well. The person who is not 
naturally endowed, who has to make his 
own tone, is really often better provided, 
therefore, against contingencies. 

“What is the teacher’s greatest joy, 
Mr. Klibansky?” 

“The greatest happiness I have is to 
see the look on the face of a pupil when 
it first comes to him that he can pro- 
duce a free tone; that he has been given 
a power he never had before. At that 
minute, I wouldn’t change with anybody. 
The receiving of money from the pupil 
who simply takes his lesson as a matter 
of duty or looks on it as a business 
transaction is in comparison as dis- 
agreeable a thing as can be imagined. 
Even better than singing myself, I have 
always liked teaching; I think I must 
have been born for it.” 

On which optimistic note the interview 
with the optimist among the teaching 


fraternity preasantly closed. C. P. 

Gordon Kay, baritone, of New York, was 
the first male singer to be engaged as soloist 
at the Albany Theater, Schenectady, N., , 
Mr. Kay has just returned to New York 
after singing there for two weeks. He won 
much favor, and sang among his offerings 
Vanderpool’s “I Did Not Know,” Herbert 
Spencer’s “Thou Art Dear to Me,” and “Who 
Knows?” by Ball. 
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American Band Leader Gives His 
Impressions of 


Garde Republicaine 











[The following interesting comment on 
the differences between American and 
French bands—not all in favor. of the 
latter—is sent to MUSICAL AMERICA by 
Oscar Hatch Hawley, band leader of the 
Seventy-seventh Field Artillery, Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces. Last year, 
before his regiment was ordered abroad, 
Mr. Hawley contributed a number of in- 
teresting articles to MUSICAL AMERICA 
on American bands and band music, and 
readers of his comment on these subjects 
will welcome his reappearance as a con- 
tributor.—Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA.] 


ESTERDAY I had the privilege of 

hearing the wonderful Garde Ré- 
publicaine Band in rehearsal. Now I 
had heard a little French band music in 
the provinces and was not much disposed 
in its favor; so I went to this rehearsal 
in a very pessimistic frame of mind. But 
that attitude was speedily knocked into 


a cocked hat by what I heard. This band 
shows what it is possible to do with 
wind instruments in the matter of artis- 
tic ensemble. Such pure _ intonation, 
clean ensemble and fine appreciation of 
nuance it has never before been my 
privilege to hear in a wind band. It was 


the nearest approach to a symphony or- 
chestra that I could imagine and for 
many things was superior to the orches- 
tra. The wonderfully vibrant and vital- 
izing timbre of the strings was not so 
noticeably absent as I had expected and 
I think this was due to the quality of 
tone produced by the clarinets and saxo- 
phones, with the sonorous background of 
two string basses. 

The instrumentation at the rehearsal 
yesterday was as follows: two flutes, 
one piccolo, three oboes, two E-flat clar- 
inets, twelve solo B-flat clarinets, four 
second B-flat clarinets, one alto clarinet, 
one bass clarinet, one bassoon, one con- 
trabass Sarusophone, two alto saxo- 
phones, two tenor saxophones, two bari- 
tone saxophones, one bass saxophone, two 
B-flat cornets, four B-flat trumpets 
(slides to F), one E-flat Flugel horn, 
three B-flat Flugel horns, three altos in 
E flat, four French horns in F, four 
tenor horns in B flat, two B-flat bari- 
tones, four tenor trombones in B-flat, one 
tenor trombone in B flat with large bore 
and F valve, one E-flat tuba, one 
B-flat bass, two string basses, tympani, 
bass drum, snare drum. You will notice 
that the division between reed instru- 
ments and cup mouthpiece instruments 
is equal—thirty-five of each—or, no, 
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there are thirty-five reeds, thirty cup 
mouthpieces, two string and three bat- 
tery; but, anyway, it is very nearly 
equal. The conductor tells me that there 
are fourteen more members of the band, 
some reed and some brass, so that the 
division is kept about the same. There 
are no young men in this band—lI do not 
think there is a man in it under forty- 
five and from that up to sixty-five or 
seventy. But how they can play! 

This instrumentation is not at all like 
that of an American band, and there are 
things I like about the French arrange- 
ment and other things I like about the 
American. I like the division of B-flat 
clarinets into two parts (three occasion- 
ally) and the large number of saxo- 
phones used in the French system. I do 
not care for the altos and tenors. In the 
wind band I would do away with the 
string basses and use contrabassoons. Of 
course, that deep diapason of the string 
bass, which is more felt than heard, is 
a quality to be reckoned with, but the 
addition of another bass saxophone, or 
a contrabass E-flat saxophone and a 
contrabassoon would give very nearly 
the effect and do away with the incon- 
gruity of the strings in a wind band. I 
think I would add also a couple more 
Sarusophones (alto and tenors), as they 
would add greatly to the sonority of the 
reeds in forte passages. 

I have often heard clarinet players 
say that it was impossible for two clar- 
inets to play with perfect intonation in 
sostenuto passages. I wish such players 
could have heard those twelve solo clar- 
inets—they were like one instrument, 
not a sound wave or vibration between 
them, and equal to the intonation of the 
first violins in any similar passage in 
the best orchestras I ever heard. The 
same thing with the trumpets, cornets, 
horns, Flugel horns, altos and tenors— 
all with perfect intonation. And so the 
ensemble had a wonderful organ-like 
effect, but of a timbre and with rhyth- 
mic effect all its own. 

All the band leaders of the American 
Army in France (about 200 of them) 
have been in Paris during the past 
month taking examinations for commis- 
sions. Most of the men have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of hearing 
this band, so you may look for a great 
improvement in American bands when 
the war is over and we return to God’s 
country. Yes, America is God’s coun- 
try. I’ve been all over France in the 
last three months and, while it is pic- 
turesque, romantic, beautiful (at a dis- 
tance) and the climate delightful, I 
think I can say with conviction that I 
prefer any old corner of America to any 
or all of France. And, as for music, 
give it to me in America. Of course, I 
have not heard a great deal of music 
here—some of it has been good and some 
bad—but I am satisfied with what I have 
heard and in the future will be glad to 
stick close to music as made in America. 





Barnhart Leads 7000 in Song at Indiana 
Festival 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 25.—The 
Coliseum was the scene of a patriotic 
festival on Friday night, Sept. 19, when 
an assembly of 7000 persons sang old 
familiar songs, directed by Harry Barn- 
hart of New York. The instrumental 
half of the program was in charge of 
Bandmaster Innes and his band. Spe- 
cial interest was centered in James G, 
MacDermid’s new song, “Land of Mine,” 
which created a great amount of genuine 
enthusiasm. It was splendidly sung b 
the Indianapolis News Glee Club with 
band accompaniment, under Mr. Innes’s 
direction. Mr. MacDermid was present 
to receive personally much praise for his 
song, the words of which are from the 
pen of a Hoosier, Wilbur D. _ 





Nielsen to Give New York Recital 


Alice Nielsen has decided to give a New 
York recital this winter. Although Miss 
Nielsen is heard every season at a number 
of New York concerts, for several seasons 
she has not given a recital. She will be 
heard in one this season at AXolian Hall, and 
will feature a number of American songs 
which were dedicated to her, and also some 
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of the old gems in classical literature. }) ;. 
Nielsen, who will return from her M: 
home by the end of this month, will ; 
make an extensive concert tour next wi! 
in the United States and Canada. The a 
for her New York recital will be annour 
shortly. 





BURLINGTON PLANS CONCER7T 


Musical Activities Center About Ent. 
tainment for Men in Service 


BURLINGTON, VT., Sept. 30.—A 
community “sing” took place at 3; 
Johnsbury last Sunday afternoen in cn. 
nection with the last band concert of the 
season. Frank H. Brooks, federal foo, 
administrator of Vermont, led the sing 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wilder gave }:s; 
Friday the last of their series of musi. 
cal evenings for the men in service at 
Fort Ethan Allen. 

A. W. Dow is planning a series | 
concerts to be given at the University o 
Vermont gymnasium, the primary object 
being to furnish entertainment for the 
men at the mechanical school and sigiia| 
corps stationed at the university. 

A. W. W 





Misses Irving and Karla Soloists at Fifth 
Children’s Twilight Concert 


At the fifth Children’s Twilight concert ;) 
the gymnasium of Columbia Univers: 
New York, on Thursday evening, Sept. 
Isabel Irving, soprano, and Constance Ka) 
violinist, were the soloists. Under the | 
dership of Robert Lawrence, director of ‘}), 
Y. M. C. A. Song Leader’s Training Sch: 
the audience of grown-ups and children si) 
many patriotic and war songs. Miss Ir\ 
scored in songs by Salter, Brewer, del Rives 
and Penn’s “Magic of Your Eyes,” Mis: 
Karla playing a violin obbligato in the la 
named song. The gifted violinist was hea: 
in solo pieces by Dvorak and Musin. 





The Letz String Quartet will make its 
first New York appearance this season t¢! 
latter part of October. 
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| Sons of American Contralto Win 
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Honors in Air and Sea Service 
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Jayne Herbert Waterous, Contralto, Formerly of the Century Opera Company, and Her 


Two Sons Now in Service. 


On Left, Herbert Waterous, Jr., Now an Ensign in the 


Navy, and on Right, Lieut. Donald J. Waterous, Royal Flying Corps 


WO splendid types of American youth 

are shown in the above photograph 
with their mother, Jayne Herbert Wat- 
erous, the American contralto. Mrs. 
Waterous, the wife of Herbert Waterous, 
basso, formerly a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was heard in 
leading contralto roles with the Century 
Opera Company in its Century Theater 
days. Both singers have been active in 
concerts for “the boys” this year. 


This photograph was taken last year 
in New York by Frank E. Tours, the 
well-known conductor and composer, be- 
fore the Waterous boys joined the 
colors. Already both of them have won 
honors. Lieut. Donald J. Waterous, 
Royal Flying Corps, has been decorated 
with the distinguished service flying 
cross for having led a raid over the Ger- 
man lines on Aug. 15, and Herbert Wat- 
erous, Jr., is now an ensign in the navy. 














The Growing Demand for 
Qualified Piano Teachers 











T is now generally conceded that the* 

new personal contact engendered by 
the war between millions of Americans 
with the peoples of foreign nations will 
have the effect of creating a widespread 
desire for broader education among the 
masses of the United States. The whole 
purpose underlying the war will undoubt- 


edly stimulate the idealistic tendency of 
America, and means will be found to 
make higher education in science and art 
more accessible to the people at large. 
This tendency, naturally, will have its 
effect on the future of musical education. 
It is pointed out that the millions, the 
billions of dollars heretofore spent on 
alcoholic stimulants and the forms of en- 
tertainment characteristically dependent 
on and encouraged by their use will be 
diverted to other and most likely higher 
forms of entertainment. In this sense, 
music, the most appealing of all arts and 
the one which affords the greatest de- 
gree of popular entertainment and men- 
tal relaxation, will profit chiefly. 

From the pedagogical viewpoint, how- 
ever, it is essential, in this new order of 
things, that music teaching shall be 
brought into closer relation to the public 
school system and conform more nearly 
to the method of teaching the general 
academic subjects in the high schools and 
colleges, 

Fortunately, our leading educational 
authorities in the higher institutions of 


learning have shown a growing disposi- 
tion to credit music study when the stu- 
dent has 1 reed a training according to 
approved ni hods, under competent in- 
structors. Indeed, the system of grant- 
ing public school credits for music study 
under such conditions is constantly and 
rapidly growing. 

This tendency is reflected in the work 
being done by private music teachers, 
particularly piano teachers, throughout 
the country. They realize that their in- 
struction must be of a nature to conform 
with the standards required by the school 
authorities, and that the student must be 
taught to know music as a theoretical 
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subject quite as well as merely being 
able to perform upon a musical instru- 
ment. The teacher who ignores this new 
trend of affairs will soon be in a hope- 
less position. 

According to the Art Publication So- 
ciety of St. Louis, more than 10,000 
piano teachers have qualified or are 
qualifymg to teach the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons, a text work 
that enables a private teacher of the 
piano to give instruction in the theory 
of music and principles of piano playing 
co-ordinately with practical keyboard 
work. 





REOPENS FOR NEW TERM 





New England Conservatory Starts 
Work—Graduates Now Teaching 


BosTon, Sept. 21.—The New England 
Conservatory of Music opened its classes 
for the school year 1918-19 on Sept. 19. 
The registration up to the present has 
been such as to indicate a large attend- 
ance. As heretofore there has been a 
good enrollment of post-graduate and 
other advanced students, and the dra- 
matic department shows well filled 
classes. The New England Conserva- 
tory library has been enlarged by sev- 
eral recent gifts. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Boston composer, has given a large col- 
lection of opera scores, which include 
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many of the older and rare operas. 
Winthrop Pitt Tryon of Cambridge has 
presented the library with much mate- 
rial bearing on the vocal art. Other re- 
cent accessions include gifts from the 
Boston Public Library, R. G. Shaw, Mrs. 
C. H. Bond, Dr. Elisha Flagg, Clayton 
D. Gilbert and Dr. L. B. Fenderson. 


Elizabeth Hale of Allston, of last year’s 
graduating class, has been ehosen a member 
of the piano faculty at Blue Mountain 
(Miss.) College, an institution which has 
one of the largest music departments in the 
South. Edward J. Grant of Taunton, New 
IEngland Conservatory ’11, has been elected 
supervisor of public school music at Vander- 
griff, a suburb of ~Pittsburgh. Ruth C. 
Sprague of Leicester, a pupil of the public 
school music course at the Conservatory, has 
been elected to tné™supervisorship at Presque 
Isle, Me. Bessie Talbot Salmon is giving 
song programs before women’s clubs and 


elsewhere. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—A good-sized audi- 
ence took advantage of the opening free 
lecture on sight-singing, given Sept. 25 
at the Academy of Music, in connection 
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SAN JOSE’S COMMUNITY “SING”’ 


Initial Gathering Held Under Y. M. 
C. A. Auspices—Hear New Pianist 


SAN Jos#, CAL., Sept. 15.—Although 
many steps toward community singing 
have been taken from time to time by 
the different local organizations and mo- 
tion picture theaters, it was the Y. W. 
C. A. which sponsored the first genuine 
community “sing” to be held in this 
city. In response to the general invita- 
tion to “come and sing awhile” nearly 
200 men, women and young people as- 
sembled on the roof of the Y. W. C. A. 
building last Sunday afternoon and 
joined whole-heartedly in singing num- 
bers of a patriotic and religious charac- 
ter. William Edward Johnson, baritone, 
conducted the impromptu chorus. So 
successful was this initial effort that the 
Y. W. C. A. is planning to hold a series 
of similar events in the near future. 

Helen Hagen, a pianist of marked abil- 
ity, gave a recent recital for the benefit 
of the San José branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People. ‘The recital was given in 
the Y. W. C. A. hall and attracted a 
goodly number of auditors. Miss Hagen, 
a graduate of the Yale Conservatory 
and winner of a scholarship for foreign 
study, is on her way to France to play 
for the troops “over there.” 

Warren D. Allen has resigned his posi- 
tion as choir director at Trinity Epis- 
copal Church. His place has been taken 
by William Edward Johnson. 

M. M. F. 


Oratorio Society to Sing Masterworks 


The program for the forty-sixth season 
of the Oratorio Society of New York, Walter 
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Our Band-I nstrument Players 
Must Work Harder, Says Tregina 














ASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 6.—“We 
need bands, more bands, and still 
more bands among our fighting forces!” 
This ‘was the emphatic statement made 
by Arthur Tregina of the United States 
Marine Band on his recent return from 
a recruiting tour for the Government for 
band musicians for the navy. “Music is 
as stimulating to the soldier, the marine 
or the sailor as the roar of machine 
guns or the din of battle,” continued Mr. 
Tregina. “It is more than this, for music 
infuses a spiritual inspiration into the 
soul that no material invention of man 
for declaring the power of justice and 
liberty can conceive. 

“My recent tour for recruiting the 
band of the Navy was a pleasure and 
not a task, though it meant early rising 
and later retiring, much inconvenience 
of travel and irregularities of living that 
are usually considered taxing. It was 
a rush tour, too, with a record of forty- 
five working days recruiting ninety-one 
musicians. 

“It must not be thought that it is an 
easy matter to select these men and that 
everyone who offers himself to give 
music to Uncle Sam’s fighting forces 
is accepted. Not at all. We have ap- 
plications from all parts of the country 


—men eager to help the cause of the 
world freedom—but out of 500 men I 
examined, I selected only ninety-one 
capable of filling their posts efficiently. 
In other words, only one-fifth of the ap- 
plicants were eligible. This does not 
mean that many of the others were not 
passably good musicians, but they were 
not up to the standard that we desire for 
our Navy bands. This condition shows 
that.a great many of the men who play 
band instruments in this country need 
to work harder and apply themselves 
more closely to their music. 

“Difficulty was experienced with a 
number of the instrumentalists, but clar- 
inetists were especially difficult to se- 
cure, and we need many of these; as, too, 
with performers on the oboe and some of 
the brass instruments. It might be inter- 
esting to know just how these ninety-one 
instruments were distributed. They were 
as follows: four flutes, one oboe, twenty 
clarinets, nineteen cornets, six altos, two 
French horns, eleven trombones, six bari- 
tones, eight saxophones, eight tubas and 
eleven drums. These instruments were 
divided between the two marine training 
camps of Paris Island, S. C., and Quan- 
tico, Va., giving to the former forty-two 
pieces and to the latter forty-nine pieces. 
In this way were completed the Fifth 
and Sixth Regimental Bands at Paris 
Island and the Thirteenth Regimental 
Band at Quantico. 


“T believe that a band should have at 
least twenty-eight pieces, while one of 
forty-nine pieces makes a very good in- 
strumentation. I feel very proud that 
our Government has given me the privi- 
lege of recruiting its navy bands and 
during the execution of this office I have 
visited a great many of the navy train- 
ing camps and completed and inaugu- 
rated a number of bands that are inspir- 
ing our fighting forces in America and 
France.” 

Mr. Tregina was accompanied on his 
recent tour by Taylor Branson, first vio- 
linist of the United States Marine Band 
Orchestra. For expediting this commis- 


eral George Barrett. 


sion within so limited a time, |, 
Tregina received the high commenda ,, 
of the commanding officer, Major ( 
He also wea: 
medal of conduct, which is only prese 
to men whose services have been 
and of superior merit. 

It is of interest to note that [, 
Tregina has just had published the ,;. 
rect version of the Marine Hymn, w_ ¢} 
is now being used by all the mar: ¢s 
Its music is based on an old choru. of 
gens-d’armes written by Offenbach. |; 
was popular in Spain a long time ig, 
and was also a familiar song in the 
Philippines. WILLARD Hoy 


























Miss Hinkle’s Slogan for Singers | 
‘‘ Smile and Be A appy”’ 




















“ae * theory of the condition of the 
voice reflecting the mind has 
been proved conclusively by my experi- 
ences at the camps,” recently declared 
Florence Hinkle, the American soprano. 

“There are many colorings and shad- 
ings to the human voice which lose all 
their beautiful and poetic value if the 
singer does not have the proper mental 
control,” continued the soprano. “For 
instance, if you experience any severe 
mental or physical shock before going 
on the stage, the voice will take on the 
color of fear, nervousness or distress, 


and the tone, as well as the song itself, 
will suffer accordingly, if the artist has 
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JOSEF ADLER sisiaes 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel.- Circle 5329 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI sutcbee 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p.m. 
823 W. 45th St., New York City. Phone Bryant 2178 


ELLA BACKUS BEH Merle and Bechtel Alcock 


Institute of Music and Romance Languages. 231 W. 

96th St., New York City. *Phone River 9689. 

Ida Hirst Gifford—aAssistant and General Director. 
Signor Girola—Language Department. 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
13 BE. 43rd St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 








Teacher of 





WILLIAM J, FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


WALTER HENRY HALL 
PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


HEALTHY BREATHING 


and correct speaking taught in six lessons (50 cents, 








*postpaid) by Marie van Gelder, author of ‘The 
Foundation of Artistic Singing.’’ Elizabeth Mather 
College, 708 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


tien Miller HEMSTRE TESINGING 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St. 





Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
130 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD) 
Telephone Riverside 2605 {Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New York 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


State University, 
Missoula, Montana 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING : 


Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


MIRIAM S, CAPON, Composer — 


Mongs and choruses of merit and of great use in 
; Conservatories and Schools 
BURKHART PUBLISHING CO. 
443 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL GAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
57 West 58th St., N. Y. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Earmony and Ensemble 
Summer address: Pittsfield, Mass. 


Mrs, SUSAN HAWLEY DAVIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 
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ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - . 


MINNA KAUFMANN, SOPRANO 


Vocal Studios (The Lehmann Method) 


Address: Carnegie Hall. Personal Rep., Emma IL 
Trapper, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years lead instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Faculty: Madame Melanie Guttman-Rice, Mr. Ed- 
ward Falck. Associate Principals; Mr. R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman, Notable Faculty: Ella McKean York, 
Registrar. Resident pupils accommodated. 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Spectelty ) 
216 W. 56th St. hone—Circle 1505 
Suinmer Address, Princes Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


LEILA TYNDALL MOSES, Piano 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 
Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., New York City. Tel. Lenox 6467 


ANNE Mc DONOUGH 2832.3¢steet St: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Study Sight Singing and become an authori- 
tative Leader instead of a dependent follower. 


EDMUND J, MYER 


601 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MASS. 





























MR. AND MRS, ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 
Tel. Conn, 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York, 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 








MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
STUDIOS | Bao YORK—120 Carnegie Hall 


BROOKLYN—99 Euclid Ave. 
DOUGLAS POWELL *°° ster ty yorce 
Teacher of Clara Loring and otheMelh inent singers. 


1425 Broadway, New York, MetropGiitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN, Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 236 West 15th St., 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist, 
318 West 57th St., N. Y. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Coaching— Recitals ~ 
Metropolitan Opera House; Res., 2184 Bathgate Av. 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


THEO. VAN YORX, Tenor 


Vocal Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 3701 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


A. CAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


THOMAS WILLIAMS 


TENOR 
CONCERTS—ORATORIO—RECITALS 
Studio: 420 West 129th Street 


ZIEGLER INSTIIUIE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 


New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
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not absolute mental control. It ma’ hy. 
a severe strain until you reach the ¢s ig¢e 
of perfect control, but it is an absv ute 
essential to successful, satisfying w irk. 
Nowadays the audience is not intere <tc 
in the artist’s individual ailments o, 
worries; they come for the artistic nj 
finished product. 

“T have discovered, with the hel) of 
the men in camp, that a beneficial and 
timely slogan is ‘Smile and Be Happy.’ 
The singer who adheres to this will not 
only sing a pleasant tone and give the 
vocal cords a much needed and natural 
relaxation, but will sing an interesting 
story into his song. The men in uni- 
form are so natural and responsive that 
they reflect the artist’s mind immedi- 
ately, and in order to please them with 
your song you must be bright and cheer. 
ful. To do this your voice and emotions 
must be alive and sensitive to the mental! 
control. ; 

“Cultivate a sunny disposition ani 
then portray it through your voice to 
your audience. I have noticed that 
since I have done this the soldiers sit 
and listen attentively, instead of wan. . 
dering off to the writing desks and read- 
ing stands that adorn the army concert 
halls and Y. M. C. A.’s. They have a 
wonderful time watching me trying to 
make them have a wonderful time, so 
there isn’t much effort toward a success- 
ful evening’s entertainment. After the 
first few measures of a song I notice 
the infection of a smile distributing it- 
self to the eager faces, and without much 
coaxing the men join in the singing and, 
without realizing it, are a living demon- 
stration of the success of ‘Smile and 
Be Happy.’ ” 





Institute Reopens for New 


Season 


The Ziegler Institute of Normal Sing- 
ing of New York reopened on Sept. 16. 
Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, its director, with 
Maybelle Korman, her able assistant, 
will again direct the vocal department. 
Many free advantages offered to regular 
students of the school will, as heretoforé, 
be among the features. These will in- 
clude extra “breath” lessons, under Miss 
Korman, and courses in musical history, 
leading to State examinations, conducted 
by Philip Gordon. 

A Metropolitan Opera coach has been ne 
gaged for the season. Other well-known 
teachers connected with the faculty who wil 
conduct their various classes comprise Helen 
Guest, dramatic courses; Frank Kasscham, 
who has been with the institute since its 
inception as a coach and teacher of piano 
and Edith Morgan Savage. Tali Esen \or- 
gan, co-director with Mme. Ziegler at the 
Asbury Park branch opened this past sum 
mer, will continue his work as an ora(ori 
coach, and instruct in sight-singing. Week!) 
visits to Asbury Park will also be made b) 
Mme. Ziegler during the coming season 


Ziegler 





Brooklyn Music School Settlement A®- 
nounces Season’s Plans 


The addition of Frank La Forge to tl 
faculty of the Brooklyn Music School §:'t!* 
ment is one of the interesting announce 
which that institution makes this year. ™! 
La Forge will give a series of lecture-re it@'s 
‘to the students of the school, illustrate! » 
himself and other prominent artists. HW’! 
also conduct criticism classes for the v0?! 
department. The chorus has been re 's4" 
ized under the direction of Charles Ma) 
faculty for the coming year is: Kend |! * 
Mussey, director; piano department, | °”' 
etta Cammeyer, Joséphine Carpenter, ‘7! 
Sims, Mrs. Georgia Pettit, M. J. Wii /ha? 
Julia Wodicka; vocal department, E! 1"! 
Johnson, Euphemia Blunt, Mrs. Els I. 
Shuster, Ralph Cox; violin department 
King Roosa, Walter Roosa; ’cello, W |'4” 
Durieux; theory,, Lyman Wells Clary, 
Gibbes; orchestra leader, John King ! 
chorus leader, Charles May; French 4d: 
ment, Augette Foret; lecture and crit 
Frank La Forge. 
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ELEANOR SPENCER 
TO BEGIN CONCERT 
SEASON AT NEWPORT 




















Eleanor Spencer, Gifted American Pianist, 


at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


During a pause in her work this sum- 
mer the above snapshot was made of 
Eleanor Spencer at her studio-bungalow 
in the woods at Lake Placid, N. Y., 
where she spent her vacation months. 
The gifted pianist is now at Pittsfield, 
Mass., where she was a visitor to the 
Chamber Music Festival last week, given 
by Mrs. Coolidge. Her concert season 
opens on Oct. 10, when she gives a re- 
cital at» Newport, R. I, under the 
auspices of the Philharmonic Society of 
that city. She returns to New York on 
Oct. 15 and will again this year do a 
limited amount of teaching for advanced 
pianists, chiefly in répertoire and the 
preparation of recital programs. 





Hamlin to Teach in New York and Ap- 
pear in Opéra Comique 


George Hamlin, the American tenor, has 
closed his Summer School for Singers at Lake 
Placid, and is planning to leave his home in 
the Adirondacks for the city. farly in Oc- 
tober, Mr. Hamlin will be one of the soloists 
at the annual music festival at Worcester, 
Mass. Immediately after the festival, Mr. 
Hamlin will go to New York, where he will 
open a studio. Mr. Hamlin expects to be 
exceedingly busy with his teaching this win- 
ter, aS many of his summer pupils are plan- 
ning to come to New York for the winter. 
The tenor will also be heard with the Society 
of American Singers during the latter’s eight 
weeks’ season at the Park Theater. 





35,000 Soldiers Hear Minnie Carey Stine 
Minnie Carey Stine, contralto, has had a 
busy summer. Since June 1 she has sung 
more than 35,000 in Camps Upton, Mills, 
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and various community units in New York. 
On Sept. 10, when she sang at Camp Millis, 
her accompanist failed to appear and she 
both played and sang to the delight of the 
700 soldiers crowded in the “Y” Hut. 

Gordon Hampson accompanied her when 
she sang at the Aviation Field, Mineola, on 
Sept. 13. On National Anthem Day she sang 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’ in five of the 
big theaters, receiving especially rousing 
cheers at the Knickerbocker and George M. 
Cohan theaters. : 


CARUSO THRILLS 50,000 
DEVOTEES IN FREE CONCERT 


Illustrious Tenor Evokes Unrestrained 
Joy at Italian Testimonial Event 
in Central Park 


Enrico Caruso for the first time sang 
at a free concert on Sept. 19, when he 
was the soloist at the Italian Testi- 
monial Concert held in Central Park. 
Nothing could so nearly describe the 


audience as likening it to a nightmare 
of some Metropolitan Opera House 
standee; it was a Caruso night, with the 
standees increased until they numbered 
some 50,000. Most of these were Italian, 
and to.a large part of them this was per- 
haps the first opportunity of hearing 
the great Caruso. From two o’clock in 
the afternoon entire families began to 
arrive in the park, encamping them- 
selves on the green in preparation for the 
event. By the time the concert began 
all the seats were filled, and thousands 
upon thousands of spectators banked the 
sides of the Mall. 

Caruso’s arrjval in the park, with Mrs. 
Caruso, was greeted by a _ shout of 
“Bravo, Caruso!” and once again, when 
he stepped on the platform, after the 
orchestra had played the “Lucia” Sex- 
tet, there was a great cry of welcome 
from the throng. The tenor sang Gior- 
dano’s “Canzone Guerreca” and _ the 
“Garibaldi Hymn,” and finally, after in- 
sistent demands from his 50,000 compa- 
triots, gave “Over There,” first in Eng- 
lish and then in Italian. 

The orchestral numbers proved popu- 
lar with the audience. The program in- 
cluded “Spirito Militare,” Forni; “Na- 
bueco,” Verdi; “Minuet” (strings), Gial- 
dini; “Mattinata,” Leoncavallo; Gems of 
Operas by Puccini; Sextet from “Lucia,” 
Donizetti; “William Tell,” Rossini; 
“Gypsy’s Serenade” from “Amico Fritz,” 
Mascagni; Gavotte, “L’Ingenue,” Arditi; 
Grand Fantasy, “Aida,” Verdi; “Dance 
of the Hours” from “La Gioconda,” 
Ponchielli, and “Liberty Forever,” En- 
rico Caruso. 


FRENCH BAND IN NEW HAVEN 








Capacity Audience Welcomes Garde 


Republicaine in Concert 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 22.—New 
Haven gave an enthusiastic welcome yes- 
terday to the famous French band, the 
Garde Republicaine, which appeared last 
night at Woolsey Hall. A parade and 
luncheon were the chief features of the 
day, followed by the evening concert, for 
which every seat in the hall was filled. 

That it is the finest band that has 
ever appeared in this city is by no means 
exaggeration. The ensemble work was 
of the highest order, and so far as the 
soloists were concerned, anything that 
could be ‘said complimentary of them 
would be justified. The violin solos by 
M. Debruille were the gems of the even- 
ing. He is an artist in every sense of 
the word. 

The Sonata for violoncello and piano 
by M. Miquelle and Georges True was 
another demonstration of the excellence 
of the men who comprise the band, while 
a deal of credit is due M. Le Roy, who 
played the clarinet; M. Mager, who sang 
the “Flower Song” from “Carmen,” and 
“7 Peruquiou, who gave a saxophone 
solo. 

A movement from Saint-Saéns’s C 
Minor Symphony and the French mili- 
tary marches that closed the program 
gives an idea of the great variety of mu- 
sic played. It was the military marches, 
played with the French troops at the 
present time, that showed the real spirit 
of the men, and like true musicians they 
were carried away with the martial airs 
and enjoyed them as much as did the 
audience. W. E. C. 
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Pianos of the world. 





The Artist 


Baldwin 


The wonderful, rich tone of the Baldwin Piano is the very concep- 
It has that refined quality, that warm and luscious tone which re- 
sembles the human voice in its individual appeal. 


The Baldwin Piano has no peer in faithfully voicing an artist’s 


I have an inspiring companion in my Baldwin Piano. 


The beautiful tone of the Baldwin Piano merits its popularity. 
Using a Baldwin, we rest assured that we have an instrument which 
The Baldwin Piano is a most wonderful help and support. 

I consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few really great 


A tone that blends so well with my voice. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

142 W. Fourth Street 323 S. Wabash Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
18 N. Penn’a St. 425 S. Fourth Ave. 
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GEORGE SCHOENEFELD 
AN INTERPRETER WITH 
OUR FORCES ABROAD 














George Schoenefeld, Los Angeles Musician, 
Now Serving with Pershing’s Troops 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 14.—George 
Schoenefeld, interpreter, A. E. F. 
Police, now serving in France, is a son 
of Henry Schoenefeld, the well-known 
Los Angeles composer, formerly a na- 
tive of Milwaukee. The father took the 
Marteau prize for a violin sonata years 
ago and the son has followed in his foot- 
steps, specializing in harpsichord music. 
George Schoenefeld studied with Martin 
Krause in Berlin, with Mare de la Nux, 
Harold Bauer and Mme. Landowska in 


Paris. After returning to Los Angeles 
he taught and gave costume recitals on 
the harpsichord. He has an excellent 
command of German and French and for 
this reason was taken from band work 
and made interpreter in the American 
forces. In what city he is stationed is 
not stated, but the accompanying photo- 
graph was taken in Bordeaux. 
W. F. G. 





Elizabeth Gutman Devotes Week to 
Singing at Camps 

After a delightful vacation in Gloucester, 
Mass., where she relaxed from the profession 
of singer and assumed her vocation as 
painter, Elizabeth Gutman devoted a week 
of her stay in New England to singing in 
the camps for the Y. M. C. A. Sept. 2 found 
her with New London as_ headquarters, 
and every night a trip was made to a differ- 
ent cantonment or post in the vicinity; the 
submarine base, Fort Trumbull, Fort Terry 
and the State Pier, were among those visited. 

Miss Gutman’s program included songs by 
Carpenter, Brockway, Cadman, Fourdrain, 
and folksongs of the Allies. The evening in- 
variably ended with a big “sing’’ with Miss 
Gutman acting as impromptu song leader 
This is only the latest of this artist’s numer- 
ous appearances in camps and hospitals un- 
der the W..C. C. &. and ¥. M. C. A. 





Roland Foster Chosen Vocal Examiner 
for New South Wales 


Roland Foster, professor of singing at the 
New South Wales Conservatorium of Music, 
has been chosen as a vocal examiner for 
New South Wales under the new Australian 
Examinations Board. He founded the Con- 
servatorium Magazine and edited it from 
October, 1916, to December, 1917, then re- 
linquishing the editorship owing to pressure 
of other work. Mr. Foster gave a course of 
six lectures on voice production and the 
teaching of singing at the special course for 
teachers held in the Conservatorium during 
the last summer vacation. 
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Studio: 46 West 96th Street, New York 
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PRELUDE AND FUGUE. By Mrs. H.H.A. 
Beach, Op. 81. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


One of the truly important new com- 
positions for piano by any composer is 
this Prelude and Fugue, which Mrs. 
Beach has just issued through the house 
of Schirmer. 

We have on many occasions paid trib- 
ute to Mrs. Beach as one of the creative 
musicians this country has produced 
whose work merits the highest approval. 
Her record in the field of composition 
is an honorable one; she has put to her 
credit successful songs and piano pieces, 
a symphony and a piano concerto, both 
of which ought to be played regularly in- 
stead of occasionally, and a _ worthy 
sonata for violin and piano that is just 
as neglected as are some other admirable 
works in this form. 

This Prelude and Fugue is a big im- 
pressive work for the pianoforte, con- 
structed with superb technical command 
and containing interesting © material 
throughout. The theme of the work an- 
nounced in unison in the third measure 
of the prelude is harmonized adroitly in 
the 3/4 section of the prelude. Then it 
is heard when the fugue begins; the po- 
tency of this theme is nowhere felt more 
keenly than in the fugal development 
where Mrs. Beach shows her contra- 
puntal ability. And at the close in the 
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PIANIST 
“Plays with a great deal of 
expression and displays an 
unusual degree of vir- 
tuosity.”’ 


Phila. Record, Phila., Pa. 
MANAGEMENT SYRACUSE 
MUSICAL BUREAU 


LOCK BOX 443, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Knabe Piano Used 
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A Major section Trionfante, where 
sounds the theme in augmentation in the 
bass with the answer in counterpoint and 
a figure in counterpoint moving simul- 
taneously, Mrs. Beach achieves a stun- 
ning effect that cannot fail to rouse audi- 
ences to enthusiasm and serious musi- 
cians to hearty approval of her gift. 

Apart from the workmanship of this 
composition, which is, as we have said, 
notable, the contents are engaging 
through all the twenty-one pages. Pre- 
ludes and fugues by contemporary com- 
posers are generally quite dull and we 
look at them questioningly, at best won- 
dering just why a composer in 1918 
wishes to bring out his essay in this 
form, the form that Bach brought vir- 
tually to its fullest expression. Mrs. 
Beach has written so intensely, however, 
in her Prelude and Fugue, that it im- 
presses one immediately with her indi- 
viduality. And what is more, she has 
written it with an extraordinary pian- 
istic understanding, so that it is at once 
significant as a piece of music and as 
piano music. To be sure, it is very dif- 
ficult to perform and should only be at- 
tempted by concert pianists. Without 
doubt it is one of the biggest works ever 
written by a composer in America, and 
one of the best compositions of its type 
written anywhere in the world to-day. 
It is to be sincerely hoped that it will not 
suffer the neglect by concert-pianists 
that so many fine works are given. 

* ok ok 

“INVITATION.” By Nicola A. 

(New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


Montani. 


Mr. Montani has written an unusual 
work in “Invitation,” an aria for soprano 
with orchestra accompaniment. The 
work, which is a setting of a poem by 
Arthur Wallace Peach, appears here 
with the orchestra art reduced for piano. 

The poem is really a beautiful one, 
dealing with the brook’s telling the child, 
“Come laugh with me, come play with 
me”; then the river saying to youth, 
“Come follow me, come hear of me’’; then 
the ocean to man, “Come strive with me, 
come toil with me.” And finally there is 
the announcement: 


“If brave thou art, the laurel years 
Shall end thy earnest quest, 

Give thee the joy that knows no tears 
And grant thee perfect rest.” 


These moods Mr. Montani has por- 
trayed in music that voices them splen- 
didly. He begins simply with the child 
and the brook, and develops into the big 
moments when the child has come to 
manhood and hears the call of the ocean. 
The final pages are very rich and with 
orchestra the work ought to be very 
effective. The piano reduction is well 
made and the aria may thus be per- 
formed, though we are of the opinion 
that it will be better understood with its 
original orchestral setting. Arias for 
soprano voice to an English text are 
rare and this is, indeed, the time when 
our singers ought to take up a work of 
this kind. Mr. Montani is a Philadelphia 
composer of standing and his recent es- 
says in secular music—he has for years 
been an acknowledged authofity on Cath- 
olic church music, in which field he has 
written many sterling works—give evi- 
dence of a distinct gift. 

* * cS 
“INTERPRETATION STUDIES.” 
Cc. Bornschein. (Philadelphia: 
Presser Co.) 


By Franz 
Theodore 


This is an album of short piano pieces 
“for the junior grades” written by Mr. 
Bornschein to accomplish certain things 
in touch and interpretation. The pieces 
are “At Dusk,” “Moon Magic,” “Prankish 
Pixies,” “The Elf’s Courtship,” “Wind- 
flowers” and “Mist Fairies.” 


BIANCA. 


In writing these pieces Mr. Bornschein 
has kept well in mind what young play- 
ers can comprehend and his titles are 
suggestive of things that they know. 
The melodies are pleasant, the rhythms 
well handled, and the pieces executed 
with the good taste and craftsmanship 
that we expect from this able Baltimore 


composer. 
* * * 


ROMANCE No. I, Romance, No. Il. By 
Fritz Spindler, Op. 1&6, Nos. 1 and 2. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


These are not new piano compositions, 
but are “old-timers” newly edited in 
splendid style by Constantin v. Stern- 
berg. They are both for the left hand 
alone and will be useful as teaching ma- 
terial. 

ok * * 

CUATRO DANZONES. ‘‘Tiene que Ser,” 
“Almendares,”’ ‘‘Anhelos,” ‘‘Danza.”’ By 
Ignacio Cervantes. (New York: G. Schir- 
mer.) 


These four Spanish, or rather Cuban, 
dances for the piano by Senor Cervantes 
are charming pieces, written with an un- 
mistakable sense of the instrument and 
thoroughly effective. They are not tax- 
ing to play. The pieces are carefully 
fingered and phrased. 


* * * 


“LITTLE DANCER,” “Little Indian.” By 
John Alden Carpenter. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) 


Mr. Carpenter’s piano pieces issued a 
few years ago disappointed us greatly, 
but he redeemed himself with these two 
new sketches for the same instrument. 
They are small pieces but of rare attrac- 
tiveness, and show the subtlety of ex- 
pression that he has often displayed in 
his art songs. Both pieces are dedicated 
to Lester Donahue. 


* * * 


By Henry Hadley, Op. 80. 
York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


(New 


This is the opera that won the prize 
offered two years ago by William Wade 
Hinshaw and that is to be produced next 
week by the Society of American Singers 
in their New York season at the Park 
Theater. 

It is a one-act opera, the libretto being 
by Grant Stewart, who was responsible 
for the ill-fated “Madeleine” for which 
Victor Herbert wrote the music several 
years ago. Mr. Stewart has founded his 
libretto on the Goldoni comedy, “The 
Mistress of the Inn.” Like all Goldoni 
comedies it is tenuous in subject matter, 
so that an audience’s interest in it will 
depend almost entirely on the way it is 
acted. 

Mr. Hadley’s music is in a compara- 
tively light style, making free use, how- 
ever, of the vocabulary of the modern 
composer. The score reveals Mr. Had- 
ley’s acquaintance with the charming 
operas “Le Donne Curiose” and “Il Se- 
greto di Suzanna” of Wolf-Ferrari; in 
fact, in one or two places we note more 
than an acquaintance. The merit of the 
music can, of course, not be discussed 
from a piano score and will be left till 
the production of the opera. 

It should be recorded here that Mr. 
Flammer has published the opera in a 
splendid edition, finely engraved and 
printed, and that he deserves praise for 
undertaking the issuing of an opera in 
his early publishing years. The score 
bears a dedication: “To my friend, 
Lucius E. Hosmer.” A. W. K 





West to Hear Florence Macbeth 
After singing several times in 
Fourth Liberty Loan, Florence 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Association, left last week for the West 
where she will appear in concert in Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and then go immediately to Chi- 
cago for rehearsals with Campanini's forces. 
She will make the tour with the opera 
company and will be in Chicago during the 
season there, beginning in November. Miss 
Macbeth will go to Winnipeg for appearances 
as soloist with the Russian Symphony Or- 
chestra, Nov. 15 and 16, and will then make 
an extended tour of the West. 
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Macbeth, 
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X Ae LEROUX, whose name ap- 
£\ pears in the prospectus of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House for the coming 
season for the first time, has not had is 
good luck with his last opera as with 
most of its predecessors. ‘“Noél” had its 
premiere a year ago at the Colon in 
Buenos Ayres, an event for which the 
French composer made the journey from 
Paris to the Argentine; but it has since 
failed to hold the interest of the Paris 
public for more than a few perform- 
ances. 

When the Metropolitan stages the 
American premiére of “La Reine Fiam- 
mette” this winter it will introduce to 
its patrons what is perhaps the most 
charming of Leroux’s operas, albeit one 
of the earlier of his works. It is now 
ten years since it was in the heyday of 
its popularity in Paris, where Albert 
Carré made a noteworthy production of 
it at the Opéra Comique, with his wife, 
Marguerite Carré, in the picturesque 
name part, which will presumably fall to 
Geraldine Farrar here. 

The original drama of the same .title 
was by the late Catulle Mendés, who 
turned it over to Leroux to be made into 
a lyric drama after the success of the 
composer’s “Astarte.” French critics 
said at the time of its first performance 
that the music was as notable for its 
“exquisite grace” and its “seductive 
charm” as for its “dramatic power.” 

Leroux followed up “La Reine Fiam- 
mette” with “Le Chemineau,” which had 
an even longer run at the Opéra Co- 
mique, due in part, at least, to Henri 
Dufraune’s impersonation of the title 
role. Dufraune tried to persuade Oscar 
Hammerstein to produce the work at the 
Manhattan, but the American impresario 
undoubtedly realized that an opera with- 
out a pronounced réle for a woman sing- 
er stands a poor chance of finding 
marked favor with American audiences 
—as the history of “William Tell” has 
proven. 

After “Le Chemineau” came “William 
Ratchiff,” produced at Nice; then “Théo- 
dora,” produced at Monte Carlo, and, 
after a longer interval, ‘Le Carillon- 
neur,” but none of these met with the 
same measure of popular approval as 
either “La Reine Fiammette” or “Le 
Chemineau.” 

Leroux has long been the head of a 
private conservatory in Paris, where his 
wife, Mme. Héglon-Leroux, who has ap- 
peared in several of his operas, notably 
as Théodora, teaches singing. 

e* * * 


Clara Butt Discovers a New Contralto 


Clara Butt, possessor as she is of one 

of the most extraordinary contralto or- 
gans of the age, however one may de- 
plore a certain unevenness in the produc- 
tion, has discovered another contralto 
voice of exceptional possibilities in the 
daughter of an artisan in the English 
town of Camborne. 
_The young woman, whose name is 
Gladys Harris, has sung on several occa- 
sions in Plymouth, once as one of the 
Soloists in “The Messiah.” Her training 
thus far she has received from an or- 
ganist in Plymouth. 

Mme. Butt is so convinced that she is 
a potential star of the future that she 
made a special trip to the girl’s home 
town last month to give two concerts 
there for the purpose of raising a fund 
that will enable her to go up to London 
for instruction under one of the best 
teachers there. 

* + * 


New Society to Make Vigorous Cam- 
paign for British Music 


A new society is being formed in Eng- 
land whose sole aim is to be the further- 
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ance of British music. A vigorous cam- 
paign, both at home and abroad, is to be 
initiated on behalf of music by British 
composers, while a widely representative 
committee practically insures for the 
society immunity from all partisanship 
and from the futility of overlapping any 
efforts already being made. 


be for the American public, have been 
three features of the répertoire—“ Ladies 
of Good Humor,” “Three Children’s 
Tales” and “The Fantastic Shop.” 
‘““Sadko,” which was given here, has also 
been new to London audiences. Other- 
wise the répertoire has been of familiar 
complexion — “Petruchka,” “Carnaval,” 


Emancipation— The Conflict between 
Good and Evil—The Soul of Man—His 
Strength and His Weakness—Freedom. 


“It must be admitted,” says “Lancelot” 
in the Referee, “that while this synopsis 
may lend itself to illustration by gesture, 
it does not excel artistically as a musical 
program. Fortunately the composer has 
associated the four groups with excerpts 
from poems by Carpenter and Whitman, 
and while the music can be easily con- 
nected with the sections of the detailed 
program, it is better in the concert room 
to regard the music as expressive of the 
poetic excerpts. From this point of view 
the work has musical interest, and, being 
effectively scored, it held attention. 

. =. 


Melbourne Hears “The Little Melba” 


Known in her native Australia as “the 
little Melba,” Stella Power, the pro- 
tégée of Nellie Melba, gave a concert in 
Melbourne after her return home from 
her visit to America with her country’s 
great diva. 

Her program bore all the hall-marks of 









































In Which Raimond von Zur-Muhlen Proves He Is Alive 


To express it in the historic words of Mark Twain, the report of the death of Raimond von Zur-Muhlen, printed in MUSICAL AMERICA 
on June 15, was “greatly exaggerated.’’ This celebrated oratorio singer has been making his home in England for many years. In a 
letter to this publication, dated Wiston Old Rectory Steyning, Sussex, Sept. 1. Mr. von Zur-Muhlen says: “I am so sorry to disappoint 
your correspondent, who some time ago reported my death from here. I am fully alive and very well, and hope for many years to come 
to enjoy my beautiful country home, where I love to tame pigeons and pupils!" The accompanying snap-shots are offered as photographic 


evidence 


To this end the preliminary prospectus 
promises co-operation with any or all 
other societies having similar objects. 
The Monthly Musical Record thinks that 
such a scheme as that which the society 
puts forward deserves Government sup- 
port, similar to that which the French 
Government gives to musical propa- 
ganda. At the same time, it is interest- 
ing to note, French musical circles ac- 
cuse their Government of being niggard- 
ly in its appropriations for carrying on 
propaganda for French music in other 


countries. 
a ae 


Diaghileff Dancers in London Again 


London has been having a season of 
Russian dancing again. The famous 
Diaghileff troupe, whose success in this 
country, after its sensational series of 
triumphs in the Old World was somewhat 
compromised by the non-appearance of 
the loudly heralded Nijinsky during its 
first engagement, has been appearing 
twice a day at the Coliseum. 

Novelties for London, as they would 
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“Scheherazade,” “Spectre of the Rose,” 
the “Prince Igor” dances and “Les 
Sylphides.” Mu 

* * 


High-Water Mark Reathed by de Lara’s 
Italian Festival in London 


Isidore de Lara, who has been inde- 
fatigable in his labors on behalf of pro- 
fessional musicians who feel the pinch 
of war-times, and also in the interests 
of native British music, made a record 
with the Italian Festival he recently or- 
ganized in London. The profits from the 
festival amounted to $38,000. 


* * a 
A Dalcroze “Allegory” Introduced 


Long before Emile Jaques-Dalcroze 
achieved a certain degree of renown as 
the originator of Eurhythmics he was 
known in a more circumscribed circle as 
a composer. He has written a number 
of attractive songs, and since he devel- 
oped his radical system of rhythmic 
training he has composed a_ goodly 
amount of music especially for the appli- 
cation of his Eurhythmics. One of these 
compositions, an “Allegory” for orchestra 
was recently introduced in London. 

This “Allegory” is designed to accom- 
pany the action of four groups of silent 
gesticulators, the “program” being as fol- 
lows: 

Oppression—Toil—Revolt—A Vision of 
Liberty—Struggle against Doubt and 
Fear— The Pioneers— The Masses — 


a Melba program—‘“Lo, Hear the Gentle 
Lark,” Bemberg’s “Chant Venétien,” the 
“Depuis le Jour” from “Louise,” “Ah, fors 
é lui’, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hindu 
Song.” Her audience filled the big Audi- 
torium and turned in a substantial sum 
for the new Australian soprano, who is 
starting out on her career so auspiciously. 

Mme. Melba has a number of gifted 
pupils in Melbourne, but she seems to 
have the greatest hopes for little Miss 
Power. 

a * ca 
A Plea for the Spontaneous Amateur 


Most of us who go away from town 
in the summer with a bad attack of mu- 
sic’s sad satiety know the experience of 
secretly apologizing to ourselves for get- 
ting enjoyment out of the half-baked per- 
formance of some spontaneous little no- 
body far from the madding crowd, when 
our over-wrought nerves have been re- 
freshed and our jaded taste restored to 
elemental responsiveness by a reju- 
venating diet of Nature’s out-of-doors. 
A correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph makes some apt comments re- 
garding these phases. 

At the end of a long and arduous sea- 
son, he points out, the music critic says, 
and believes, that he is sick to death of 
music, and never wants to hear-a note 
of it again. As a matter of fact, he is 
nothing of the kind. No one with a note 
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of music in him is ever really tired of it. 
What he is tired of is hearing Susan 
Jones, conscientious but uninspired, plod- 
ding with an air of grim determination 
through the “Moonlight Sonata,” or Rob- 
ert Smith singing “How Do I Love Thee” 
as if he didn’t mean it, in a hot and de- 
pressing concert hall. Given a change 
of environment and atmosphere, the 
taste soon returns, and it is in the coun- 
try that both are to be found. 

Country-house music is not, of course, 
quite what it was in the old days, this 
writer notes. The son with the pleasant 
baritone is in the army; the daughter 
who played the violin is working in a 
hospital or driving a service car; the 
mother, who “learnt from” Benedict, and 
has a pleasant Old World touch upon 
the pianoforte, is at a depot all day 
and is tired in the evenings. Still, you 
get echoes of the pleasures of the past 
even to-day, and most delightful they are, 
not only for themselves, but also for the 
memories that they bring. 

“Think of it. To sit at one’s ease in a 
comfortable chair on the lawn outside 
the open drawing-room window, not de- 
nied the solace of tobacco. Within, the 
mistress of the house, after an apology 
for stiff fingers, plays the ‘Moonlight 
Sonata’—not, perhaps, with the technical 
accuracy of Miss Jones, but far more ex- 
pressively; the son, back on leave and out 
of practice, sings ‘How Do I Love Thee’ 
not with the finish of Mr. Smith, but 
with infinitely more sincerity. The lis- 
tener’s mind is carried back to the 
£olian or Wigmore Hall, and he admits 
that, in his heart of hearts, he really 
does like music a little after all. 


“For country-house music has two 
great charms, its atmosphere and its sin- 
cerity. However comfortable, however 
beautifully decorated, however well ven- 
tilated a concert hall may be, its stiffness 
and formality are soul-destroying. <A 
great artist can triumph over his sur- 
roundings because he can create an at- 
mosphere of his own and carry his audi- 
ence away with him into it. The lesser 
light, who has not that power, suffers 
under disabilities that are generally ab- 
solutely fatal. 

“But at a country house the at- 
mosphere is right to begin with. Then, 
quite apart from the sense of physical 
well-being, which is by no means an un- 
important element, there is the fact that 
it only exists for the reason that those 
he make it do so because they are fond 
of it.’ 

And thereupon the writer launches out 
upon an impassioned plea for the ama- 
teur and a denunciation of that ambition 
which so often deprives him of all chance 
of ever being again the only thing he 
can be creditably—namely, a good ama- 
teur. 

“T would far rather sit on the lawn and 
hear a Chopin nocturne played with a 
hundred wrong notes by an amateur who 
really loves it than listen to the same 
nocturne played in a concert hall by a 
professional with ten times the technique 
and half the soul. It is this element of 
love and sincerity that alone can get the 
best out of music, and I often think that 
amateurs, on the average, have it, or, at 
any rate, display it, in a greater degree 
than professionals. Very possibly it is 
killed in the course of that operation, 
which is far too common nowadays, the 
manufacture of a good amateur into 
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Re new songs by Bainbridge Crist—“Girl of the Red Mouth,” “O Come Hither,” 
“This is the Moon of Roses,’ “You Will Not Come Again.” 

Leo Ornstein—“‘Gazal”’ (Arab Love Song), Tartar Lament. 

Fay Foster—“At Last,” “At the Window,’’ “A Maiden,” ‘‘Were I Yon Star.” 
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very moderate professional, just as a 
child’s rich imagination is killed in the 
course of education. Once let the ama- 
teur get obsessed by technique and he 
becomes self-conscious and his playing 
loses its native charm. 

“It is a thousand pities that amateurs 
are not left in their natural sphere when 
they can do splendid work for music in- 
stead, as is too often the case, of being 
forced into ranks in which they will earn 
neither distinction nor money, while their 
music will, as likely as not, lose the only 
quality really worth having, the quality 
of life.” 

* * * 


English Ballad a “Hardy Perennial” 


It is always refreshing to see a man at- 
tain a clear perspective regarding one of 
his country’s institutions that has be- 

-come hopelessly antiquated, but is still 
clung to so tenaciously as to make it al- 
most a national idiosyncrasy. 

And here is a London reviewer actually 
attacking that most firmly intrenched of 
all forms of musical composition in the 
popular English mind, the ballad—a song 
that usually oozes syrupy sentimentality 
at every pore: 

“We are always being told by seers 
who claim to be able to read the signs of 
the times,” he writes in the London Daily 
Telegraph,.“that the war will change the 
face of the earth. Even in the world of 
music there are evidences of a revolution 
in some departments of popular taste. 
But the British ballad seems to be too 
hardy a growth to be easily uprooted; 
and when nine out of ten publishing 
houses issue nothing else, the ingenuity 
of the reviewer is sorely taxed to find 
fresh phrases for each successive budget 
of the least original of all types of com- 
position.” 
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Ruth Vincent a “Two-a-Day” Favorite 


Ruth Vincent, remembered here since 
the run of André Messager’s “Vé- 
ronique,” has been singing recently at 
the London Palladium. Of. late years 
she has gained substantial recognition in 
both the concert and the oratorio world, 
and now she seems to be never at a loss 
for a “two-a-day” engagement in the 
cities of England and Scotland. In pri- 
vate life she is the wife of an English 
army officer. J. L. H. 





HERTZ FORCES TO OFFER 
IMPORTANT NOVELTIES 


San Francisco Orchestra Preparing New 
Works—Additions to Forces—Club 
Gives Opening Concerts 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Sept. 23.—Al- 
fred Hertz, conductor of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, promises 
some important novelties this season. 
Sixteen new works will appear on the 
programs, some of which he says he ob- 
tained only after “long and ardent per- 
sonal pleading with the New York pub- 
lishers, for they represented in many in- 
stances the last available copies in 
stock.” 

This was especially true of the Rus- 


sian music, but through private sources 
he has succeeded in securing a good col- 
lection. A few new members have been 
added to the orchestra, among them be- 
ing Leo Godowsky, son of the noted pian- 
ist; E. B. Foerstel, formerly assistant 
concertmaster of the St. Paul Symphony; 
A. Kraus, for fourteen years concert- 
master of the Los Angeles Symphony, 
and Louis Rovinsky, a pupil of Zimbal- 
ist. Louis Persinger and Horace Britt 
will appear as soloists again this year. 
Alexander Saslavsky will take the 
place of Eugenia Argiewicz in the trio 
recently formed and already scheduled 
for a number of concerts by Mr. Oppen- 
heimer. Owing to her many solo en- 


gagements Miss Argiewicz found t} 
would be impossible to continue her 
with the trio. Mr. Saslavsky is 
warmly welcomed to his new hon 
San Francisco. 

Leopold Godowsky will spend th« 
four weeks at his home in Bely: 
resting and preparing for his co 
tour, which begins with a concert j; 
Francisco next month. He has just 
pleted a successful course of instry 
in Portland, Ore. 

The third big community “sing” , 
series under the auspices of the 
Camp Community Music Committe. 
held at Washington Square on S; 
afternoon. As this is in the Latin Qu 
and the Italian fiesta is now being 
special operatic numbers and Neap. 
folk songs were introduced. 

The Oakland Music Teachers’ As 
tion announces five artist concert 
the season of 1918-19. The first w 
given by Lambert Murphy, the s °o, 
by Lucy Gates and the Trio de Li tice 
the third by Josef Hofmann, four 
Anna Case and the last by Louis 
veure. 

The opening concert cf the season was 
given by the San Francisco Mu-jca| 
Club on Thursday morning. The reg ilar 
program was preceded by a short <om- 
munity “sing,” led by Mrs. Edward }}ry- 
ner and Mrs. Richard Rees. Mrs. Charles 
Stuart Ayers and her committee had ar- 
ranged an interesting program. The 
first number was a novelty in the form 
of a violin and piano sonata by Gro\|ez, 
finely played by Antonio de Grassi and 
Frederick Maurer, Jr. Cyril Scott’s 
“Valse Caprice” headed an interesting 
group, played by E. Marian de Guerre. 
Emelei Lancel, accompanied by Mirs. 
Horatio Stoll, sang a charming group of 
songs, to which additional beauty was 
lent by the violin obbligatos of Mrs. Wijl- 
liam Poyner. Iwa Weick, lyric soprano, 
pleased with a group of English songs, 
with Alberta Livernash Hyde at the 
piano. 

The Sunday afternoon concert at the 
Palace of Fine Arts was made notable 
by the singing of Helen Heath, who gave 
a group of songs by the young San Fran- 
cisco composer Dorothy Crawford. As- 
sisting on the program were John C. 
Manning, pianist, and Edna Horan, vio- 
linist, who was accompanied by Pauline 
Hope-Buttner. All of the numbers were 
splendidly given. This is the twenty- 
first concert of the series arranged by 
Mme. Emelie Tojetti. Alma Helen Ro- 
ther was successfully presented in re- 
cital last week by her teacher, Hugo 
Mansfeldt. Frederick G. Schiller an- 
nounces a series of orchestral concerts 
in which community singing will play an 
important part. Harriet Pasmore, con- 
tralto, was the soloist at the organ re- 
cital given by Edwin Lemare on Sunday 
evening. Among the musicians appear- 
ing in concerts for the enlisted men dur- 
ing the past week were Jeanne Jomelli, 
Alice Poyner, Marion Eckles, Iole Pas- 
tori, Augusta Hayden and Nathan Fire- 
stone. E. M. B. 





Philadelphia Symphony to Open Season 
in New Stage Setting 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 28.—The opening 
concerts of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra will have an additional inter- 
est because of the fact that the new stage 
setting will then be used. A little over 
a year ago the West Philadelphia branch 
of the Women’s Committee of the orches- 
tra offered to raise a sum of money suf- 
ficient to procure a more artistic stage 
setting. They were remarkably success- 
ful in their financial campaign. 

The design is the creation of a yours 
artist in this city named Anton Albers. !1° 
had the advice and assistance of Leopold © 
Seyffert, the portrait painter, of this : 
and Mr. Stokowski, conductor of the P's 
delphia Orchestra. It is expected that 
setting will be presented to the Orchest! 


’ Association on behalf of the West Phila:e!- 


phia committee at the initial pair of cone ''s 
of the season. 


— 
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LOIS ADLER 


PIANIST and TEACHER 


Has filled many concert engagements in 
Kurope and America. 
for public work. 


721 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


Prepares pupils 


“Those who @id not hear Lois Adler’s rit! 

missed a musical treat. Miss Adler is a p'"'*! 

with powers of large and varied expression 
St. Paul Pioneer I °** 
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M4y? POWELL, who gained the 
Government’s recognition that a 
high order of music is appreciated by our 
men in camp, will be one of the bright 
particular stars in the Liberty Theaters 


this coming winter. She will not only 
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play wherever her itinerary permits, but 
will make special journeys to some of 
them as for an ordinary engagement. 
Mme. Powell will have some American 
music on all her programs. 

She has been working in her White 
Mountains home with Axel Skjerne, a 












Maud Powell’s Summer 
Bungalow Near White- 
field, N. H., and Two 
Groups Showing the Dis- 
tinguished Violinist and 
Her Guests. In the Left 
Riccardo Martin,’ the 
Tenor, and Adolf Schmid, 
the Conductor. In the 
Right: Irene Frank, H. 
E. Kellner, Mme. Powell, 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Schmid, 
Edna Speier, Mme. Pow- 
ell’s Secretary, and Axel 
Skjerne, Mme. Powell's 
New Accompanist. 


new Danish pianist, adding the follow- 
ing works not hitherto used in. her con- 
certs: Sonatas by Lekeu, Milhaud, John 
Alden Carpenter and Fauré, the violin 
concerto by Cecil Burleigh and smaller 
works by White, Ravel, Gretchaninoff, 
Paganini and others. 














The Brothers Yon Prepare Studios 
for Variety of Musical Subjects 














Tos reopening of the Yon Studios in 
Carnegie Hail, New York, took place 
on Oct. 1. §S. Constantino Yon and his 
brother Pietro A. Yon, have this year 
prepared an interesting course of study 
and have equipped their studios with 
every possible facility for the efficient 
conduct of their work. 
The vocal course, which includes not 
only singing lessons, but also répertoire 
in Italian, French and English in opera, 
oratorio and songs and a special teach- 
ers’ class, is given by S. Constantino 
Yon. Piano study, carried on according 
to the method of Sgambati as taught at 
the Saint Cecilia Academy in Rome, is 
taught by both S. Constantino and Pietro 
A. Yon. The latter, who has made a 
reputation as one of our finest concert 


organists, takes charge of the organ in- 
struction and has a two-manual organ 
in his studio for instruction purposes. 
He also teaches harmony, counterpoint 
and composition. A complete course in 
the Catholic service for organists will be 
Ziven by J. C. Ungerer, organist of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. The Yon brothers 
have already planned a number of 
Un'que concerts for the coming season, 
In which they and their pupils will par- 
Uc! pate. 

Uuring the summer just passed they 
ave been active in appearing for the 
‘ei Cross. They gave a program with 
icvanni Martinelli at the First Pres- 
byierian Church at Monroe, N. Y., on 
Aur. 27 and repeated it on Aug. 29 at 
the Horton Memorial Church at Middle- 


— 


town, N. Y., under the auspices of the 
local music club. This program was 
for the benefit of the American Red 


tively of the Yons and Mr. Martinelli. 
Pietro A. Yon performed on this occa- 
sion Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A 
Minor, his own “Speranza” and his new 
“American Rhapsody,” and the César 
Franck “Piéce Heroique,” playing these 
works all from memory in his distin- 
guished manner. Mr. Martinelli scored 
in arias from “Aida” and “Pagliacci” 
and also sang Mr. Yon’s “Ave Maria” 

















Pietro A. Yon and S. Constantino Yon, Two Prominent New York Musicians, 
Who Have Resumed Their Activities for the Season 














Cross and the Civilian Relief of the 
Italian cities of Settimo Vittone and 
Montagnagna, the birthplaces respec- 


and “The Infant Jesus,” giving the lat- 
ter its first public hearing, which was 
a notable success. S. Constantino Yon 


gave admirable performances of Cho- 
pin’s C Sharp Minor Polonaise, a Sere- 
nade by Joffrey and Liszt’s Twelfth 
Rhapsody, revealing splendid pianistic 
attainments. The three artists joined 
forces in “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
at the close of the program. Both in 
Monroe and Middletown their concert 
was the musical event of the summer. 


On Aug. 31 Mr. Martinelli, Giulia Grilli, 
mezzo-soprano, an artist-pupil of S. Con- 
stantino Yon, and Mr. Yon gave a concert 
for the benefit of the reconstruction of St. 
John’s Roman Catholic Church at Goshen, 
N. Y. On this occasion Mr. Martinelli again 
sang the same two operatic arias, Pietro A. 
Yon’s songs “Veneziana”’ and ‘‘Moonbeams,” 
while Miss Grilli was received with favor in 
the familiar aria from ‘‘Samson and Delilah” 
and songs by Yon, Schindler and Kiirsteiner. 
S. Constantino Yon offered excellent per- 
formances of piano compositions by Joffrey 
and Chopin and the Scherzo from MacDowell’s 
“Sonata Tragica.’”’ Miss Grilli and Mr. Mar- 
tinelli brought the program to a close with 
‘The Star-Spangled Banner.” As there was 
no organ available for solo numbers, Pietro 
A. Yon acted as accompanist at the piano 
for the singers in his wonted artistic man- 
ner. 





SYLVAIN NOACK AGAIN 
TO BE SOLOIST WITH 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 





































































































Sylvain Noack, Boston Violinist 


Sylvain Noack, violinist and assistant 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and his wife, who is also an 
accomplished violinist, were among the 
recent arrivals of Boston’s musical nota- 
bles, having motored from Bar Harbor, 
Me. While there Mr. Noack figured 
prominently in various recitals during 
the summer, repeating former successes. 
Four concerts given in conjunction with 
Ethel Cave Cole, pianist, and Alw 
Schroeder, ‘cellist, were among the 
series. 

Aside from his orchestral activities 
Mr. Noack’s coming season in Boston 
will be a strenuous one. With the re- 
opening of his new studio and his teach- 
ing engagements materially increased 
through additional enrollments, he will 
again be heard as soloist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony and in numerous private 
recitals. These appearances, together 
with the many concerts scheduled for the 
Havens Trio, the Boston Quartet and the 
Schroeder Trio, organizations of which 
he is a member, will round out a busy 
winter. 





Many Appearances for Henry Gurney 
During October 


The present month is an active one for 
Henry Gurney, the Philadelphia tenor. His 
list of bookings includes appearances at 
Pottstown, Oct. 3; Chester, Oct. 11; Allen- 
town, afternoon and evening of Oct. 14; 
Lansdale, Oct. 17; West Chester, Oct. 19; 
Pennsgrove, Oct. 21; Lancaster, Oct. 22; 
Hanover, Oct. 24; York, Oct. 25; Coatesville, 
Oct. 28; Coudersport, Oct. 30; and Camden, 
Oct. 31. 





New York Church Baritone Weds New 
Haven Musician 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Sept. 28.— Marion 
Catlin Munson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Sperry Munson of this city, was 
married this evening to Alois Marrilla of 
New York. The bride was graduated from 
Vassar in 1909 and is a musician of note in 
this city. The bridegroom is baritone solo- 
ist at the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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LYDIA LOCKE SPENDS FRUITFUL 
MONTH AT MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 










































































Lydia Locke at Marblehead, Mass. The American Soprano Is Shown in No. 1 with Her Coach, Albert Sciarretti and a 


Friend. 


In No. 2 with Signor and Signora Norri Baj on Her Right and Gaetano Merola on Her L<ft. 


Miss Locke Is Seen on the Rocks Before Her Morning’s Swim 


) Ph are LOCKE spent the month of August at her summer home at Marblehead, Mass., on the famous North Shore. Com- 
bining work with pleasure, she had the assistance of her coach, Albert Sciarretti, and Mme. Norri Baj, her first vocal 


teacher from Milan. 


With her Miss Locke prepared her programs for her engagements this winter. 


In No. 3 


She also had with her 


Maestro Gaetano Merola, the conductor of the San Carlo Opera Company, with which company Miss Locke will appear this 


season. 











Chicago Union Resumes Probe of 
Some Symphony Men’s Loyalty 








Hearings to Continue Several Days, and Proved Disloyalty Will 
Mean Expulsion—Notes of Chicago’s Musical Week 




















Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Sept. 28, 1918. 


NQUIRIES regarding the loyalty of 

certain members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra have been reopened dur- 
ing the week, this time by the Federation 
of Musicians. An investigation began 
before the Chicago executive board on 
Sept. 26, based upon the questioning 
earlier in the summer by Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney Francis Borelli, and giv- 
ing the accused members opportunity to 
present their defense. The inquiry, be- 
ing considered a union matter, is being 
conducted behind closed doors and no de- 
tails have thus far been given out other 
than a statement by President Winkler 
that the hearings would continue a week 
or ten days. He added that proved dis- 
loyalty would mean expulsion. 

Conductor Frederick Stock arrived in 
Chicago during the week, and was sum- 
moned to appear before Mr. Borelli, to- 
gether with Frederick Wessels, manager 
of the orchestra. This summons was 
afterward deferred until the end of the 
hearings before the union. It is re- 
ported here that a recent application to 
reinstate the first citizenship papers of 
Mr. Stock, which had lapsed through 
age, was denied by the Washington au- 
thorities. 

Charles W. Clark, the baritone, sang 
Fay Foster’s “The Americans Come” at 
a big Liberty Loan meeting at Corpus 
Christi Auditorium, Chicago, Sept. 26. 

Carolyn Willard, pianist, has been 
spending the summer at Union City, 
Mich. Her concert season will open in 


Tennessee with a recital on Oct. 25. Her 
Chicago recital is announced for Nov. 17. 

Another talented pianist, Georgia 
Kober, will begin her concert season 
early in October. She is booked for a 
splendid series of engagements in the 
South and Middle West, and has pre- 
pared a number of programs of ex- 
traordinary interest. 

Edna Gunnar Peterson, the popular 
young pianist, recently played at the 
national American music festival at 
Lockport, N. Y. She will appear with 
Greta Torpadie and Samuel Lundquist 
at A€olian Hall, New York, Nov. 9. 

The veteran concert manager, F. 
Wright Neumann, has taken the man- 
agement of Kimball Hall, and intends to 
present many of the artists booked by’ 


him at that place during the coming 
season. 


Begin Chamber Music Series 


A series of chamber music recitals was 
begun on the afternoon of Sept. 22 at 
the Church of the New Civilization by 
the Chicago Chamber Music Trio, Ernest 
Toy, violinist, Frederick Morley, pianist, 
and Hans Hess, ’cell’st. The series will 
continue weekly until Oct. 20. Each pro- 
gram contains a standard trio of large 
dimensions and several smaller works. 
“We are trying,” says Mr. Morley, “to 
meet the public half way in attracting 
attention to our work before appearing 
in a program of music, all of which will 
be up to our highest standard, at some 
later date.” 

Rehearsals for the American Con- 
servatory Students’ Orchestra are being 
held on Monday afternoons under the 
direction of Herbert Butler. 

John R. Hattstaedt, secretary of the 
American Conservatory and son of the 
president, has been made sergeant of his 
company. He is in the army service at 
Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 

Maurice Aronson, long associated as 
assistant with Leopold Godowsky, has 
joined the faculty of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College. His wife, Vera Kaplun 
Aronson, is announced as one of this sea- 
son’s soloists with the Chicago Syni- 
phony Orchestra. Two former pupils of 
the Chicago Musical College have added 
stars to the institution’s service flag. 
William Beller has entered the Students’ 
Army Training Corps at Marquette Uni- 
versity, and Frank Mannheimer is in the 
commissary department of one of the 
camps in Georgia. 

Three of Rudolph Reuter’s pupils have 


been appointed to excellent teaching po- 
sitions. Lucy Jacks is instructor of 
music at the Brenau College Conserva- 
tory in Georgia; Margaret Pointdexter 
‘s teacher of music at Bethany College, 
Topeka, Kan., and Ann W. Rowland is 
at the College of Maple Creek, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada. 

Felix Borowski began his series of 
lectures on the history of music Sept. 28. 
The first was on “Primitive Music.” The 
recital by students following this lecture 
at the Ziegfeld Theater was of particu- 
lar interest because it presented Abra- 
ham Sopkin and Nina Wulfe, both pupils 
of Prof. Leopold Auer. who began teach- 
ing at the College on Sept. 16. Among 
the other ycung artists appearing were 
Esther Berger, Helen Hagen, Marion 
Bergman, Mrs. Nacmi Brown Hamilton, 
Mrs. Bertha Lewis, May Pfeffer and 
Aaron Ascher. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey tendered 
a recevt'on to the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical Colleve at their home, Sent. 21, 
in honor of Professor Auer and Mme. 
Stein. During the evening a musical pro- 
gram was presented by Gustaf Holm- 
quist, Burton Thatcher, Lathrop Resse- 
guie and Rudolph Reuter. Edoardo Sac- 
erdote played the accompaniments. 

Parmelia Gale, contralto, sang before 
the sailors at the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Sept. 22. 

A reception for faculty and students 
was held in the Lyceum Arts Conserva- 
tory, Sept. 24. During the evening 
Louis Kreidler, baritone of the Chicago 
Opera Association and member of the 
faculty, sang a number of songs. 

Leonora Ferrari, lyric soprano, pre- 
sented a number of Neapolitan songs at 
the Italian Alliance meeting, Sevt. 24. 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 





Fremstad to Substitute for Garden in 
Campanini’s Preliminary Tour 


CHIcAGo, Sept. 30.—It is announced 
that Mary Garden, who was operated on 
recently for appendicitis, will return to 
America too late for the preliminary 
tour of the Chicago Opera Association, 
and that in her place O'live Fremstad 
will sing Tosca, alternating with Galli- 
Curci’s appearances in the “Barber of 
Seville.” 





GALLO ARTISTS WIN HONORS IN «‘BOHEME”’ 


Miss Craft’s ‘‘Mimi’’ an Appeal- 
ing Portrait—Other Offerings 
of the Week 


On Monday evening, Sept. 23, a packed 
house witnessed Fortune Gallo’s produc- 
tion of Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” The 
owners of the copyright permitted the 
production of the work without royalty 
for the benefit of the Italian Relief Com- 
mittee and their generosity was amply 
appreciated by the enthusiastic audience. 

There were no notable lapses in the 
performance, though the first act did 
drag—a habit with first acts. Mr. Agos- 
tini, who sang Rodolfo’s part, looked 
wonderfully warm for a freezing man 


and the picture at which Joseph Royer, 
as Marcel, daubed patiently away. was 
a close relative of the canvases at which 
other stage painters have been called 
on to busy themselves. The imagination 
was further taxed by the unabated light 
which beat both down and up on Mimi 
and Rodolfo in their search for the 
dropped key. So ‘long as scenic effects 
are managed with so little regard as 
this to the bewilderment likely to be pro- 
duced in the naive and untutored opera- 
goer’s mind, the just apvreciation of 
opera will necessitate a rigorous train- 
ing of the prospective svectator. Very 
few persons have the time, inclination or 
opportunity for such training; and, un- 
less productions can be made with an 
eye to this condition, audiences will con- 
tinue to miss the finer shades and deeper 
meanings of operatic works. 


Possibly it is unfair to single out }\, 
Gallo for such an indictment, since 4) 
impresarios seem to be equally guil:, 
But the very virtues of Mr. Gallo’s w. 
make his lapses conspicuous and ; 
voking. Musically, the performance , 
really excellent. Marcella Craft’s 1/ 
was an appealing impersonation, dray py. 
it is true, in pastels, but all the more 
touching for that delicate quality. ie 
has a charming voice, which she y-.; 
impeccably, and this fact, together y, ;)}, 
her personal charm, made her perfor»). 
ance memorable. The last act was sine). 
larly well done also by the other mem. 
bers of the cast—Mabel Riegelman, |p. 
seph Royer, Enzo Bozzano, Rodolfo For. 
nari and Natale Cervi. Gaetano Merol, 
conducted. 


“Madama Butterfly” 


On Saturday afternoon opera-go.;s 
were given the chance to see Marc:||, 
Craft as Cio-Cio-San through the kind- 
ness of Messrs. G. Ricordi and Company. 
who again donated the use of a Prue. 
cini copyright, free of royalty, in the 
interest of Italian Relief. The perfor- 
mance showed lack of preparation in 
several respects. The orchestra under 
Mr. Merola was again very heavy, :nd 
more than once erred from the true 
pitch. Such a twittering of robins could 
have been produced only by a feathered 
flock suffering from the prevalent Span- 
ish influenza. The humming chorus at 
the beginning of the last act must have 
been made up of similarly afflicted hu- 
mans. The stage management also was 
not sans faute, though Madama Butie;- 
fly's home would have been preity 
enough if practical necessities had not 
betrayed its extreme impracticability. 

Mr. Agostini presented one of his 
usual conscientious but not inspired im- 
personations as Pinkerton. The Sharp- 
less was rough-voiced and Miss De 
Mette’s Suzuki vocally pleasant but not 
remarkable dramatically. Miss Craft 
was by all odds the star of the perfor- 
mance. She made her part more intel- 
lectual than is usually done, so that her 
big moments came in the second act, 
where the varying shades of hope and 
disappointment gave her opportunity for 
much excellent acting and sympathetic 
vocalism. The last act was less heart- 
breaking in effect than usual. One was 
sceptically inclined toward the possibility 
of so self-conscious and Orientally dig- 
nified a personality abandoning itself to 
orgies of Puccini-ish romanticism. Per- 
haps Miss Craft’s most notable achieve- 
ment was the strong Japanese color with 
which she tinged the réle. She had the 
fixed, voluptuous, yet chilly smile of the 
Oriental; and the hands which had been 
essentially Parisian in their play over 
Mimi’s muff a few nights before had on 
Saturday a long, straight, slim look in 
their gesturing, which showed that their 
possessor was certainly Madama Butter- 
fly and not that worthy American artist, 
Marcella Craft. 


“The Barber of Seville” 


One of the most excruciatingly funny 
performances ever witnessed by the large 
audience which beheld it, to judge from 
the vociferous expressions of approval, 
was “I] Barbiere di Siviglia” as given 
by the San Carlo Company on Thurs- 
day evenng, Sept. 26. Comedy appears 
to be a strong point with these players, 
and as Dr Bartola their Natale Cervi 
proved himself a comic artist of sterling 
worth. It is only regrettable that the 
score did not demand more purely vocal! 
work of him. 

The Don Basilio of Pietro de Biasi 
loked like a cross between a Chinese 
laundryman and Charlie Chaplin, and 
gave forth certain deep notes which 
might well have come from a much 
loosened violin G string. The Figaro, 
Rosina and Almaviva were less strik- 
ingly satisfactory. Royer’s impersona- 
tion of the barber was carefully exe- 
cuted, but he might well appear more at 
ease than he does at moments when the 
book does not prescribe any business for 
him. Romeo Boscacci as Count Almavi''é 
was a little dull at first and the orches- 
tra frequently covered his voice, but both 
his acting and his vocalism improved 
with the progress of the piece. 

Miss Mario acted a very mannered 
Rosina, though her coloratura work was 
brilliant. Many of her notes also were 
swallowed by the volume of instrumental 
sound, and it might be well for \r. 
Merola, the conductor, to spread the 0or- 
chestral jam with a lighter touch 
future. Miss De Mette, replacing A'\c¢ 
Homer at the last moment, made an a‘e- 
quate Berta » 2. 1 


CHARLES City, IowA.-—The new sup?! 
visor of music in the public schools, 4 
Nashua, Miss Dethlefs, has organi7e4 
an orchestra in the high school. A mu- 
sic club has been organized with E."4 
White as president, and a glee club °! 
which Maude Hamblin is president. 
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Impresarios Paying Debt to America, Says William S. Brady 








Teacher of Carolina Lazzari Pays 
Tribute to Men Who Are Giv- 
ing Practical Encouragement 
to American Singers—I wo of 


His Students Will Appear in 
Leading Réles with Chicago 
Opera Association — Singers 
Should Have “Baptism of 
Fire’’ in Important Parts, He 
Believes 


HOSE of us who are interested in 

watching the development and prog- 
ress of American trained singers will 
have additional cause of satisfaction this 
year when Dorothy Jardon, a pupil of 
William S. Brady, the well-known New 
York vocal teacher, makes her début 
in a leading roéle with Mr. Campanini’s 
forces. Miss Jardon will be the second 
pupil of the Brady studios to achieve 
this honor, following the example of 
Carolina Lazzari, the young American 
contralto, who last year scored a bril- 
liant personal triumph, even in a “Galli- 
Curci season.” 

The fact that Mr. Brady is following 
one conspicuous success with a second 
pupil who gives promise of winning dis- 
tinction in the operatic world prompted 
me to ask some questions about the two 
young singers whose work this year will 
be followed with keen interest. Mr. 
Brady has recently returned to New 
York, after passing the summer in work 
with his pupils at a charming old place 
in Stony Creek, Conn., and is enthusiastic 
over the results of the summer’s activ- 
ities. 

“One of the reasons which made for 
Miss Lazzari’s success will, I believe, 
also be responsible for giving Dorothy 
Jardon a place in the world of opera,” 
said Mr. Brady; “that is_ sincerity, 
coupled with enthusiasm, determination 
and an infinite capacity for hard work. 
This summer at Stony Creek—where we 
had as a setting for our studio work the 
charming old mansion of the Pratt fam- 
ily—has been one of the most satisfac- 
tory periods of my work as a teacher. 
I have had pupils who have appreciated 
the fact that having a voice does not 
necessarily make a singer; pupils who 
have realized the necessity for hard, 
painstaking, conscientious work, who 
have been content to lay the foundation 
stones of their art with infinite care, and 
[I am confident that the result will con- 
vince even the most skeptical that the 
American trained singer can and will 
develop into quite as fine an artist as 
the product of foreign studios. 


Campanini’s Work for Americans 


“The young American singer has a 
sincere friend in Mr. Campanini,” said 
Mr. Brady, “for he has consistently 
given the utmost consideration and aid 
to the Americans who have appeared 
with the Chicago Opera Association. He 
believes, and rightly so, that the young 
singer who possesses ability must have 
his or her ‘baptism of fire’ in leading 
roles, rather than winning a place slow- 
ly, through obscure parts. His belief has 
been amply justified in the successes won 
by Miss Lazzari, by Forrest Lamont and 
many other young Americans who have 
been presented by the Chicago Opera 
Association. This year Mr. Campanini 
Will present Miss Jardon in “Fedora.” 
and he is bringing John O’Sullivan to 
play the Samson with Miss Lazzari’s 
Dalila, which will be presented during 
the first week of the Chicago season. 
“One of the most gratifying evidences 
of the times is the recognition which the 
impresarios are giving American singers 
to-day,” Mr. Brady continued. “And 
this is only just. America has given 
the general managers of our opera com- 
panies ample opportunity to develop 


















































Why 
then should the impresario not repay 
this debt by presenting some of the fine 


their operatic ideals to the fullest. 


voices which we are producing? What- 
ever the operatic manager does for the 
young American singer is only payment 
of his obligation to this country. Mr. 
Campanini has not only done this, but 
he has gone far beyond it in his efforts 
to give American singers every oppor- 
tunity for advancement.” 

Mr. Brady can speak with very def- 
inite. knowledge of the successes which 
a number of young singers have made 
in this country, for, in addition to Miss 
Lazzari and Miss Jardon, some of the 
well-known singers who have come from 
his studios include Elsa Lyons Cook, the 
concert soprano of Philadelphia; Janet 
Velie, star of the “Going Up” company, 
and Maurice Cowan, cantor of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Synagogue. 


How Miss Jardon Began Work 


The story of Dorothy Jardon is one of 
the dramatic episodes which convince one 
that fact is, after all, stranger than fic- 
tion. A little more than a year ago Miss 
Jardon chanced to be passing Mr. Brady’s 
studios when Miss Lazzari was having 
a lesson and she decided at once that 
she had found the teacher she was look- 
ing for. The embryo star had been a 
success in vaudeville, but her ambitions 
far outran that field. On Mr. Brady’s 
advice she declined all further offers for 
appearances and began serious study for 
an operatic career. 

“Miss Jardon’s enthusiasm, her loyalty 
and unwavering determination have kept 

ace with her development,” said Mr. 

rady. “During the summer months 
she was up and at work by six o’clock. 
She alternated practice, study and exer- 
cise from that hour until dusk. Miss 
Lazzari and Miss Jardon had their work 
with me in the morning, followed by les- 
sons in acting with Enrica Clay Dillon 
in the afternoon; then there was an 
hour for walking or tennis and more 
work or study in the evening. It was a 
strenuous program, for I worked every 
step of the way with them, taking up 
every phase of a score, not once but 
dozens of times; yet it was a wonderful 
summer, for there was an atmosphere 
of earnestness, of sincerity that proved 
a genuine inspiration to all of us.” 

In addition to Miss Lazzari and Miss 
Jardon there were included in the group 
of pupils at Stony Creek this year Grace 
Wagner, a young dramatic soprano, of 
whom Mr. Brady expects some remark- 
able things; Formenza Gargiulo and 
Olive Pratt. Louis Reilly also formed 


one of the Stony Creek colony, as Mr. 
Brady’s assistant teacher. 

“T believe the success which Miss Laz- 
zari has won and the opportunity which 
has been given Miss Jardon should con- 
vince many people that singers need no 
longer go abroad either for study or a 
début,” said Mr. Brady. “We must ac- 
custom ourselves to hearing débutantes 
in important réles and I do not think 


At Stony Creek, Conn., Where William S. Brady 
Spent the Summer. 
Is Shown with Carolina Lazzari, Contralto, of 
the Chicago Opera Association; No. 3 Shows 
Dorothy Jardon, Who Has Just Been Engaged 
by Mr. Campanini for His Coming Season. 
In This Picture Miss Jardon Is ‘‘All Dressed 
Up”’ for a Studio Party. No. 4—‘“‘Villa Vista,” 
Mr. Brady’s House at Stony Creek 


In Nos. 1 and 2 Mr. Brady 


that the innovation will give us any 
more bad singing than we have listened 
to in the past from some foreign im- 
portations. America has some rarely 
fine voices among her own young sing- 
ers; the impresarios are beginning to act 
on this knowledge and it rests with the 
public to see that this attitude is en- 
couraged and given every support.” 
MAY STANLEY. 





GUILMANT SCHOOL REOPENS 





Number of Organists in Service Have 
Left Many Church Positions Open 


On account of the large number of 
organists who have answered the call to 
the colors and are either fighting in 
France or are in the training camps of 
this country there is an unusually large 
demand this year for organists who un- 
derstand the various forms of church 
service. 

To meet the demand which these con- 
ditions have created the Guilmant Organ 
School has enlarged its facilities this 
year. Service playing will be a feature 
in which all students must participate, 
and the basic principles of organ play- 
ing and a thorough understanding of 
polyphonic music are also being insisted 
upon by Dr. William C. Carl, head of 
the Guilmant School. The school begins 
its fall sessions on Tuesday, Oct. 8. 

The contest for the six free annual 
scholarships offered by Commissioner 
and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer is sched- 
uled for Friday, Oct. 4. Through the 
generosity of Commissioner Berolzheimer 
the students will attend the opening con- 
cert of the Société des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire de Paris at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 





Oliver Ditson Co. Issues “Red, White 
and Blue” Seriés of Patriotic Songs 


The interest at the present time in pat- 
riotic songs of a popular nature is respon- 
sible for the Oliver Ditson Company’s in- 
cluding a “Red, White and Blue Series,” just 
published, in its vocal catalog. The series 
is to cémprise new patriotic and war songs, 
calculated to stimulate patriotic feeling all 
over the country. In it are a number of 


timely songs, among them Malcolm Mac- 
kenzie’s ‘‘My  Bit-of-a-Girl!’’ Kenneth M. 
Murchison’s “Come On, America!” Jack 


Doran’s “Your Boy and My Boy,” J. B. Wal- 
ter’s “We’re With You, Boys, We're With 
You!”; “In the U. S. Radio,” by J. B. Row- 
den, U. S. N. R. F., Wilbur Watson's “God 
Bless Him! My Boy,” and Bart. E. Grady’s 


“We're Building a Bridge to Berlin,” the last- 
named dedicated to Charles M. Schwab and 
the shipbuilders of America. One of the 
best of Boston composers, Charles Fonteyn 
Manney, whose serious songs are widely sung 
and admired, has desired to make patriotic 
expression and has done a remarkably good 
popular song in his “Here We Come. Amer- 
ica!’ Band and orchestra parts have been 
issued by the publishers for all of these 
songs. K. 


Pearl Adams Makes Successful Bow in 
Syracuse as Local Season Opens 


The opening of the musical season in 
Syracuse, N. Y., was inaugurated by 
the successful début in that city of Pearl 
Adams, New York soprano, in con‘unc- 
tion with Charles Courboin, organist. 
The concert brought a large audience to 
the First Baptist Church, Tuesday even- 
ing, Sept. 24. Miss Adams, who will 
devote part of her musical activity to 
Syracuse this season, was heard in an 
effective program, which included “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” Godard’s “Prayer 
of Jeanne d’Arc,” Campra’s “Chanson de 
papillon,” “Mililotti’s. “Cade la_ sera,” 
Blair’s “Sleep, Little Baby,’ Zimbalist’s 
“Two Little Folk-Songs of Russia” and 
Horn’s “Cherry Ripe,” all of which she 
sang charmingly. 





Aurore La Croix and Christiana Caya 
Give Concert in Southbridge, Mass. 


SOUTHBRIDGE, Mass., Sept. 21.—An admir- 
able concert was given last evening in the 
studio of Aurore La Croix, the gifted pianist 
of this city. Christiana Caya, soprano, as- 
sisted. Miss La Croix revealed splendid abil- 
ity in a Chopin Scherzo, two Preludes and 
an Etude, the Weber-Liszt Slumber Song, 
Liszt’s F Minor Concert Etude and Chabrier’s 
“Espafia.” Her performances were notable 
for their technical finish and her true ar- 
tistic understanding of the music she played. 
Miss Caya gave praiseworthy interpretations 
of the familiar “Ah! fors @ lui” aria from 
Verdi’s “Traviata,” three American songs 
by Salter, Victor Harris and Ward-Stephens, 
and a French group by Bemberg, Fourdrain 
and dell’Acqua. 
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MORGANTOWN, W. Va.—Amy Eller- 
man, soprano, and Irma Seydel, violinist, 
gave a recital at the Brinkman Opera 


House. 
* ak ok 


Troy, N. Y.—Grace Gunnison has 
joined the faculty of the Emma Willard 
Conservatory of Music. Miss Gunnison 
taught music three years at the Troy 
Conference Academy at Poultney, Vt. 

+ * * 

Sioux City, Iowa.—The Innes Band 
concert on Sept. 22 proved attractive. 
The soloists were Mrs. Teresa MacDon- 
ald, soprano, and Ernest Pechin, cornet. 

* ok ak 


WINTER PARK, FLA.—Lotta Greenup, 
violinist, late head of the violin depart- 
ment of Wesleyan University, Macon, 
Ga., has taken charge of the violin de- 
partment of the Rollins Conservatory. 

* * * 


LimA, OHI0.—Mary Turner, a prom- 
inent active member of the Women’s Mu- 
sic Club of this city, is the new instruc- 
tor of violin in Mars Hill College, near 
Asheville, N. C 


* * * 


EASTHAMPTON, MaAss.—W. J. Short of 
Northampton directed the third com- 
munity “sing” held on Sept. 22 in Main 
Street. The instrumental music was 
given by the Northampton Band. 

a * ok 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — Alvin Bruel, 
choirmaster and organist of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, has organized a sing- 
ing division in connection with the Four- 
Minute Speakers of the war bureau. 

* * * 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—Jean ten Have 
opened his class in Columbus on Sept. 
18 with nine young violinists. On Sept. 
25 the class was further augmented, and 
the third week is showing additional reg- 


istrations. 
ok ok Bd 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Isabel Holli- 
day presented seven of her pupils in re- 
cital at her studio on Sept. 25. Those 
taking part were James Donlan, Kath- 
leen Bibbee, Marian Baker, Thelma Yoss, 
Lillian Morris, Frances See, Eloise Wil- 


liamson. 
a *K + 


BROWNWOOD, TEX.—A faculty recital 
was given in the Howard Payne College 
on Sept. 13. Those who presented the 
program were Henry Meyer, pianist; 
Bernhardt Bronson, baritone; Mrs. 
Blanche Jackson, violinist, and Cora 
Wells, reader. i 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Pupils of Mrs. 
Joseph Haymond gave a recital recently 
at the Christian Church. Those who pre- 
sented the program were Clarice and 
Mary Oakes, Maxine Barbe, Virginia 
Bryan, Frankie Davis, Doris Parish and 
Hattie Bradley. 


* * * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—Mrs. A. G. 
Lancaster was in charge of the first com- 
munity “sing” of the season held re- 
cently at the First United Brethren 
Church. Artists who assisted were Mrs. 
A. H. Kunst, Isabel Holliday, Herbert 
Smith and Carl Moller. 


* * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Com- 
munity Chorus led in the singing of pa- 
triotic airs on Sept. 22, when more than 
20,000 persons attended the unveiling of 
a statue for the Brooklyn boys killed in 
France. Marcia Schupac appeared on 
the program, singing the “Marseillaise.” 

ok * ak 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss.—The second of a 
series of patriotic “sings” was held at 
Trinity Church on Sept. 22. The church 
choir assisted in the singing of patriotic 
songs and national anthems, and Arthur 
Turner directed. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN.—Thomas Cook, 
seventeen years of age, has been engaged 
as organist in the Holy Trinity Church, 
in place of Owen E. Wrinn, resigned. 
Mr. Cook studied under Andrew Ohr, 
now in the service. 

aK * * 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The Leman Or- 
chestra gave another concert on Sept. 
22 on the Steel Pier. The soloists were 
Mina Dolores, soprano; John Richard- 
son, twelve-year-old violinist, and Frank 
Nicoletta, harpist. In the afternoon 
Katherine Gray, soprano, was the soloist. 

* * * 


EASTON, Pa. — The _ Ingersoll-Rand 
Band gave a concert at Camp Lafayette 
on Sept. 25. On the following night, at 
Brainerd, under the auspices of the 
Knights of Columbus, an entertainment 
was given at which Privates Rosenberg, 
Satz and Ader were the artists. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale was given 
Monday evening at Rensselaerville in 
the interest of the Liberty Loan drive. 
The program was given by Mrs. Benja- 
min Boss, soprano; Janet Lindsay, Fred- 
erick B. Stevens and Charles Wood, vio- 
linists, and Mrs. Sydney T. Jones, pian- 
ist. a a 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Helen Bingham of 
Chicago has just dedicated two new In- 
dian songs to Katherine Neal-Simmons, 
Portland soprano. The songs are “E 
nayea” and “Wah naktay see,” taken 
from Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” Mrs. 
Simmons will feature them on her win- 
ter’s programs. 

* * 

WORCESTER, MAss.—Marion Harper, 
mezzo-soprano, was soloist at a meeting 
held yesterday afternoon in the Bancroft 
Hotel in the interests of the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. Miss Harper sang “There’s 
a Long, Long Trail,” “Smile, Smile, 
Smile” and other patriotic songs, accom- 
paniments being played by Alice Jacob- 
son. er 

GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Conservatory 
of Music of the Greenville Woman’s Col- 
lege recently presented J. Oscar Miller, 
baritone, and George H. Schaefer, pian- 
ist, in a recital on Sept. 19. Bernice De- 
Land Miller acted as accompanist. On 
Sept. 23 a recital was given by Lennie 
Lusby, violinist, and Lizzie Rhett Hern- 
don, pianist. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, PA.—The Monday Music 
Club met at the home of Hannah Lambie 
on Sept. 17 for the first meeting of the 
season. The program consisted of songs 
sung by Ethel Hayden and Mrs. Cath- 
erine Norris Leech. Instrumental solos 
were played by Mary K. Miller and Shir- 
ley Crawford, while Mrs. Hildebrand 
gave some readings. 

* a 


Boston, Mass.—Harris S. Shaw, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Second 
Universalist Church, has returned from 
Middlebury, Vt., where he has_ been 
teaching for his second season in the 
summer school at Middlebury College. 
Mr. Shaw conducted courses for teach- 
ers in theory and organ, and in addi- 
tion gave organ recitals every week. 

* * & 

HOLYOKE, MAss.—With a chorus 500 
strong, the Holyoke Community Singers 
gave a concert on Sept. 25 in the Knights 
of Columbus Hall. William J. Short was 
in charge of the singing, and the accom- 
panists were W. C. Hammond and Ed- 
ward Provost. Hugh Craig presided, and 
Secretary Hemon of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Thomas Rohan assisted. 

* * K 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Lillian Norlang, 
soprano, pupil of Henrietta Speke- 
Seely, will be soloist at Bethany Luth- 
eran Church for the coming year. Mrs. 


Seely has returned to the city and re- 
sumed her duties as organist and choir 
leader of Centenary M. E. Church. Her 
studio opens early in October. 

* * * 


SCRANTON, Pa.—At the Liberty Loan 
meeting on Sept. 27 the sextet from “Lu- 
cia” was sung before an audience of 
6000 by Martha Matthews Owens, Mrs. 
Teifen Richards, Tom Beynon, Philip H. 
Warren, David Jenkins and John Evans. 
E. E. Southworth, dean of music teach- 
ers of this region, is beginning his fall 


work. 
ok ake * 


NEw YorK —Minnie Carey Stine, 
American contralto, was one of the solo- 
ists at the Globe Concert held at the De 
Witt Clinton High School on Sept 25. 
One of her best offerings was “Bili, 
Eili,” arranged by Kurt Schindler. Other 
artists on the program were Cornelius 
Van Vliet, ’cellist, and William Wheeler, 
tenor. Gordon Hampson and Josef Adler 
did excellent work as accompanists. 

‘ * * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—George Yates Myers 
has accepted the position of organist at 
the First Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. 
Y., to fill the vacancy caused by Archie 
K. Rider, who entered military service. 
Frederick W. Kerner, formerly organist 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, will as- 
sume his duties as organist of St. John’s 
Lutheran Church on Oct. 1, and will 
organize three choirs, a children’s, junior 
and senior choir. : 

* * * 


GREENWICH, CONN.—For the benefit 
of the Knights of Columbus War Fund 
a concert was given on Sept. 25 at the 
State Armory. The artists were Mrs. 
Betty Burke, coloratura soprano, of 
Greenwich; Ruth Emerson, pianist, of 
New York; Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and 
the Fort Slocum Band. A feature of the 
program was the singing by Mrs. Burke 
of an aria from the “Magic Flute,” ac- 
companied by piano, flute and ’cello. 

* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—The Annie Wright 
Seminary has engaged as director of the 
voice department for the coming year 
Ferdinand Dunkley, conductor of the St. 
Cecilia Club chorus. Mr. Dunkley, who 
will henceforth reside in Tacoma, has 
been prominently associated with the ar- 
tistic life of the Northwest for many 
years. Lucile Bradley gave the first of 
a series of piano recitals on Sept. 3, 
at the Hostess House, Camp Lewis. Mrs. 
L. L. Tallman assisted as soprano so- 


loist. 
* * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. Zoe Pearl Park, 
dramatic contralto of Des Moines, Iowa, 
has arrived in Tacoma to take up work 
as director of the choir and chorus at the 
First Congregational Church. In Des 
Moines Mrs. Park was soloist at the 
Plymouth Congregational Church. Boyd 
Wells, New York concert pianist and 
teacher, who has been working along the 
lines of the development of musical psy- 
chology, recently closed a successful sum- 
mer course of lectures in Tacoma and at 
the Cornish School of Music in Seattle. 

* ca * 


TACOMA, WASH.—At the business ses- 
sion in the annual convention of the Nor- 
wegian singing societies of the Pacific 
Coast, held in Portland, Ore., Sept. 2, 
O. S. Larson and the Rev. O. J. Ordal 
were elected president and vice-president 
respectively for the ensuing year. Ac- 
companied by Mrs. Edgar Gott of De- 
troit, Mich., who has been a summer vis- 
itor in Tacoma, Lucile Bradley, local 
pianist, left recently for New York City 
to resume her musical work for the com- 
ing season. 

* * ok 


SEATTLE, WASH.—J. Douglas Macey, 
organist and composer of Victoria, B. C., 
who was a guest at the Community Cho- 
rus Committee luncheon on Sept. 19, 
gave an interesting talk on community 
singing in Victoria, where it was under- 
taken for the first time last year. John 
Henry Lewis, song leader from Camp 
Lewis, was also a. guest. The Com- 
munity Singing Committee will under- 
take sending to Camp Lewis every Sun- 
day evening a soloist and accompanist, 
to entertain the soldiers at one of the 
Y. M. C. A. huts. Musicians entertain- 
ing at nearby camps during the past 
week were Mrs. Gilmer Pryor, Edna Mc- 
Donagh, Lillian Schoenberg and Flor- 
ence Hammond Young. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL.— The | 
from the Fort Lyons (Col.) Naval 
pital was heard here this week by | 
audiences. Because of inclement wes 
the two open-air concerts planned 
given in the Burns Theater with a 
attendance of more than 3000. The 
came here under the auspices of the 
Liberty Loan Committee at the co) 
sion of a _ patriotic State-wide 
Phylis Wolfe, soprano, who has , 
much time to concertizing in the ca; 
ments throughout the East and § 
was a charming soloist. 
a * a 

HYANNIS, MAss—On Sept. 19 a 
cert was given at the Y. M. C. A. 
at the air station of Camp Chat 
under the direction of Mrs. Ella Ba 
Behr. The program was present: 
Mrs. Mary Wymann, contralto; 
Bachmann, soprano; Mr. McCann. 
Mrs. Ida Hirst Gifford. Every Sat, 
night while at her country home 
Backus-Behr invites soldiers fron 
camp for an entertainment at her | 
On Sunday night, under the leade <}; 
of Mrs. Gifford, “sings” were ¢ \en 
More than $3,000 have been nette: fo; 
the war charities through the wo: of 
Mrs. Backus-Behr and the other ar ‘sts 


* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—An organ and \ lin 
recital was given on Sept. 26 in Zion 
Lutheran Church at Leacock by Earle 
W. Echternacht, the church organist, 
and Rev. Claude O. Dierolf, pastor. The 
Community Chorus has moved to the 
Court House and now meets there each 
Tuesday. On Sept. 24 the singing was 
led by John Burkhart with Edna Ment- 
zer, organist at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, at the piano. The words of the 
songs were thrown on a screen. A strik- 
ing feature of the “sing” was the sing- 
ing of “Rock of Ages” by Mrs. Scott 
Baker, with the chorus softly Humming 
the melody. Wassili Leps’s “The Song 
of Liberty” was also used for the (first 
time at this “sing.” 

* * * 


CONNELLSVILLE, PA —An organ recital 
was given recently at the First Presby- 
terian Church by Edith B. Athey, organ- 
ist and director of Hamline Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Washington, D. C., 
under the auspices of the local Red 
Cross. The program included composi- 
tions by Guilmant, Salome, Lemare, 
Buck, Batiste, Woodman and Saint- 
Saéns, and the assisting soloists were 
Mary McConnell, soprano, and John 
Davis, tenor. The recital aroused so 
much enthusiasm that the Scottdale 
(Pa.) Chapter extended an invitation 
to give another one in the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church the following 
week, when the assisting artist was 
Warren Murrie, baritone. 

* * * 


WoRCESTER, Mass —The High School 
of Commerce Orchestra made its first 
appearance of the season at the weekly 
assembly of the High School pupils in 
the school hall yesterday forenoon. Since 
its organization about a year and a half 
ago the orchestra has become one of the 
foremost junior organizations in Worces 
ter, much credit reflecting on the ability 


-as leader of Alma F. Morrissette of the 


faculty. Members of the orchestra are 
Anna Hill, Mildred Broderick, Mildred 
Barrett, Lillian and Rose Feigleson, 
Helen Regan, Flora Jaques, Charlotte 
Crosbie, Juliet McCrea, Agnes Drohan, 
Cecile Vilandre, Annie Cohan and James 
Levelers, Charles Bowes, Harold and 
David Richmond, Edward Nelson and 
Earl Fairbanks. 


* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—A feature of ‘he 
preparation for the Fourth Liberty [oan 
was the community singing throughout 
the county. At Chestnut Level H. J. 
Taylor conducted a “Liberty Sing” unde! 
the auspices of the Drunore TownshiP 
Parents-Teachers’ Association, with th¢ 
school children as the principal partic: 
pants. The town of Lincoln also had !t 
part in patriotic singing, when Rev. > 
G. Zerfass, pastor of the Ephrata ( \ol* 
ter, led a chorus on the lawn of Fairs 
Hotel, accompanied by the Ephrata 


‘Band. Following a special play day * 


the Secondary School at Intercourse, * 
community “sing” took place, led by Re’: 
M. V. Fridinger, pastor of the loca! U: 
B. Church. Instrumental numbers we! 
given by Elmer Kling, Mary King 
Lydia Kling and Rev. M. V. Fridingé?: 


— 





ANOTHER AUER PUPIL— 


THELMA GIVE 


Violinist 

Début: Carnegie Ha! 
November 3, 1918 

_ Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 35 West 42nd St., New York City 
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Young American Soprano Now in 
France Writes of Need for Enter- 
tainers— Tremendous Appreci- 
ation of Soldiers 


4A MPARITO FARRAR, young Amer- 
A ican soprano, who is now in France 
sinzing for the soldiers, in a recent let- 
ter to Gretchen Dick, her manager, 
makes a plea to her compatriots to “come 
over and bring help” in the form of 
music. 


After describing the marvellous 
French endurance the singer writes as 
follows: 


“We were in Paris a week and I sang 
several times at various hospitals and 
in different canteens. The soldiers seem 
to love music so much that when I tell 
them I must go they beg me to stay and 
‘sing some more.’ I always hate to leave, 
but after singing thirty or forty songs 
and repeating many of them, it is about 
all I have the strength to do. The sol- 
diers are awfully cute about the way 
they get around you in order to keep 
you there. They will ask for some par- 
ticular song and then just another par- 

, ticular song and then, before I realize 
. it, | have sung many, many more. 
1 “You cannot realize how happy I am 


, that I came over. It is such a wonder- 
: fully big thing, indescribable, a thing 
, which you feel and cannot easily express 
: —it is a tremendous opportunity to grow 


and to understand the worthwhile things 


in life. I cannot tell you the need for 
‘ good singers over here. The best you 
J have to give is none too good for them, 
5 and what appreciation! They love it so. 


“T am going to sing at a concert at 
the Municipal Theater of (deleted) next 
Friday night, Sept. 6, in honor of the 
| city of (deleted), and also for the offi- 
. cers and soldiers of the Allied armies. 
- It is the second concert of a series, the 
7 Franco-Americaine, and quite a preten- 
4 tious affair. There are so many inter- 
d esting things around here, but I have no 
i- time for details; but I must tell you 
Q, that I am going to sing at a bakery next 
t- Sunday, which, I understand, is the larg- 
e est in the world. I have developed into 
n an itinerant concert company, as I sing 
0 every night in a different place and, by 
le the way, the Fords I travel in make 
n my late Buick seem like a Rolls Royce. 
1- “Now for an appeal. If you can per- 
g suade anyone to come over here to sing, 
1S please do all in your power to persuade 
them. Besides being the big wonderful 


“COME OVER AND CHEER SOLDIERS,” 
AMPARITO FARRAR BIDS SINGERS 


Photo by White Studio 
Amparito Farrar, in Her Y. M. C. A. 
Entertainment Uniform 


adventure, they accomplish so much 
good and singers are wanted so badly.” 
A second letter later received from 
Miss Farrar tells of the great success 
of the Franco-Americaine concert men- 
tioned in the above letter. This com- 
munication gives Dijon as the name of 
the city deleted in the first letter. Miss 
Farrar, accompanied by her mother, gave 
a welcome group of American songs 
and was assisted in the program by 
André Bondoux and Mlle. Schwartz. 





gram was admirably interpreted. It opened 
with Schumann’s Fantasia in C, Op. 17. 
‘“Wenia,’” by Sgambati, was somewhat of a 
novelty, but proved to be one of the most 
attractive offerings. Other numbers were by 
Brahms, Chopin, Schubert and Taffs. 





NEW ALBANY’S ‘LIBERTY SINGS’ 





Huge Community Chorus Organized to 
Promote the Loan 


NEw ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 28.—A cho- 
rus of fifty choir singers and another 
chorus of 1000 school children has just 
been formed in New Albany for com- 
munity singing throughout the Liberty 
Loan campaign and war campaigns to 
follow. These choruses are under the 
general direction of Music Supervisor 
Anton Embs of the public schools. 

The choir chorus is used as a nucleus 
for general community singing and is 
being used in sections in the various pic- 
ture shows every night during the Lib- 
erty Loan drive, each section working 
with a special soloist. The school chil- 
dren’s chorus has been used in singing 
street parades and out-of-doors concerts 
for the same purpose. The latter sang 
on the afternoon of Sept. 29 at the 
Plaza Square, accompanied by a part 
of the Sousa band from the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. The entire 
body, including the thousands of on- 
lookers who joined in the choruses, was 
conducted by Supervisor Embs. In addi- 
tion to this work, many soloists have 
gone with speakers into the surrounding 
rural communities to sing the Liberty 
Loan songs. 

Soloists who have given their time to 
this work are Mrs. Robert van Pelt, 
Naomi Klerner, Elsie Hedden, Elsie 
Heckel, Nellie Edler, Dr. Noble Mitchell, 
Horace Shrader, Frederick Sabins, James 
Armstrong and Norman are » 





Salzédo in Larger Quarters 


Carlos Salzédo, the harpist, came back 
from the French battlefront several years 
ago to the seclusion of a little apartment in 
West End Avenue, where he received his 
pupils. His class has grown to such pro- 
portions that he has had to relinquish this 
apartment for the spaciousness of a house, 
and upon his return from Seal Harbor, Me., 
where he has been spending the summer, 
he will be at his new home at West Fightieth 
Street. 








ARTISTS UNITE IN 
RED CROSS BENEFIT 
AT BAR HARBOR 





























Greta Torpadie, the Gifted Soprano, Carlos 
Salzédo, the Noted French Harpist, and 
Djina Ostrowska, Harpist, at Bar 
Harbor, Maine 


These artists united recently in a Red 
Cross benefit concert at Bar Harbor, 
offering one of those unusual programs 
which Mr. Salzédo always arranges so 
admirably. Miss Ostrowska is an artist 
who has studied with Mr. Salzédo and 
has recently been engaged by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch as harpist of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra. 





At the Children’s Twilight Concert at 
Columbia University, New York, on 
Thursday evening, Sept. 20, Isabel Irv- 
ing, soprano, sang with notable success 
Penn’s “The Magic of Your Eyes.” 








Ivonne Gall Called Coloratura 
of the Year at the 


Colon 








: ff |EDNA DE LIMA MAKES 
4 OWN TRANSLATIONS 
8 OF FOREIGN SONGS 
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Edna Versatile Young 


De Lima, the 


American Singer 





Hitherto Edna De Lima, American 
lyric soprano, has been known to concert 
audiences as the possessor of a lovely 
| Yolce. as a thorough artist with a cap- 
‘vat ng style of singing. Few, however, 
knoy, that before taking-up singing she 
“udied to be a concert pianist; that she 
‘Peals three languages fluently, and 












that she prepares her own translations 
for the songs on her concert programs. 
During her outing at Lake Placid this 
summer Miss De Lima made all the trans- 
lations for her New York and Chicago 
recital programs. When she casually 
showed these translations to Frank La 
Forge, her accompanist, Mr. La Forge 
promptly suggested that she make trans- 
lations for other artists’ programs. 

As a result, this season’s recital pro- 
grams of Mme. Matzenauer will include 
quite a number of song translations by 
Edna De Lima. During the present 
Fourth Liberty Loan campaign in New 
York Miss De Lima will be one of the 
artists prominently featured to further 
the sale of bonds. The artist is to sing 
twice at the opening day of the cam- 
paign at Sherry’s and at the Biltmore 
and on Oct. 7 on the steps of the Sub- 
Treasury with Reinald Werrenrath, the 
baritone. 





Classes in Harmony at City College 
Progress Under Dr. Conterno 


Several prominent musicians and edu- 
cators in musical subjects, among them 
Samuel A. Baldwin, the noted organist, 
and Albert B. Mehnert, a graduate of 
the Guilmant School, have recently ex- 
pressed their commendation of the excel- 
lent work done, under the direction of 
Giovanni Conterno, by the classes in har- 
mony at the New York City College. 
Seventy per cent of the class were grad- 
uated, in itself conclusive evidence of 
the progress made. Dr. Conterno, who 
is American-born of Italian parentage, 
was formerly professor of music at the 
United States Military Academy at West 
Point, and is also the composer of numer- 
ous well-known works—operas, chamber 
music, piano pieces and compositions for 
orchestra. 





Alan Taffs in Recital at Gainesville, Ga. 


GAINESVILLE, GaA., Sept. 28.—Alan Taffs, 
head of the piano department of Brenau 
College, on Sept. 26 gave a piano recital 
before a large audience. Mr. Taffs’ pro- 
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Mme. Ivonne Gall, the Coloratura Soprano; M. Besser, Director of Orchestra, and Mme. 
Franz, Photographed in Palermo, Buenos Aires 


UENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA, Aug. 

8.—Mme. Ivonne Gall is undoubtedly 
the coloratura of the year at the Colon. 
Her upper notes are well produced, and 
her breathing, though somewhat faulty, 
has no serious defect. She sings on pitch 
and her runs, trills and other ornaments 
are well executed. 

Mme. Gall comes here fresh from suc- 
cesses in Paris. She studied at the Paris 
Conservatory and took the first prize 
there in 1907, making her début as Mar- 
guerite in “Faust” at the Paris Opera 
House in January of the following year. 
She sang many other rdles, including 


some in the Wagnerian music dramas. 
She also appeared in Switzerland, Bel- 
gium and Spain, where she won consider- 
able success, the usual prelude to an 
appearance at the Colon. Brazil and 
Montevideo will hear her next, and when 
she has filled her South American en- 
gagement she will proceed to Chicago, 
where she is engaged to sing with the 
Chicago Opera Company. At the Colon 
this year she has appeared in “Roméo et 
Juliette,” “Faust,” “Thais” and “Re- 
becca,” and she is to appear in “Hérodi- 
ade” and perhaps in “Louise.” ey 
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‘AMERICAN SINGERS’ 
EARN NEW LAURELS 


‘“‘Daughter of Regiment’’ Has an 
Admirable Performance — 
Other Offerings 


A fitting second performance of the 
season of the Society of American Sing- 
ers was the production on Tuesday night, 
Sept. 24, of “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” that time-honored Donizetti 
opera, with all its military equipment. 
A fairly good-sized audience witnessed 
an interpretation of this Italian work, 
which was distinctly American in char- 
acter, in consideration whereof an even 
more accurate English translation than 
the one by Natalia Macfarren and Oscar 
Weil might have been welcome. This 
season of the Society of American Sing- 
ers being, however, run on a co-opera- 
tive basis, the artists had not failed to 


extend the principle of co-operation to 
the modification of a rather stilted text 
to the decided bettering of the effect, in 
many instances an improvement over 
even the original Italian version being 
evidenced by effective nuances. The 
estimable performance was characterized 
by a fluency and buoyancy that should 
augur well for the further progress of 
the season, as well as for all further 
American operatic ventures. Henry 
Hadley, as the evening’s responsible 
chief, conducted with electrifying fervor, 
the orchestral work being marked by 
beauty and precision and the chorus, 
while occasionally manifesting rebel- 
lious tendencies, kept well together. 
With the exception of a stage somewhat 
overcrowded at the beginning, the mise- 
én-scéne was to be commended. 

Bianca Saroya not only was a pretty 
Maria, but also displayed a beautiful, 
well-trained soprano voice, rather more 
effective, to be sure, in purely lyrical 
than in coloratura passages. As an im- 
personator she presented a unique com- 
bination of ineffective stage deportment 
and an occasional naturalness which 
would have done credit to any artist: 
David Bispham as the sturdy old‘ Ser- 
geant Sulpice loomed up as an artist of 
versatile experience. We have not heard 
Mr. Bispham’s voice employed so advan- 
tageously in some time, while dramat- 
ically, and especially in point of delivery 
of the spoken word, he was compelling. 
His singing of the “Marseillaise” as an 
introductory feature of the second act 
was so inspired and timely that it was 
followed by a storm of applause, which 
continued unabated until the air was re- 
peated. 

A very satisfactory Countess was 
Julia Henry, whose mezzo-soprano voice 
pleased the audience as much as her act- 
ing and her excellent diction impressed. 
A rather exceptional Tony proved the 
tenor, Craig Campbell, inasmuch as he 
really controlled every stage situation 
and has learned to speak a dialogue. 
Vocally, however, he could not be called 
brilliant. An entertaining impersona- 
tion of Ortensio was offered by Walter 
Greene and a more or less convincing 
Corporal by John Quine. he unique 
chorus, composed as it is of American 
singers exclusively, displayed much fine 
vocal material and in the course of fur- 
ther training should develop into an 
operatic chorus of superlative merits. 
The opera’s two acts were bracketed by 
the “Star-Spangled Banner,” in which 
the standing audience joined ‘on both 
occasions with genuine enthusiasm. 

O. F. df) 





Marguerite Sylva as “Carmen” 


Marguerite Sylva came back to New 
York on Thursday evening to give her 
three hundred and fiftieth performance 
of “Carmen” with the Society of Ameri- 
can Singers. a performance that became 
a triumph for this most exotic of Car- 
mens. To the delight of the audience the 
presentation was in the original French, 
and under the inspiring baton of Richard 
Hageman it was given with a sparkle 


effort in the works interpreted. 
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Some of the Principals in the American Singers’ Season at the Park Theater. 
Henri Scott as “Escamillo’’; Richard Hageman, Conductor; Marguerite Sylva as “Carmen”; Riccardo Martin as “Don José” 
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From Left to Right: Bianca Saroya, as ‘“‘Nedda’’. 
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and grace that challenged comparison 
with: performances given in much more 
favorable surroundings than the Park 
Theater. 

New York has seen many Carmens of 
varying degrees of coquetry and allure- 
ment, but none who seems more “born to 
the part” than Miss Sylva. Merimée 
would have loved the portrayal that pre- 
sented his Carmen as a creature of fire 
and sunlight. There were no half tones 
in the Carmen that Miss Sylva depicted 
histrionically, and in the more intimate 


surroundings. of Thursday night’s per- - 


formance her voice embellished the réle 
more perfectly than it did in last win- 
ter’s presentation at the Lexington with 
the Chicago Opera Association. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Campanini was present to 
hear his songbird, who will add to the 
number of her Carmen performances 
with his forces this year, both in Chi- 
cago and New York. 

. Riceardo Martin sang the Don José 
with fine effect. His presentation was 
marked with refreshing ease and he 
shared honors with Mme. Sylva in the 
numerous. recalls given. Ruth Miller 
sang the Micaela instead of Bianca Sa- 
roya, as previously announced, and 
brought to the réle a freshness and in- 
genue simplicity that deepened the fine 
impression that this young singer has 
already made. ~The Escamillo of Henri 
Scott made Thursday night’s Toreador 
rank with the finished presentations the 
publie has learned to expect from Mr. 
Scott. .Blanche de Costa as Frasquita 
Florence Mulford as Mercedes and 
Franklin Riker as Remendado adequate- 
ly sang the music of their respective 
réles. If the Society of American Sing- 
ers continues to hold the standard set by 
its first performance of “Carmen” there 
should be a wide measure of success for 
the venture of Mr. Hinshaw and his as- 
sociates, M. S. 





AMERICAN PROGRAM 
ENDS PARK CONCERTS 


Elman and Jean Cooper, Soloists at 
Jubilee, Play De Koven’s Wed- 
ding March 


An American Jubilee Concert, mark- 
ing the last of Mayor Hylan’s People’s 
Concerts, brought more than 10,000 per- 
sons to the Mall on Sept. 28, eager to 
hear Mischa Elman, Jean Cooper and 
the Franko Orchestra. 

In a program such ‘as that presented, 
where all the orchestral numbers were 
by Americans, and where these repre- 
sented most diversified phases of our 
native school of composition, no one 
could fail to mark the dignified esr 

at 
times some of the numbers seemed too 
blandly tuneful. there were others, such 
as Converse’s “Mystic Trumpeter” and 





the MacDowell numbers, whose spiritual 


quality served as a splendid contrast. In 





‘AMERICAN SINGERS’ 
IN FIRST CONCERT 


Florence Hinkle Among Artists 
Presented in Opening of 
Sunday Programs 


In its first Sunday evening concert, 
given at the Park Theater on Sept. 29, 
the Society of American Singers amply 
maintained the high standard of excel- 
lence which it had set during its opening 
week of opéra comique. Florence Hinkle, 
Ruth Miller, Viola Robertson, Craig 
Campbell and Carl Formes were the 
singers presented, and Max Gegna, ’cell- 
ist, added additional interest to a pro- 
gram given under the fine leadership of 
Henry . Hadley. 

Miss Hinkle opened her offerings with 
the aria “Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” 
again disclosing the lovely qualities of 
voice which have made her one of the 
most noted concert singers of the age. 
For an additional number she sang the 
delightful “In the Time of Roses.” Her 




















second group was made up of songs by 
Spross and Woodman, which had to be 
supplemented by many additional num- 
bers. 

Craig Campbell was warmly applauded 
for his fine singing of the “Che Gelida 
Manina” from “Bohéme” and gave a 
Scotch ballad in response. Mr. Camp- 
bell was also heard in the Quartet from 
“Rigoletto,” in which he had the assist- 
ance of Miss Miller, Miss Robertson and 
Mr. Formes. The young singers had to 
repeat the number, which won the most 
emphatic expressions of admiration. 

Mr. Gegna’s numbers included an An- 
dante by Venavsky, Popper’s “Elfen- 
tanz” and a Chopin Nocturne. The audi- 
ence registered its approval of his ad- 
mirable playing by recalling the young 
artist several times. 

Under Mr. Hadley’s leadership the 
orchestra opened the evening’s offerings 
with a Thomas overture, later playing 
two of Mr. Hadley’s compositions, the 
lovely “Angelus” from his symphony and 
the Prelude from “Azora.” The even- 
ing’s program concluded with the Liszt 
symphonic poem, “Les Préludes.” 

Leo Braun was at the piano for Miss 
Hinkle and Mr. Campbell, and Emanuel 
Balavan supplied the accompaniments 
for Mr. Gegna’s numbers. M. S. 
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none of the special concerts given this 
season at which were presented national 
programs has the music been more ac- 
ceptable or better received. 

Mischa Elman, who was greeted by 
thousands of his East Side admirers, 
offered as his solo the Saint-Saéns B 
Minor Concerto, a happy choice, which 
gave him ample opportunity to delight 
his audience with the sensuous tones of 
which he is a master. To the delight of 
the East Side he gave as his encore 
Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” Miss Cooper, 
who is possessed of a mellow contralto 
voice, substituted for Miss Fitziu, who 
was unable to appear. She also chose a 
Saint-Saéns work, the “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice” from “Samson.” She fol- 
lowed this with the “Long, Long Trail,” 
which she repeated several times. 

For the first time Reginald De Koven’s 
Wedding March was played by the or- 
chestra. The work was well interpreted, 
seeming exceedingly jovial and remi- 
niscent of the Wife of Bath. The rest 
of the orchestral program, chosen with 
care, displayed the fine orchestral en- 
semble. The program included Hadley’s 
Concert Overture, “In Bohemia”; Shel- 
ley’s “Dance of Egyptian Maidens” and 
“Fuji Ko,” Chadwick’s “Euterpe,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “Poet’s Dream” and Scotch 






































Poem,” Cadman’s “In the Land of the 
Sky-Blue Waters,” Nevin’s “Venetian 
Love Song,” Kelley’s “Lady Picking Mul- 
berries” and Franko’s Military March, 
“Colonel McAlpin.” 

After his appearance an American 
flag was presented to Mischa Elman in 
reeognition of his help with the concerts. 
Plans are being made to continue these 
series of concerts indoors in the armories 
and school buildings. F. G. 





Frederick Gunther to Direct Singing at 
Munition Plants 


Frederick Gunther, the New York bass- 
baritone, has been appointed a musica! @! 
rector by the National War Work Council of 
the Y. M. C. A., and has been stationed a! 
New Haven, Conn. He is one of the first 
musical directors to be appointed in this 
new branch of the service, namely that | 
bringing the message of good cheer throug! 
singing to the munition workers in the ! 
tories of New Haven, thus starting 
movement of having an army of “singins 
workers.” 


the 





A Chautauqua circuit similar to those 
organized in this country is being inst 
tuted in Australia. The tour is to take 
the artists through some seventy towns. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musiclan—SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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